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81 Of RELIGION. 

df 7 $5 buy be obſerved hitherto, and will be further 

"GY remarkable as we proceed, that in all ages and 


A jo regions the ſeveral nations of the world, howe- 
= ver various and oppoſite in their characters, cht 
wy tions, and manners, hive always united in one eſſen- 


13 : tial point; the inherent opinion of an adoration due 
Ip to a ſupreme being, and of external methods necefla- 
33 va to evidence ſuch à belief. Into whatever country 
ſuc- we caſt our eyes, we find prieſts, altars, ſacrifices, fe- 
342 I vals) religious ceremoônies, temples or places conſe- 
wm” erated to religious worſhip. In every people we difeo- 
em- 


ver a reverence and awe of the divinity; an homage 
es. | and Honour paid to him, and an open profeſſion of 


s by an entire dependance upon him in all their underta- 
ws -| £ kings and neceſſities, in all their adverſities and dan- 
ere gers, Incapable of themſelves to penetrate futurity, 
382 F-'Nor, V. B and 


* 


2 The HISTORY of the 


and to aſcertairr events in their own favour, we find 


them intent upon conſulting the Divinity by oracl 

and by other methods of a like nature; and to mer 

his protection by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is 

by the ſame ſupreme authority they believe the moſt 
ſolemn treaties are rendered inviolable. It is that gives 
ſanction to their oaths; and to that by imprecations is 
referred the puniſhment of ſuch crimes and enormities, 
as eſcape the knowledge and power of men, On _ 
their private occaſions, voyages, journeys, marriages, 
diſcaſes, the Divinity is ſtill invoked. With him their 
every repaſt begins and ends. No war is declared, nod 
battle fought, no enterprize formed, without his aid _ 
being firſt implored ; to which the glory of the ſucceſs © 
is conſtantly aſcribed by publick acts of thankſgiving, 
and by the oblation of the moſt precious of the ſpoils, 
which they never fail to ſet apart as the indiſpenſable 1 


without making parties, or forming ſects: The whole 1 5 


weight of the publick authority falls upon them; a } 5 
price is ſet upon their heads; whilſt they are yniver- } 9 P. 
ſally regarded as execrable perſons, the bane of civil dor 
ſociety, with whom it is criminal to have any Kind of tion. 
commerce. 188 r 
So general, ſo uniform, ſo perpetual a conſent of of th 
all the nations of the univerſe, which neither the pre- {ves 
judice of the paſſions, the falſe reaſoning of ſome pbi- him t 
loſophers, nor the authority and example of certain | they f 
princes, have ever been able to weaken- or vary, can N 


proceed only. from a firſt principle, which, ſhares is | fuatura 
the nature of man; from an inherent ſenſe implanted nium re! 


in his heart by the author of his being, and from an de 44 
original tradition as antient as the world itſelf, ms de g 


Such were the ſource and origin of the religion of |} * quali 
Jl 3. the 
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the antients; truly worthy of man, had he been ca- 
pable of perſiſting in the purity and ſimplicity of theſe 
firſt principles: but the errors of the mind, and the 
vices of the heart, thoſe ſad effects of the corruption 
of human nature, ſtrangely disfigured their original 
beauty. They are but feint rays, ſmall ſparks of 
light, that a general depravity does not utterly extin- 
- guiſh; but they are incapable of diſpelling the pro- 

On found darkneſs of a night, which prevails almoſt uni- 
verſally, and preſents nothing to view, but abſurdi- 
their ties, follies, extravagancies, licentiouſneſs, and difor- 
no der, in a word, an hideous chaos of frantick exceſſes 
and enormous vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable than theſe max- 
ims of Cicero“? That we ought above all things to 
be convinced that there is a ſupreme being, who pre- 
ſides over all the events of the world, and diſpoſes eve- 
ry thing as ſovereign lord and arbiter; that it is to 
this © bim mankind are indebted for all the good they enjoy: 
hilo- that he penetrates into, and is conſcious of, whatever 
paſſes in the moſt ſecret receſſes of our hearts: that 

he treats the juſt and the impious according to their 
reſpective merits; that the true means of acquiring his 
hole favour, and of being pleaſing in his ſight, is not by 
the uſe of riches and magnificence in his worthip, but 


. os 
(©) 


85 1 , 6 by preſenting him an heart pure and blameleſs, and by 
- civil & adoring him with an unfeigned and profound venera- 


e Sailion 2tT. -> ate bas 
 F - Sentiments ſo ſublime and religious were the reſult 
of the reflections of the few, who employed. them- 


4 - {elves in the ſtudy of the heart of man, and in tracing 
any him to the firſt principles of his inſtitution, of Which 
tan they ill retained ſome happy, though. imperſect, ideas. 


5 Cay Sit hoc jam à principio per- quid in ſe admittat, qua mente, 
res In ſuaſum civibus: dominos eſſe om qua pietate religiones colat, intus- 
lanted nium rerum ac moderatores deos, ri; piorumque et impiorum haber 
=, eaque quz geruntur eorum geri ju- rationem— Ad divos adeunto caſt ?. 
2M an dicio ac numine; eoſdemque opti- Pietatem adhibento, opes amo- 
me de genere hominum mereri; vento. Cie, de leg. |, 2. u, 1 5 & 
jon of et, qualis quiſque ſit, quid agat, 19. | | 


The HisToxy of the 


But the whole ſyſtem of their religion, the tendency 
of their public feaſts and ceremonies, the ſoul of the 
Pagan Theology, of which the poets were the only 
teachers and profeſſors, the very example of the gods, 
whoſe violent paſſions, ſcandalous adventures, and abo- 
minable crimes were celebrated in their hymns or odes, 
and propoſed in ſome meaſure to the imitation, as well 

as adoration, of the people; theſe were certainly very 
unfit 'means to enlighten the minds of men, and to 
form them to virtue and morality, 

It is remarkable, that in the greateſt ine of 
the Pagan religion, and in their moſt ſacred and reve- 
rend myſteries, far from perceiving any thing to recom- 
mend virtue, piety, or the practice of the moſt eſſen- 
tial duties of ordinary life, we find the authority of 
laws, the imperious power of cuſtom, the preſence of 
magiſtrates, the aſſembly of all orders of the ſtate, 
the example of fathers and mothers, all conſpire to 
train up a whole nation from their infancy in an im- 
pure and ſacrilegious worſhip, under the name and 
in a manner under the ſanction of religion wer; as 
we ſhall ſoon ſee in the ſequel. 


cee eee eee Paganiim, it & 


time'ts proceed to a particular account of the religion 
of the Greeks. | I ſhall reduce this ſubject, though 
infinite in itſelf, to four articles, which àre, 1. The 
feaſts, ' 2. The: oracles, augurs, and divinations. 3. 
The games and combats. 


repreſentations of the theatre. In each of theſe arti- 


cles, T ſhall treat only of what appears moſt worthy | 


of the reader's curioſity, and has moſt relation to this 


hiſtory, | I omit ſaying any thing of ſacrifices, Having | 


given a ſufficient idea of them * elſewhere. - 


n Manter of teaching, be. Vol. I, | 


4. The publick ſhews- and | 
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AT TICET TL 
Of the feaſts. 


A N infinite number of feaſts were celebrated in the 
ſeveral cities of Greece, and eſpecially at Athens, 
of which I ſhall only deſcribe three of the moſt fa- 
mous, the Panathenea, the feaſts of Bacchus, and 
thoſe of Eleuſis. | 


| SECT. I. The Panathenea. 
HIS feaſt was celebrated at Athens in honour of 
Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs of that city, to 
which ſhe gave her * name, as well as to the feaſt we 
ſpeak of. Its inſtitution was antient, and it was cal- 
led at firſt Athenea ; but after Theſeus had united the 
ſeveral towns of Attica into one city, it took the name 


| of Panathenea, Theſe feaſts were of two kinds, the 
* great and the Jeſs, which were ſolemnized with al- 
> moſt the ſame ceremonies; the leſs annually, and the 


great upon the expiration of every fourth year. ; 
In theſe feaſts were exhibited racing, the Gymnic 


® combats, and the contentions for the prizes of muſic 
and poetry, 


Ten commiſſaries elected from the ten 
tribes preſided on this occaſion to regulate the forms, 
and diſtribute the rewards to the victors. This feſti- 
val continued ſeveral days. | 
The firſt day in the morning a race was run on 
foot, each of the runners carrying a lighted torch in 
his hand, which they exchanged continually with each 
other without interrupting their race, They ſtarted 
from Ceramicus, one of the ſuburbs of Athens, and 
croſſed the whole city. The firſt that came to the 
goal, without having put out his torch,. carried the 
prize, In the afternoon they ran the ſame courſe on 


horſeback. 
The Gymnic, or Athletic combats followed the 
races, The place for that exerciſe was upon the banks 
Abs. 
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of the Tliſſus, a ſmall river, which runs through 
Athens, and empties itſelf into the ſea at the Piræus. 

Pericles inſtituted the prize of muſic. In this diſ- 
pute were ſung the praiſes of Harmodius and Ariſto- 
giton, who delivered Athens from the tyranny of the 
Piſiſtratides; to which was afterwards added the elo- 
gium of Thraſibulus, who expelled the thirty tyrants, 
Theſe diſputes were not only warm amongſt the mu- 
ſicians, but much more ſo amongſt the poets, and it 
was highly glorious to be declared victor in them. 
Eſchylus is reported to have died with grief upon ſee- 
ing the prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was much 
younger than himſelf. 4 . 

Theſe exerciſes were followed by a general proceſ- 
ſion, wherein a ſail was carried with great pomp and 
ceremony, on which were curiouſly delineated the 
warlike actions of Pallas againft the Titans and giants. 
That fail was affixed to a veſſel, which was called by 
the name of the goddeſs. The veſſel, equipped with 
fails and with a thouſand oars, was conducted from 
Ceramicus to the temple of Eleuſis, not by horſes or 
beaſts of draught, but by machines concealed in the 
bottom of it, which put the oars in motion, and made 
the veſſel glide along. | 

The march was ſolemn and majeſtic. At the head 
of it were old men, who carried olive-branches in 
their hands, J=Me@pyo; and theſe were choſen for the 
goodneſs of their ſhape and the vigour of their com- 
plexion. Athenian matrons, of great age alſo, ac- 
companied them in the fame equipage. | 

T he grown and robuſt men formed the ſecond claſs. 
They were armed at all points, and had bucklers and 
lances, After them came the ſtrangers, that inhabi- 
ted Athens, carrying mattocks, inſtruments proper for 
tillage. Next followed the Athenian women of the 
ſame age, attended by the foreigners of their own ſex, 
carrying veſſels in their hands for the drawing of 
Water. ; 5 

The third claſs was compoſed of the young perſons 

. of 
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of both ſexes, and of the beſt families in the city. 
The youth wore veſts, with crowns upon their heads, 
and ſang a peculiar hymn in honour of the goddels. 
The maids carried baſkets, in which were placed the 
ſacred utenſils proper to the ceremony, covered with 


' veils to keep them from the ſight of the ſpectators. 
The perſon, to whoie care thoſe ſacred things were 
- entruſted, was to have obſerved an exact continence 
for ſeveral days before he touched them, or diſtributed 
them to the Athenian virgins; * or rather, as De- 
moſthenes ſays, his whole life and conduct ought to 
have been a perfect model of virtue and purity. It 
was an high honour to a young woman to be choſen 


for ſo noble and auguſt an office, and an inſupporta- 
ble affront to be deemed unworthy of it. We have 


- ſeen, that Hipparchus treated the ſiſter of Harmodius 
with this indignity, which extremely incenſed the con- 


ſpirators againſt the Piſiſtratides. Theſe Athenian 


; virgins were followed by the foreign young women, 
who carried umbrella's and ſeats for them. | 


The children of both ſexes cloſed the pomp of the 
proceſſion, 
In this auguſt ceremony, the pua3v were appointed 


to ling certain verſes of Homer; a manifeſt proof of 


their eſtimation for the works of that poet, even with 
regard to religion, Hipparchus, ſon. of Piſiſtratus, 
firſt introduced that cuſtom. 

I have obſerved elſewhere, that in the Gymnic 
games of this feaſt an herald proclaimed, that the peo- 
ple of Athens had conferred a crown of gold upon the 


celebrated phyſician Hippocrates, in gratitude for the 
ſignal ſervices, which he had rendered the flate during 
the peſtilence. 


In this feſtival the people of Athens put themſelves, 


F and the whole republic under the protection of Mi- 


nerva, the tuteJary goddeſs of their city, and implo- 


| red of her all kind of proſperity. From the battle 


* "Ouxi nor pnwivey 1 Mepay Blow ov Hοñ.. Demoſt. 
in extrema Ariſtocratia. 
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of Marathon, in theſe public acts of worſhip, expreſs 
mention was made of the Platzans, and they were 
joined in all things with the people of e 


SE cr. II. Ne of Bacchus, _ 


T HE worſhip of Bacchus had been brought out of 
Egypt to Athens, where ſeveral feaſts had been 
eſtabliſien in honour of that god; two particularly 
more remarkable than all the reſt, called the great 
and the leſs feaſts of Bacchus. The latter were a 
kind of preparation for the former, and were celebra- 
ed in the open field about autumn, They were na- 
med Lenea, from a Greek word (a) that ſignifies a 
wine-preſs. The great feaſts were commonly called 
Dionyfia, from one of the names of that god (5), and 
were ſolemnized in the ſpring within the city. 
In each .of theſe feaſts the public were entertained 


with games, ſhews and dramatic repreſentations, which 
were attended with a vaſt concourſe of people, and 


exceeding magnificence; as will be ſeen hereafter. At 
the ſame time the poets diſputed the prise of poetry, 


ſubmitting to the judgment of arbitrators. expreſsly 4 
choſen, their pieces, whether tragic or comic, Which 


were then repreſented before the people. 


Theſe feaſts continued many days. Thoſe, who i} 
were initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had 
thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They co- © 
vered themſelves with the ſkins of wild beaſts, carried 
a Thyrſus in their hands, a kind of pike with ivy- 
leaves twiſted round it. They had drums, horns, 
pipes, and other inſtruments proper to make a great 


noiſe ; and wore upon. their heads wreaths of ivy and 
vine-branches, and of other trees ſacred to Bacchus, 


Some repreſented Silenus, ſome Pan, others the Sa- 
tyrs, all dreſt in ſuitable maſquerade. Many of them 
were mounted on aſſes ; others dragged “ goats along 
for ſacrifices Men and women ridiculouſly tranſ- |} 

| 'Þ canal, 


(a) An. (b Dionyſus. | 
* Goats were ſacrificed becauſe they ſpoiled the wines, 


formed 


+ f 
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formed in this manner, appeared night and day in 
public; and imitating drunkenneſs, and dancing with 
the moſt indecent poſtures, ran in throngs about the 
mountains and foreſts, ſcreaming and howling furiouſ- 
ly; the women eſpecially ſeemed more outragious than 
the men; and quite out of their ſenfes in their F fu- 
rious tranſports, invoked the god, whoſe feaſt they 
celebrated, with loud cries: ter Baxxt, or w Iaxxs, or 


IgA, or I Baxxs. 


T his troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the 
virgins of the nobleſt families in the city, who were 
called a p, from carrying baskets on their heads, 
covered with vine and ivy leaves, 

To theſe ceremonies others were added, obſcene to 
the laſt exceſs, and worthy of the god, who could be 
honoured in ſuch a manner. The ſpectators were no 
ſchiſmatics: They gave into the prevailing humour, 
and were ſeized with the ſame ſrantic ſpirit, Nothing 
was ſeen but dancing, drunkenneſs, debauchery, and all 
that the moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs could conceive 
of groſs and abominable. And this an entire people, 
reputed the wiſeſt of all Greece, not only ſuffered, but 
admired and practiſed. I fay an entire people; for 
Plato ſpeaking of the Bacchanals, ſays in direct terms, 
that he had ſeen the whole city of Athens drunk at 
once. 

(c) Livy informs us, that this licentiouſneſs of the 
Bacchanalians having ſecretly crept into Rome, the 
moſt horrid diſorders were committed there under the 
cover of the night; beſides which, all perſons, who 
were initiated into theſe impure and abominable my- 
ſteries, were obliged, under the moſt horrid impreca- 
tions, to keep them inviolably ſecret. The ſenate, 
being apprized of the affair, put a ſtop to thoſe ſacri- 
legious feaſts by the moſt ſevere penalties; and firſt 


(c) Liv. I. 39. n. 8, 18. 


From this fury of the Bac- i INzoay rao pony TY x- 
chanalians theſe Feaſts were called Aly pl T& Atoyb ia pilveray, 
Orgia. Opyn, ira, furor, Lib. 1. de leg. p. 637. 
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baniſhed the practiſers of them from Rome, and aſter- 
wards from Italy. Theſe examples inform us, 9 
how far a miſtaken ſenſe of religion, that covers the 
greateſt crimes with the ſacred name of the Divinity, 
is capable of mifleading the mind of man. 


Secr. III. The feaft of Eleufis. 


HERE is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more. 
4b celebrated than the feaſt of Ceres Eleuſina, The 


s - 


ceremanies of this feſtival were called by way of emi- 


nence, the myſteries; from being, according to Pau- 
fanias, as much above all others, as the gods are above 
men. Their origin and inſtitution are attributed to 
Ceres herſelf; who, in the reign of Erechtheus, co- 
ming to Eleuſis, a ſmall town of Attica, in ſearch 
of her daughter Proſerpine, whom Pluto had carried 
away, and finding the country afflicted with a famine, 
ſhe invented corn as a remedy for that evil, with which 
ſhe rewarded the inhabitants. f She not only taught 
them the uſe of corn, but inſtructed them in the 
principles of probity, charity, civility, and humanity 
from whence her myſteries were called $:-pop5:u and 
Initia. To theſe firſt happy leſſons fabulous antiquity 


aſcribed the courteſy, politeneſs, and urbanity, fo re- 


markable amongſt the Athenians. 

Theſe myſteries were divided into the leſs and the 
greater; of which the former ſerved as a preparation 
for the latter. The leſs were ſolemnized in the month 
Antheſtérion, which anſwers to our November; the 


Nihil in ſpeciem fallaciùs eſt mus. Cic. I. 2. de leg. n. 36. 


quam prava religio, ubi deorum 
numen præ tenditur ſceleribus. Liv. 
ib'd. n. 16. 5 

+ Multa eximia divinaque vi- 
dentur Athenze ,tuz peperiſſe, at- 
que in vitam hominum attuliſſe; 
tum nihil melius illis myſteriis, 
quibus ex agreſti immanique vita 


exculti ad humanitatem et mitiga- 


ti ſumus, initiaque ut appellantur, 
ita re vera principia vitæ cognovi- 


Teque Ceres, et Libera, qua- 


rum ſacra, ſicut opiniones homi- 


num ac religiones ferunt, long* 
maximis atque occultiſſimis cere- 
moniis' continentur : a quibus initia 
vitæ atque victus, legum, morum, 
manſuetudinis, humanitatis exem- 
pla hominibus et civitatibus data ac 
diſpertita eſſe dicuntur. Id. Cic. 
in Verr. de ſupplic. n. 186. 
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great in the month Boedromion, or Auguſt, Only 
Athenians were admitted to theſe myſteries; but of 
them each ſex, age, and condition had a right to be 
All ſtrangers were abſolutely excluded; fo 


that Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, were obliged to be 


4 


1 
4 
i 


i 
Z 


1 
45 7 


; 


3 adopted by Athenians in order to their admiſhon ; 
Which however extended only to the leſſer myſteries. 
I I ſhall conſider: principally the great, which were ce- 
loebrated at Eleuſis. | 


Thoſe who demanded to be initiated into 
them, were obliged beſore their reception to purify 
: themſelves in the lefſer myſteries, by bathing in the 
river Iliſſus, by faying certain prayers, offering ſacri- 
fices, and above all by living in a ſtrict continence 
during an interval of time preſcribed them. That time 


1 was employed in inſtructing them in the principles 


and elements of the ſacred doctrine of the great my- 


ſteries. 
When the time for 12 initiation arrived, they 


were brought into the temple; and to inſpire the great- 
er reverence and terror, the ceremony was performed 
in the night. 
caſion. 
| ; traordinary kind. 


if 
33 
jb 
+ 
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Wonderful things paſſed upon this oc- 
Vifions were ſeen, and voices heard of an ex- 
A ſudden ſplendor diſpelled the 
- darkneſs of the place, and diſappearing immediately, 
added new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps 
of thunder, earthquakes improved the terror and a- 
mazement ; whilit the perſon admitted, ſtupid, ſweat- 
ing through fear, heard trembling the myſterious vo- 
© lumes read to him, if in ſuch a condition he was ca- 
4 pable of hearing at all, I' heſe noQturnal rites were 
attended with many diſorders, which the ſevere law 
of ſilence, impoſed upon the perſons initiated, pre- 
2 vented from coming to light, * as St. Gregory Na- 
- Zianzen obſerves. What cannot ſuperſtition effect up- 


on the mind of man, when once his imagination is 
| heated ? The preſident in this crremony: wh called 


* oo. Eee iy ra ra, 2 d rν Ala 8 i7cr7as, Orat. de 
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admitted to marry. The firſt who ſerved in this 
function, and whom Ceres herſelf inſtructed, was 
Eumolpus; from whom his ſucceſſors were called Eu- 
molpides. He had three collegues; (d) one who car- 
ried a torch; another an herald, (e) whoſe office was 


attend at the altar, 


ſtrates of the city was appointed to take care that all 
the ceremonies of this feaſt were exactly obſerved. 
He was called the king ( F), and was one of the nine 
Archons. His buſineſs was to offer prayers and ſacri- 
fices. The people gave him four aſſiſtants (g), one 
choſen from the family of the Eumolpides, a ſecond 
froni that of the Cerycians, and the two laſt from 
two other families. He had, beſides, ten other mi- 
niſters to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of his duty, and 


derived their name (4). 


very early into theſe myſteries, and would have 
thought it criminal to have let them die without ſuch 
an advantage. It was their general opinion, that this 
ceremony was an engagement to lead a more virtuous 
and regular life ; that it recommended them to the 
peculiar protection of the goddeſſes, to whoſe ſervice 
they devoted themſelves; and was the means to a 
more perfect and certain happineſs in the other world: 

whilſt on the contrary, ſuch as had not been initia- 
ted, beſides the evils they had to apprehend in this 


low, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth and excrement. 


ter, and when his friends endeavoured to perfuade him 
to avoid ſuch a misfortune by being initiated before 


(4) S (e) Nita. (Y Bardubs. 
(2) ETirAyT Xs. 5 "IspoT9406. a | 
(:) Dogen. La ert. I. 6. p. 339. 


Hierophantes, He wore a peculiar habit, and was not 


to pronounce certain myſterious words, and a third to 


'T he Athenians initiated their children of both ſexes N 


(i) Diogenes the Cynic believed nothing of the mat- 


Beſides theſe officers, one of the principal magi- A 


particularly in offering ſacrifices, from whence they L 


life, were doomed after their deſcent to the ſhades be- 
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his death; What, ſaid he, ſhall Ageſilaus and Epa- 


minondas lie amongſt mud and dung, whilſt the vi- 
* leſt Athenians, becauſe they have been initiated, poſ- 
ſeeſs the moſt diſtinguiſhed places in the regions of the 
bleſſed? Socrates was not more credulous. He would 
not be initiated into theſe myſteries; which was per- 
haaps one reaſon, that rendered his religion ſuſpected. 


(4) Without this qualification none were admitted 


to enter the temple of Ceres; and Livy- informs us of 


two Acarnanians, who, having followed the crowd 
into it upon one of the feaſt-days, although out of 
miſtake and with no ill deſign, were both put to 
death. without mercy. It was alſo a capital crime to 
divulge the ſecrets and myſteries of this feaſt, Upon 
this account Diagoras the Melian was proſcribed, and 
had a reward ſet upon his head, He intended to have 
made the ſecret coſt the poet Æſchylus his life, from 
ſpeaking too freely of it in ſome of his-tragedies. The 
diſgrace of Alcibiades proceeded from the ſame cauſe. 
* Whoever had violated the ſecret was avoided as a 
wretch accurſed, and excommunicated. (J) Pauſanias 
in ſeveral paſſages, wherein he mentions the temple of 
Eleuſis, and the ceremonies praQiſed there, ſtops 
ſhort, and declares he cannot proceed, becauſe he had 
been forbade by a dream or viſion, 

T his feaſt, the moſt celebrated of prophane antiqui- 
ty, was of nine days continuance; It began the fif- 
teenth of the month Boedromion. After ſome pre- 
vious ceremonies and ſacrifices on the firſt three days, 


(4) Liv. I. 31. n. 14. | (1) Lib. 1. p. 26 & 71, 


# Eft et fideli tuta filentio 
; Merces, Vetabo qui Cereris ſacrum 
Vulgarit arcane, ſub iifdem 
«3..) Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Saoslvat phaſelum. Hor. Od. 2. I. 3. 
g Safe is the ſilent tongue, which none can blame, 
The faithful Secret merit fame: 
Beneath one roof ne er let him reſt with me, 
Who Ceres myſteries reveals, | 
In = frail bark ne er let us put to ſea, | 
Ner tempt the jarring winds with ſpreading ſails, 


etinttz | upon 
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upon the fourth in the evening began the proceſſion of 


the Bastet; which was laid upon an open chariot flow- 
ly drawn by oxen *, and followed by great numbers 
of the Athenian women. They all carried myſteri- 
ous baſkets in their hands, filled with ſeveral things, 


which they took great care to conceal, and covered 


with a veil of purple. This ceremony repreſented 
the baſket, into which Proſerpine put the flowers ſhe 
was gathering, when Pluto ſeized and carried her off, 


The fifth day was called the day of the Torches; 


becauſe at night the men and women ran about with 
them in imitation of Ceres, who having lighted a 
torch at the fire of mount /Etna, wandered about 
from place to place in ſearch of her daughter. 

The ſixth was the moſt famous day of all. It was 
called Iacchus, the name of Bacchus, ſon of Jupiter 
and Ceres, whoſe ſtatue was then brought out with 
great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding 
a torch in its hand. The proceſſion began at Cera- 
micus, and paſſing through the principal places of the 
city, continued to Eleuſis. The way leading to it 
was called the ſacred way, and lay croſs a bridge over 
the river Cephiſus. This proceſſion was very nume- 
rous and generally conſiſted of thirty thouſand perſons, 
(n) The temple of Eleuſis, where it ended, was large 
enough to contain the whole multitude; and Strabo 
ſays, its extent was equal to that of theatres, which 
every body knows were capable of holding a much 

reater number of people. The whole way reſound- 
ed with the ſound of trumpets, clarions, and other 
muſical inſtruments. Hymns were fung in honour of 
the goddeſſes, accompanied with dancing, and other 
extraordinary matks of rejoicing. The rout before- 
mentioned, through the ſacred way and over the Ce- 
phiſus, was the uſual way: but after the Lacedæmo- 


(n) Her. I. 8. c. 65. I. 9. p. 395. 
* Tardaque Eleuſinæ matris volventia plauſtra. 


Virg. Geer, lib, 1. ver. 1 63. 
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nians in the Peloponneſian war had fortified Decelia, 
the Athenians were obliged to make their proceſſion 


by ſea, till Alcibiades re-eſtabliſhed the antient cuſtom. 


The feventh day was folemnized by games, and the 
Gymnic combats, in which the victor was rewarded 
with a meaſure of barley, without doubt becauſe it 
was at Eleuſis the goddeſs firft taught the method of 
raiſing that grain, and the uſe of it. The two fol- 
lowing days were employed in fome particular cere- 
monies, neither important nor remarkable. | 

During this feſtival it was prohibited under very 
great penalties to arreſt any perſon whatſoever, in or- 
der to their being impriſoned, or to preſent any bill of 
complaint to the judges. It was regularly celebrated 
every fifth year, that is, after a revolution of four 
years; and no hiſtory obſerves that it was ever inter- 
rupted, except upon the taking of "Thebes by Alex- 
ander the Great (n). The Athenians, who were then 
upon the point of celebrating the great myſteries, were 
ſo much affected with the ruin of that city, that they 
could not reſolve in ſo general an affliction to ſolem- 
nize a feſtival, which breathed nothing but merri- 
ment and rejoicing. (o) It was continued down to 


- the time of the chriſtian emperors; and Valentinian 


would have aboliſhed it, if Prætextatus, the proconſul 
of Greece, had not repreſented, in the moſt lively 
and affecting terms, the univerſal ſorrow, which the 
abrogation of that feaſt would occaſion among the 
people; upon which it was ſuffered to ſubſiſt. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been finally ſuppreſſed by Theodoſi- 
us the Great; as were all the reſt of the Pagan ſo- 
lemnities. 
ARTICLE II. 
Of Augurs, Oracles, &c. 
OTHING is more frequently mentioned in 


antient hiſtory, than oracles, augurs, and divi- 


(n) Plut, in vit. Alex. p. 671, (%) Zoſim. hiſt, I. 4. 
= nations, 
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nations. No war was made, or colony ſettled ; no- 
thing. of conſequence was undertaken, either public or 
private, without: the gods being firſt conſulted. This 
was a cuſtom univerſally eſtabliſhed amongſt the 
Egyptian, Aſſyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations; 
which is no doubt a proof, as has been already obſer- 
ved, of its being derived from antient tradition, and 
that it had its origin in the religion and worſhip of 
the true God. It is not indeed to be queſtioned but 
that God before the deluge did manifeſt his will to 
mankind in different methods, as he has ſince done to 
his people, ſometimes in his own perſon and viva vo- 
ce, ſometimes by the miniſtry of angels or of pro- 
phets inſpired by himſelf, and at other times by ap- 
paritions or in dreams. When the deſcendants of 
Noah diſperſed themſelves into different regions, they 
carried this tradition along with them, which was eve- 

where retained, though altered and corrupted by 
the darkneſs and ignorance of idolatry. None of the 
antients have inſiſted more upon the neceſſity of con- 
ſulting the gods on all occaſions by augurs and oracles 


ö 
8 
CY 
3 
* 
I 
] 


than Xenophon; and he founds that neceſſity, as 1 


have more than once obſerved elſewhere, upon a prin- 1 


ciple deduced from the moſt refined reaſon and diſ- - 


cernment, He repreſents, in ſeveral places, that man 
of himſelf is very frequently ignorant of what is ad- 


vantagious or pernicious to him; that far from being 
capable of penetrating the future, the preſent itſelf | 


eſcapes him, ſo narrow and ſhort-ſighted is he in all 
his views; that the ſlighteſt obſtacles can fruſtrate his 
greateſt deſigns; that only the divinity, to whom all 
ages are preſent, can impart a certain knowledge of 
the future to him; that no other being has power to 


| facilitate the ſucceſs of his enterprizes, and that it is 


reaſonable to believe he will guide and protect thoſe, 


who adore him with the pureſt affection, who invoke 


him at all times with greateſt conſtancy and fidelity, 
and conſult him with moſt ſincerity and reſignation, 


SECT, 
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_ SECT. I. Of Augurs. 11201 

W HAT a reproach is it to human reaſon, that 
Y'Y . fo bright and luminous a principle ſhould have gi- 
ven birth to the abſurd reaſonings, and wretched no- 
tions in favour of the ſcience of augurs and ſooth- 
ſayers, and been the occaſion of eſpouſing with blind 
devotion the moſt ridiculous puerilities: To make the 
moſt important affairs of ſtate depend upon a bird's 
happening to ſing upon the right or left hand; upon 


; the greedineſs of: chickens in pecking; their grain; the 


inſpection of the entrails of beaſts; the liver's being 
intire and in good condition, which, according to 
them, did fometimes entirely diſappear, without leav- 
ing any trace or mark of its having ever ſubſiſted ! 
To theſe ſuperſtitious obſervances may be added, ac- 
cidental rencounters, words ſpoken by chance, and 
aſterwards turned into good or bad preſages, forebo- 
dings, prodigies, monſters, eclipſes, comets, every 
extraordinary phænomenon, every unforefeen accident, 
with an infinity: of chimeras of the like nature. 
- Whence: could it happen, that ſo many great men, 


 Iluftrious generals, able politicians, and even learned 


philoſophers, have actually given into ſuch abſurd ima- 
ginations ? Plutarch, in particular, ſo eſtimable in o- 
ther reſpects, is to be pitied for his ſervile obſervance 
of the ſenſeleſs cuſtoms of the Pagan idolatry, and his 
ridiculous credulity in dreams, ſigns, and prodigies. 
He tells us ſomewhere, that he abſtained a great while 
from eating eggs upon account of a dream, with 
which he has not thought fit to make us further ac- 
. ien ee $1 462k Beat: 
The wiſeſt of the Pagans did not want a juſt ſenſe 
of the art of divination, and often ſpoke of it to each 
other, and even in public, with the utmoſt contempt, 
and in a manner. ſufficiently. expreſſive of its ridicule. 
The grave cenſor Cato was of opinion, that one 
ſoothſayer could not look at another without laughing. 
Hannibal was amazed at the ſimplicity of — 
5 wnom 
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whom he had adviſed to give battle, upon his being 
diverted ſrom it by the inſpection of the entrails of 
2 victim. What, ſaid he, have you more confidence 
in the liver of a beaſt, than in ſo old and experien- 
ced a captain, as I am? Marcellus, who had been enen 
five times conſul, and was augur, ſaid, that he had plind 
diſcovered a method of not being put to a ſtand by gious 
the ſiniſter flight of birds, which was to keep himſelf T 
cloſe ſhut up in his litter, EL Ne upon 

Cicero explains himſelf upon augury without ambi- fairs 

guity or reſerve. No body was more capable of the 0 
ſpeaking pertinently upon it than himſelf; (as Mr. but t 
Morin obſerves in his diſſertation upon the ſame ſub- augu 
ject.) As he was adopted into the college of augurs, ved t 
he had made himſelf acquainted with the moſt con- pliſhe 
cealed of their ſecrets, and had all poſſible opportuni- and 
ty of informing himſelf fully in their ſcience. That mity 
he did ſo, ſufficiently appears from the two books he thing 
has left us upon divination, in which it may be ſaid, ſooth! 
be has exhauſted the ſubject. In his ſecond, wherein if the. i; 
he refutes his brother Quintus, who had eſpouſed the of m 

cauſe of the augurs, he diſputes and defeats His falſe XZ woule 
reaſonings with a force, and at the ſame time with ſo re- ÞF imagi 
fined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to wiſh; i 
and he demonſtrates by proofs, that riſe upon each other adyan 
in their force, he falſity, contrariety, and impoſſibility. F howe 
of that art. * But what is very ſurprizing, in the Þ licy, 
midft of all his arguments, he takes occafion to blame to th 
the generals, and magiſtrates, who on important con- purpo 
junctures had contemned the prognoſtics; and main- conte: 
tains,” that the uſe: of them, as great an abuſe as it their 
was in his own ſenſe, ought nevertheleſs to be reſpect- vine 


I ceivin 

„ Errabat multis in rebus anti- auCtoritas, Nec vero non omni | this 1 
quitas : quam vel uſu jam, vel ſupplicio digni P. Claudius, L. Ju- 
doctrina, vel vetuſtate immuta- nius conſales, qui contra auſpicia quent 
tam videmus. Retinetur autem navigarunt. Parendum enim fuit ; Bot 


nas utilitates reip. mos, religio, tumaciter repudiandus. Diwvin, | 


LE, ed | 
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Jed out of regard to reli gion, and the prejudice of the 


le. 5 
All that I have hitherto ſaid tends to prove, that 
Paganiſm was divided into two ſects, almoſt equally 
enemies of religion; the one by their ſuperſtitious and 
blind regard for the augurs, the other by their irreli- 
gious contempt, and deriſion of them. s 
The principle of the firſt, founded on one fide 


upon the ignorance and weakneſs of man in the af- 
fairs of life, and on the other upon the preſcience of 
the divinity, and his almighty providence, was true 


but the conſequence deduced from it, in · regard to the 
augurs, falſe and abſurd. They 
ved that it was certain, the divinity himſelf had eſta- 


ought to have pro- 


bliſhed theſe external ſigns to denote his intentions, 


and that he had obliged himſelf to a punctual confor- 


2 mity to them upon all occafions: But they had no- 


thing of this kind in their ſyſtem. The augurs and 
ſoothſayers therefore were the effect and invention of 
the ignorance, raſhneſs, curioſity, and blind paſſions 
of man, who preſumed to interrogate God, and 
would oblige him to give anſwers upon his every idle 
imagination and unjuft enterprize. ! 
The others, who gave no real credit to any thing 
advanced by the ſcience of the augurs, did not fail 
however to obſerve their trivial ceremonies out of po- 
licy, for the better ſubjecting the minds of the people 
to themſelves, and to reconcile them to their own 
purpoſes by the aſſiſtance of ſuperſtition: but by their 
contempt for the augurs, and the entire conviction of 
their falſity, they were led into a diſbelief of the di- 
vine providence, and to deſpiſe religion itſelf; con- 


ceiving it inſeparable from the numerous abſurdities f 


this kind, which rendered it ridiculous, and conſe- 
quently unworthy of a man of ſenſe. 0 
Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, 


becauſe having miſtaken the creator, and abuſed the 
light of nature which might have taught them to know 


and to adore him, they were deſervedly abandoned to 
| their 


— 
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their own darkneſs and abſurd opinions; and if we 
had not been enlightned by the true religion, even at 
this day we might have given ourſelves up to the ſame 
ſuperſtitions. Fe e | 
e i i, AER CT N. 

N O country was ever richer in, or more productive 
of oracles than Greece, I ſhall confine myſelf 
to thoſe which were the moſt noted. | 
The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Moloſſians, 
was much celebrated; where Jupiter gave anſwers ei- 
ther by vocal“ oaks, or doves, which had alſo their 
language, or by refounding, baſons of braſs, ot by the 
mouths of prieſts and prieſteſſes. | £285 
(D) The oracles of Trophonius in Bœotia, though 
he was only a ſimple hero, was in great reputation, | 
After many preliminary ceremonies, as waſhing in the 
river, offering ſacrifices, drinking a water, called Le- 
the from its quality of making people forget every 
thing, the votaries went down into his cave by ſmall 

..ladders through a very narrow paſſage. At the bot- 

tom was another little cavern, of which the entrance 
was alſo exceeding ſmall. There they lay down 
upon the ground, with a certain compoſition of ho- 
ney in each hand, which they were indiſpenſably ob- 
lged to carry with them. Their feet were placed 
within the opening of the little cave; which was no 
ſooner done, than they perceived themſelves borne in- 
to it with great force and velocity. ' Futurity was 
there revealed to them; but not to all in the ſame 
manner. Some ſaw, others heard, wonders, From 
thence they returned quite ſtupified, and out of their 


| ( Pauſan. l. 9. p- 602, 604. | 
* Certain inſtruments were fe . _ pheteſs, which bad given room fer 
tened to the tops of oaks, wwhich, ' the fabulous tradition of doves that 
being ſhaken” by the wind, or by ſpoke, It was eaſy to male thift 
Jome other means, rendered a con- brazen baſs ſound by ſome ſecret 
Fuſed ound, Serwius obſerves, that means, and to give what ſignifca- 
ame word in the Theſſalian tion they pleaſed to a confuſed and 
language, fignifies Dove and pro- inarticulate miſe, 
: b ſen ſes, 
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ſenſes, and were placed in the chair of Mnemoſyne, 
goddeſs of memory; not without great need of her 
aſſiſtance to recover their remembrance, after their 
great fatigue, of what they had ſeen and beard; ad- 


mitting they had ſeen or heard any thing at all. Pad 


ſanias, who had conſulted that oracle himſelf, and 
gone through all theſe ceremonies, has left a moſt 
ample defcription of it; to which (2) Plutarch adds 
ſome particular ccm which 1 omit to _—_ 


a tedious prolixity. 


) The temple and ondle: of the Branehides 4 in 
the neighbourhood of Miletus, ſo called from Bran- 
chus the ſon of Apollo, was very antient and in great 
eſteem with all the Ionians and Dorians of Aſia. 
Xerxes in his return from Greece burnt this temple, 
aſter the prieſts had delivered its treaſures to him. 
That prince in return granted them an eſtabliſhment 
in the remoteſt parts of Aſia, to ſecure them againſt 
the vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was 
over, the Mileſians re- eſtabliſhed that temple with a 
magnificence, which, according to Strabo, ſurpaſſed 
that of all the other temples of Greece. When 
Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he ut- 
terly deſtroyed the city, where the prieſts Branchidæ 
had ſettled, of which their deſcendants. were at that 


time in actual poſſeſſion, puniſhing in _ children os 


1 perſidy of their fathers,” 

() Tacitus relates ſomething very ſingular, chick 
not very probable, of. the oracle of Claros, a town of 
Tonia in Aſia Minor near Colophon.Germani- 
cus, ſays he, went to conſult Apollo at Cla- 
“108. It is not a woman that gives the anſwers 
*©:there as at Delphos, but a man, choſe out of cer- 


J © tain families, and almoſt always of Miletus. It 


o fer 
wes that 
che thift 


1e ſecret 
gniß cd 


ſed and 


ſenſes, 


e thoſe, who come to conſult him. 


c ſuffices' to let him know the number and names of 
After which he 
* retires into a cave, and having drunk of the wal 
070 plut. de gen. Soer. p. 890. (5) Her. I. 1. e. 157. Strab. 
r 634. (5). Tait l Lb 964 141 avi 
Lache; 2 cc ters 
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c ters of à ſpring within it, he delivers anſwers in tei 
$6 verſe upon what the perſons have in their thoughts, m: 
e though be is often ignorant, and knows nothing eff 
cc of compoling in-meaſure. It is ſaid that he foretold ot! 
cc to Germanicus his ſudden death, but in dark and 
5 ambiguous terms, according to the cuſtom, of ora- gan 
6c eles;” 8 IF. . = gre 
I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed int. 
to the maſt famous of them all. It is very obvious, the 
that I mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was ſen 
worſhipped there under the name of the Pythian, de- oth 
rived: from the ſerpent Python, which he had killed, ſand 
or from a Greek word, that ſignifies to enquire, zi, proj 
becauſe people came thither to conſult him. From facr 
thence the Delphie prieſteſs was called Pythia, and theſ 
the games there celebrated the Pythian games. 7 by 1 
Delphos was an antient city of Phocis in Achaia, | 
It ſtood upon the declivity and about the middle of the 
mountain Parnaſſus, built upon a ſmall extent of even 
ground, and ſurrounded with precipices, that fortified 
it without the help of art. (t) Diodorus fays, that 
there was a cavity upon Parnaſſus, from whence an 
exhalation roſe, which made the goats dance and ſkip Y 
about, and intoxicated the brain. A ſhepherd having 
approached it, out of a deſire to know the cauſes of ſo 
extraordinary an effect, was immediately ſeized with 
violent agitations of body, and pronounced words, 
which, without doubt, he did not underſtand hi mſelf; 
however they foretold futurity. Others made the 
ſame experiment, and it was ſoon rumoured through- 
out the neighbouring countries. The cavity was no 
longer approached without reverence. The ex halation 
was concluded to bave ſomething divine in it. A prie- 
ſteſs was appointed for the reception of its effects, and remir 
a tripod placed upon the vent, called by the Latins | 
Cortina, perbaps, from the skin (2) that. covered it. 
From thence ſhe gave her oracles. The city of De- ple. 
phos roſe inſenſibly round about this cave; where 2 |} eious, 
(*) Lib. 14. P. 447, 48. ( Corum, 14 1 
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temple was erected, which at length became very 
magnificent. The reputation of this oracle almoſt 
ee at leaſt very much exceeded that of all 
others. CC x7 
At firſt a ſingle Pythia ſufficed to anſwer thoſe who 
came to conſult the oracle, not yet amounting to any 
great number: hut in proceſs of time, when it grew 
into univerſal repute, a ſecond was appointed to mount 
the trigod-alternately with the firſt. and a third cho4 
ſen to ſucceed in caſe of death, or diſeaſe; There were 
other afliſtants beſides theſe to attend the Pythia in the 
ſanctuary, of whom the moſt conſiderable were called 
prophets (x); it was their bufineſs to take care of the 
facrifices, and to make the inſpection into them. To 
theſe the demands of the enquirers were delivered either 


the anſwera, as we ſhall fee in the ſeque l. 
We muſt not confqung the Pythia with the Sibyl of 
Delphos. The antients repreſent the latter as a won 
man, chat -raved! from country to country, venting 
ber predictions. She was at the ſame time the Sibyl of 
Delphos, Erythræ, Babylon, Cuma, and many other 


places, from her having reſided in them all. 


The Pythia could not propheſy till ſne was intoxi- 
cated by the ex halation from the ſagQuary. . This 
miraculous vapour had not the effect at all times and 
upon, all gceaſjons. ' Phe god was not always/in the 
inſpiripg bumour. At firſt he imparted himſelf only 
once 4-year, but at length he was prevailed upon to 
viſit the Pythia every month. All days were not pro- 
per, and upon ſome it was not permitted to conſult 
the oracle. Fhefe unfortunate days occaſioned an o- 


1 , 


r © 4 4 5 
4 racle's being given to Alexander the Great worthy of 


em g Was at Delphos to conſult the god, at a 
ak bim any queſtions, and would not enter the tem- 
le. Alexander, who was always warm and tena- 
eious, took hold of her by the arm to force her into 
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it, 3 ſhe cried out, Ab, my fon, you are not to le 


reſiſted] or, my. ſon,” you are mwvincible ! upon which | 
words he declared he would have no other 2 And ; 


was contented with that he had received. 


The Pythia, before ſhe aſcended the tripod,” was | 
1 long time preparing for it by ſacrifices, purifications; : 


a faſt of three days; and many other ceremonies, 


The. god denoted his approach by the moving of a 1 


laurel, that ſtood before the gate of pre Which 


Brook alſo to its very foundations, > ' >: 

Aſſoon * as the divine 
wie had diffuſed” itſelf through the entrails of the 
prieſteſs, her hair ſtood upright upon her head, 
her looks grew wild and furious, ſhe foamed at the 
mouth; a ſudden and violent trembling ſeized - her 


whole body, with all the +: ſymptoms of diſtraction 


and frenzy. | She -uttered: at intervals ſome words al- 

maſt . inarticulate, which-the prophets carefully collect- 
ed. After ſhe had been a certain time upon the tripod; 
ſhe was re· conducted to her cell, where the generally 
continued many days, to recover herſelt of her fatigue, 
and as Lucan lays O05. 2. ſudden death: was ale . 
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ther the reward or puniſhment of her enthuſiaſm: 

Numinis aut pœna ęſt mors immatura receptis 

Aut pretium. 

The. prophets had poets under them, who muſe 
the oracles into verſes, which were often bad enough, 
and gave occaſion to ſay, it was very ſurprizing, 
that Apollo, who preſided in the choir of the muſes, 
ſhould inſpire his propheteſs no better. But Plutarch 
informs us, that the god did not compoſe the verſes of 
the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imagination, 
and kindled in her ſoul that living light, which unveil- 
ed all futurity to her. The words ſhe uttered in 
the heat of her enthuſiaſm, having neither method 
nor connection, and coming only by ſtarts, to uſe 
that expreſſion, (z) from the bottom of her ſtomach, 
or rather from her belly, were collected with care by 
the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the poets - 
to be turned into verſe. Theſe Apollo left to their 
own genius, and natural talents; as we may ſuppoſe 
he did. the Pythia, when ſhe compoſed verſes, which 
though not often, happened ſometimes, 'T he ſubſtance 
of the oracle was inſpired by Apollo, the manner of 


expreſſing it was the prieſteſs's own: the oracles were 
| however often given in proſe. 


The general characteriſtics of oracles were * am- 


biguity, obſcurity, and convertibility, (to uſe that ex- 
preſſion,) ſo that one anſwer would agree with ſeve- 
ral various, and ſometimes directly oppoſite events. 
By the help of this artifice, the demons, who of them- 
ſelves. are not capable of knowing futurity, concealed 
of their ignorance, and amuſed the credulity of the Pa- 


gan world, When Crœſus was upon the point of in- 


vading the Medes, he conſulted the oracle of Delphos 
upon the ſucceſs of that war, and was anſwered, that 


(x) 'Bywop pole. | | 
* fi aliquis dixerit multa ab accidiſſet, utrumque poſſit intellig?, 
Hieronym, in c. 42. Taiz. He cites 
the taboo examples of Cra. ſus al 


x er 
Vo I. V. „„ To. ly 
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by paſſing the river Halys, he would ruin a great ſy 
empire. What empire, his own, or that of his ene- = ſec 
mies? He was to gueſs that; but whatever the event 
might be, the oracle could not fail of being in the be 
right. As much may be ſaid upon the ſame god's an- be 


5 RR 


of the oracle, which was to demand of it by his am- whe 
baſſador, what he was doing at a certain time prefix- ſuaſi 
ed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that he was to th 
cauſing a tortoiſe and a lamb to be dreſt in a veſſel of the 
braſs; which was really ſo. (a) The emperor Trajan poſtu 
made a like proof upon the god at Heliopolis, by holy 
ſending him a letter * ſealed up, to which he de- | refute 
manded an anſwer, The oracle made no other re- demo 
turn than to command a blank paper, well folded rity o 
and ſealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan, upon the in the 
receipt of it, was ſtruck with amazement to ſee ceſs, 
an anſwer ſo correſpondent with his own letter, in phyſi 
which he knew he had wrote nothing. The wonder- diſcer 
ful + facility, with which demons can transfer them - to eff; 
ſelves almoſt in an inſtant from place to place, made] great 
it not impoſſible for them to give the two related an- nerab, 
(a) Macrob. I. 1. Saturnal. ec. 23. | D t ; Who « 
* Ir wwas cuſtomary to conſult the tam facile ſciunt, quam enuntiant.] And if 

eracle by ſealed letters, which were Velocitas divinitas creditur, quia : thin 
laid upon the altar of the god uno- ſubſtantia ignoratur. Ceterum S» 
Pened. 5 teſtudinem decoqui cum carnibus | church 
+ Omnis ſpiritus ales. Hoc et pecudis Pythius eo modo renuncia - and at; 
angeli et dæmones. Igitur mo- vit, quo ſupra diximus. Momen- in | 
mento ubique fant : totus orbis il- to apud Lydiam fuerat. Tertul. in ne 
bs locus unus eſt: quid ubi geratur Apolg. | his 
2 | ſwers 0 


ſwer to Pyrrhus, a _ FF cre 

| 45 te, acida, Romanos vincene puſſe. _ 

J repeat it in Latin, becauſe the equivocality, which anc 

equally implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Ro- due 

mans, and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not ſubſiſt in a pre 

tranſlation. Under the cover of ſuch ambiguities, the ture 

0 god eluded all difficulties, and was never in the wrong. I 

6 It muſt however be confeſſed, that ſometimes the one 

| anſwer of the oracle was clear and circumſtantial. '? oper 

N J have repeated, in the hiſtory of Crœſus, the ſtrata- imp 

if gem he made uſe of to aſſure himſelf cf the veracity |' has. 
| 


by 


enuncia- 
Momen- 


ſwers, 
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ſwers, and ſeem to foretel in one country what they had 
ſeen in another; which is Tertullian's opinion, 
Admitting it to be true, that ſome oracles have 
been followed preciſely by the events foretold, we may 
believe, that God, to puniſh the blind and ſacrilegious 
credulity of the Pagans, has ſometimes permitted the 
demons to have a knowledge of things to 'come, 
and to foretel them diſtinctly enough. - Which con- 
duct of God, though very much above human com- 
prehenſion, is frequently atteſted in the holy ſerip- 
tures. 15119 5 5 : 
It has been queſtioned, whether the oracles, menti- 
oned in prophane hiſtory, ſhould: be aſcribed to the 
operations of demons, or only to the malignity and 
impoſture of men. Wandale, a Dutch phyſician; 
has maintained the latter; and Monſieur Fontenelle, 
when a young man, adopted that opinion, in the per- 
ſuaſion (to uſe his own words) that it was indifferent as 
to the truth of chriſtianity, whether the oracles were 
the effect of the agency of ſpirits, or a ſeries of im- 
poſtures. Father Baltus the Jeſuit, profeſſor of the 
holy ſcriptures in the univerſity of Strasburgh, has 
refuted them both in a very ſolid piece, wherein he 
demonſtrates invincibly, with the unamimous autho- 
rity of the fathers, that the devils were the real agents 
in the oracles. He attacks, with equal force and ſuc: 
ceſs, the rafhneſs and preſumption of the Anabaptiſt 
phyſician, who, calling in queſtion the capacity and - 
diſcernment of the holy doctors, abſurdly endeavours 
to efface the high idea all true believers have of thoſe 


great leaders of the church, and to depreciate their ve- 
nerable authority, which is ſo great a difficulty to all 
Who deviate from the principles of antient tradition, 
And if that was ever certain and conſentaneous in any 
thing, it is ſo in this point; for all the fathers of the 
<arnibus | church and eccleſiaſtical writers of all ages, maintain, 
| and atteſt, that the devil was the author of idolatry 


1 nd of oracles in parti ; 
wed, ll neral, and of oracles in particular 


that the 


his opinion does not oppoſe the belief, 
| | prieſts 
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prieſts and prieſteſſes were frequently guilty of fraud 
and impoſture in the anſwers of the oracles. For is 
not the devil the father and prince of lies? In the 
Grecian hiſtory we have ſeen more than once the 
Delphic prieſteſs ſuffer herſelf to be corrupted by pre- 
| ſents. It was from that motive, ſhe perſuaded the 
Lacedæmonians to aſſiſt the people of Athens in the 
expulſion of the thirty tyrants; that ſhe cauſed De- 
maratus to be diveſted of the royal dignity to make 


way for Cleomenes; and dreſt up an oracle to ſupport 5 
the impoſture of Lyſander, when he endeavoured to 


change the ſucceſſion to the throne of Sparta, And 
J am apt to believe, that Themiſtocles, who well 
knew the importance of acting againſt the Perfians by 
ſea, inſpired the god with the anſwer he gave, 16 de- 
fend themſelves with walls of wood. (b) Demoſthenes, 


convinced that the oracles were frequently ſuggeſted | 


by paſſion or intereſt, and ſuſpecting with reaſon, that 
Philip had inſtructed them to ſpeak in his favour, 
boldly declared, that the Pythia philippized, and bad 


the Athenians and Thebans remember, that. Pericles * 
and Epaminondas, inſtead of liſtening to, and amu- 
ſing themſelves with, the frivolous anſwers of the ora- 
cle, thoſe idle bugbears of the baſe and cowardly, con- 
ſulted only reaſon in the choice and execution of their 


The ſame Father Baltus examines with equal ſuc- F 
ceſs the ceſſation of oracles, a ſecond point in the dif- | 
pute. Mr. Wandale to oppoſe with ſome advantage 


a truth ſo glorious to Jeſus Chriſt, the ſubverter of 
idolatry, had falſified the ſenſe of the fathers, by ma- 
king them ſay, that eracles ceaſed preciſely at the mo- 
ment of Chriſt's birth, The learned apologiſt for the 
fathers ſhews, that they all alledge oracles did not 
ceaſe till after our Saviour's birth, and the preaching 
of his goſpel; not on a ſudden, but in proportion to 
his ſalutary doctrine's being known to mankind, and 
gaining ground in the world, This unanimous opi- 
© (6) Plut. in Demoſth. p. 38 5 31. * 
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reſpectu pietatis extinguerent, im- 
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nion of the fathers is confirmed by the unexceptiona- 
ble evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, who 
agree with them as to the time when the oracles 
ceaſed. | | 

W hat an honour to the chriſtian religion was this 
ſilence, impoſed upon the oracles by the victory of 
Jeſus Chriſt! Every chriſtian had this power. (c) Ter- 
tullian, in one of his apologies, challenges the Pagans 
to make the experiment, and conſents, that a chriſt ian 
ſhould be put to death, if he did not oblige theſe gi- 
vers of oracles to confeſs themſelves devils. (4) Lac-. 
tantius informs us, that every chriſtian could ſilence 
them by only the ſign of the croſs. And all the. 
world knows, that when Julian the apoſtate was at 
Daphne, a ſuburb of Antioch, to conſult Apollo, the 
god, notwithſtanding all the ſacrifices offered to him, 
continued mute, and only recovered his ſpeech to an- 
ſwer thoſe who enquired the cauſe of his ſilence, that 
they muſt aſcribe it to the interment of certain bodies in 
the neighbourhood, 'T hoſe were the bodies of chri- 
ion martyrs, amongſt which was that of Saint Ba- 

las. | | 
This triumph of the chriſtian religion ought to give 
us a due ſenſe of our obligations to Jeſus Chriſt, and 
at the ſame time of the darkneſs, to which all man- 
kind were abandoned before his coming, We have 
ſeen amongſt the Carthaginians, * fathers and mothers, . 
more cruel than wild beafts, inhumanly giving up 
their children, and annually depopulating their cities, 
by deſtroying the moſt florid of their youth, in obe- 
dience to the bloody dictates of their oracles, and falſe 


(e) Tertull. in Apolog. (d) Lib. de vera ſapient. e. 27. 

Tam barbaros, tam immanes quæ tamen fetus ſuos amant, fe- 
fuiſſe homines, ut icidium ſu - ritate ſuperarent. O dementiam 
um, id eſt tetrum atque execrabile 
humano generi facinus, ſacrificium 
vocarent. Cum teneras atque in- 
nocentes animas, quæ maximè eſt 
ætas parentibus dulcior, ſine ullo 


inſanabilem! Quid illis iſti dũ am- 
plius facere poſſent ſi eſſent iratiſſi » 
mi quam faciunt propitii ? cum 
ſuos cultores parricidiis inquinant, 
orbitatibus mactant, humanis ſen- 
ſibus ſpoliant. Lactant. |, 1. C. 21. 
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manitatemque omnium beſtiarum, 


gods. 
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gods. The victims were choſen without any regard to 
rank, ſex, age, or condition. Such bloody executions 


were honoured with the name of ſacrifices, and de- 


ſigned to make the gods propitious. What greater 
evil, cries Lactantius, could they inflict in their moſt 
violent diſpleaſure, than to deprive their adorers of all 
ſenſe of humanity, to make them cut the throats of 
their own children, and pollute their ſacrilegious hands 
with ſuch execrable parricides? ES 

A thouſand frauds and impoſtures, openly detected 
at Delphos, and every where elſe, had not opened 
men's eyes, nor in the eaſt diminiſhed the credit of 
the otacles, which ſubſiſted upwards of two thouſand 
years, and was carried to an inconceivable height, 
even in the ſenſe of the greateſt men, the moſt pro- 

found philoſophers, the moſt powerful princes, and 
generally amongſt the moſt civilized nations, and ſuch' 
as valued themſelves moſt upon their wiſdom and po- 


licy. © The eftimation, they were in, may be judged” 


from the magnificenee of the temple of -Delphos, and 
the immenſe riches amaſſed in it through the ſuperſti- 
tious credulity of nations and monarchs. N 

(e) The temple of Delphos having been burnt about 
the fiſty eighth olympiad, the Amphyctyons, thoſe 
celebrated judges of Greece, took upon themſelves the 
care of rebuiſding it. They agreed with an architect 
for three hundred talents, which amounts to nine hun- 
dred thouſand livres. | 
furniſh that ſum. The inhabitants of Delphos were 
taxed a fourth part of it, and made gatherings in all 
parts, even in foreign nations, for that ſervice. Ama- 
ſis, at that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian in- 
habitants of his country, contributed conſiderable ſums 
towards it. The Alcmeonides, a potent family of 
Athens, were charged with the conduct of the build- 
ing; and made it more magnificent by conſiderable 
additions of their own, than had been propoſed in the 
model. 


(e) Her. I. 2. c. 180, & . 5. Co 62. 
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The cities of Greece were to 
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Gyges king of Lydia, and Crœſus one of his ſuc- 


ceſſors, enriched the temple of Delphos with an in- 
credible number of preſents, Many other princes, ci- 
ties, and private perſons by their example, in a kind 


of emulation of each other, had heaped up in it tri- 


pods, veſſels, tables, ſhields, crewns, chariots, and 


ſtatues of gold and ſilver of all ſizes, equally infinite in 
number and value. The preſents of gold, which 
Crœſus only made to this temple, amounted, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (/), to upwards of 254 talents ; 
that is, about 762000 French livres“; and perhaps 
thoſe of filver to as much, Moſt of thoſe preſents 
were in being in the time of Herodotus. (g) Diodo- 
rus Siculus, adding thoſe of other princes to them, 
makes their amount ten thouſand talents, ' or thirty 
millions of livres 7. 5 

() Amongſt the ſtatues of gold, conſecrated by 


| Crozfus in the temple of Delphos, was placed that of 


a female baker, of which this was the occaſion. A- 
hattus, Croeſus's father, having married a ſecond. 
wife, by whom he had children, ſhe contrived to get 
rid of her ſon- in- law, that the crown might deſcend- 
to her own iſſue, For this purpoſe ſhe engaged the 
female baker to put poiſon into a loaf, that was to be 
ſerved at the young prince's table. The woman, who 
was ſtruck with horror at the crime, (in which ſhe: 
ought to: have had no part at all) gave Crœſus notice 
of it. The poiſoned loaf was ſerved to the queen's 
own children, and their death ſecured the crown to 
the lawful ſucceſſor. When he aſcended the throne, 
in gratitude to his benefactreſs, he erected a ſtatue to 
her in the temple of Delphos. But may we conclude, 


| that a perſon of ſo mean a condition could deſerve 
ſo great an honour ? Plutarch anſwers in the affirma- 


tive, and with a much better title, he ſays, than.ma- 
ny of the ſo much vaunted conquerors and heroes, 


(g) Diod. 1. 16. p. 453. 


(f) Her. I. 1. e. 50, 51. 
(5) Plut. de Pyth. orac. p. 401. 
* About 33500 l. Sterling. 


+ About 1300000 J. 
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who have acquired their fame only by murder and de- 
vaſtation. Ec 

It is not to be wondered, that ſuch immenſe riches 
ſhould tempt the avarice of mankind, and expoſe 
Delphos to being frequently pillaged. Without men- 
tioning more antient times, Xerxes, who invaded 
Greece with a million of men, endeavorued to ſeize 
upon the ſpoils of this temple. 
years after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of Del- 
phos, plundered it at ſeveral times. The ſame rich 
booty was the ſole motive of the irruption of the 
Gauls into Greece under Brennus. The guardian 


god of Delphos, if we may believe hiſtorians, ſome- 


times deſended this temple by ſurprizing prodigies, and 
at others, either incapacity or confuſion, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be plundered, When Nero made this temple, 
ſo famous throughout the univerſe, a viſit, and found 
in it five hundred fine braſs ſtatues of illuſtrious men 
and gods to his liking, which had been conſecrated to 
Apollo, ( thoſe of gold and filver having undoubtedly 
diſappeared upon his approach ) he ordered them to 
be taken down, and ſhipping them on board his veſ- 
ſels, carried them with him to Rome. | 
Thoſe, who would be more particularly informed 
concerning the oracles and riches of the temple of 
Delphos, may conſult ſome diſſertations upon them, 
printed in the memoirs of the academy of Belles Let- 
tres (i); of which I have made good uſe, according 


to my Cuſtom, 
ARTIC1.K HL 
Of the Games and Combats. 


AMES and combats made a part of the reli- 
gion, and had a ſhare in almoſt all the feſtivals 
ot the antients; and for that reaſon it is proper to 
treat of them in this place. Whether we conſider 


their origin, or the deſign of their inſtitution, we 
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(i) Vol, III. 
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ſhall not be ſurprized at their being ſo much practiſed 


in the beſt governed ſtates. | 
Hercules, Theſeus, Caſter, and Pollux, and the 


greateſt heroes of antiquity, were not only the inſti- 


tutors, or reſtorers of them, but thought it glorious to 


| ſhare in the exerciſe of them, and meritorious to ſuc- 


ceed therein, The ſubduers of monſters, and of the 
common enemies of mankind, thought it no diſgrace 
to them, to aſpire at the victories in theſe combats z 
nor that the new wreaths, with which their brows 
were encircled in the ſolemnization of theſe games, 
took any luſtre from thoſe, they had before acquired. 
Hence the moſt famous poets made theſe combats the 
ſubject of their verſes; the beauty of whoſe poetry, 
whilſt it immortalized themſelves, ſeemed to promiſe 
an eternity of fame to thoſe, whoſe victories it ſo di- 
vinely celebrated. Hence aroſe that uncommon ardor, 
which animated all Greece to imitate the antient he- 
roes, and like them, to ſignalize themſelves in the 
public combats, 

A reaſon more ſolid, which reſults from the nature 
of theſe combats, and of the people who uſed them, 
may be given for their prevalence, The Greeks, by 
nature warlike, and equally intent upon forming th 
bodies and minds of their youth, introduced theſe ex- 
erciſes, and annexed honours to them, in order to 
prepare the younger ſort for the profeſſion of arms, to 
confirm their health, to render them ſtronger and 
more robuſt, to inure them to fatigues, and to make - 
them intrepid in cloſe-fight, in which, the uſe of fire- 
arms being then unknown, the ſtrength of body ge- 
nerally decided the victory. Theſe athletic exerciſes 
ſupplied the place of thoſe in uſe amongſt our nobili- 
ty, as dancing, fencing, riding the great horſe, &c. but 
they did not confine themſelves to a graceful mien, 
nor to the beauties of a ſhape and face; they were 


for joining ſtrength to the charms of perſon. 


It is true, theſe exerciſes, ſo illuſtrious by their 


founders, and fo uſeful in the ends at firſt propoſed 
| Sz C 5 ſs m 
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from them, introduced public maſters, who taught 
them to young perſons, and practiſing them with ſuc- 
ceſs, made public ſhew and oſtentation of their ſkill, 
This ſort of men applied themſelves ſolely to the 
practice of this art, and carrying it to an exceſs, they 
formed it into a kind of ſcience, by the addition of 
rules and refinements; often challenging: each other 
out of a vain emulation, till at length they degenera- 
ted into a profeſſion of people, who, without any 
other employment, or merit, exhibited themſelves as 
a fight for the diverſion of the public. Our dancing- 
maſters are not unlike them in this reſpect, whoſe 
natural and original deſignation was to teach youth a 
graceful manner of walking, and a good addreſs; but 


now we ſee them mount the ſtage, and perform bal- 


lets in the garb of comedians, capering, jumping, 
ſkipping. and making variety of ſtrange and unnatu- 
ral motions. We ſhall ſee, in the ſeque], what opi- 
nion the antients had of their profefſed combatants 
and wreſtling-maſters. | 5 Bo 

There were four kinds of games ſolemnized in 
Greece. The Ohmpic, ſo called from Olympia, 
otherwiſe Piſa, a town of Elis in Peloponneſus, near 
which they were celebrated after the expiration of 
every four years in honour of Jupiter Olympicus. 
The Fythic, ſacred to Apollo ® Pythius, fo called from 
the ſerpent Python, killed by him; they were alſo ce- 
lebrated every four years. The Nemæan, which took 
their name from Nemæa, a city and foreſt of Pelo- 
ponneſus, and were either inſtituted or reftored by 
Hercules, after he had lain the lion of the Nemæan 
foreſt. They were ſolemnized every two years. And 
laſtly, the /7hmian, celebrated upon the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, from four years to four years, in honour of 
Neptune. (4) Thefcus was the reſtorer of them, and 
they continued even after the ruin of Corinth. That 
perſons might be preſent at theſe public ſports with 
(4) Paul. l. 2. p. 88. | 
® Sevcral reaſens are given fer this name, 
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greater quiet and ſecurity, there was a general ſuſpen- 
tion of arms, and ceſſation of hoſtilities throughout 
all Greece, during the time of their celebration. 

In theſe games, which were ſolemnized with incre- 
dible magnificence, and drew together a prodigious 
concourſe of ſpectators from all parts, a ſimple wreath 
was all the reward of the victors. In the Olympic 
games it was compoſed of wild olive. In the Pythic 
of laurel. In the Nemæan of green parſley (/): and 
in the Iſthmian of the ſame herb. The inſtitutors of 
theſe games implied from thence, that only honour, 


and not mean and ſordid intereſt, ought to be the mo- 


tive of great actions. Of what were men not capa- 
ble, accuſtomed to act ſolely from ſo glorious a prin+ 
ciple! (m) We have ſeen in the Perſian war, that Ti- 
granes, one of the moſt conſiderable captains in the 
army of Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Gre- 
cian games deſcribed, cried out with aſtoniſhment, 
addrefling himſelf to Mardonius, who commanded in 
chief; “ Heavens ! againſt what men are you leading 
1s? Inſenſible to intereſt, they combat only for glory / _ 
Which exclamation, though looked upon by Xerxes 
as an affect of abject fear, abounds with ſenſe and 


judgment. 


(n) It was from the ſame principle the Romans, 
whilſt they beſtowed upon other occaſions crowns of 
gold of great value, perſiſted always in giving only a 
wreath of oaken leaves to him who ſaved the life of 
a citizen, ** Oh manners, worthy of eternal re- 
«© membrance | cries Pliny, in relating this laudable 
« cuſtom, Oh grandeur, truly Roman, that would 


« afſign no other reward but honour, for the preſer- 
„vation of a citizen ! a ſervice indeed above all re- 


e ward; thereby ſufficiently arguing it their opinion, 


| ©& that it was criminal to ſave man's life. from the 


1 Apium. (n) Her. I. 8. C. 88. (n) Plin. | 16, C, 4. 
„Hara, Mergdbrie, x6; ary av v, a e de- 


f a ages Wy ary es pr iu. 755. 
i Wawa, oi 8 Fp6 nir Toy 


© motive 
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„ motive of lucre and intereſt!ꝰ O mores æternos, 
qui tanta opera bonore ſolo donaverint ; & cum reliquas 


coronas auro commendarent, ſalutem civis in pretio eſſe 


naluerint, clara profeſſione ſervari quidem haminem nefas 
ee lucri cauſa ! | X 

Amongſt all the Grecian games, the Olympic held 
undeniably the firſt rank, and that for three reaſons. 
They were ſacred to Jupiter, the greateſt of the gods; 
inftituted by Hercules, the firſt- of the heroes; and 
celebrated with more pomp and magnificence, amidft 
a greater concourſe of ſpectators from all parts, than 
any of the reſt. [EE ke | 

(o If ' Paufanias may be believed, women were pro- 
hibited to be preſent at them upon pain of death; and 
during their continuance, it was ordained, that no wo- 
man ſhould approach the place where the games were 
celebrated, or paſs on that ſide of the river Alpheus. 
One only was ſo bold as to violate this law, and ſlipt 
in diſguiſe amongſt the combatants. She was tried 
for the offence, and would have ſuffered for it accor- 


ding to the law, if the judges, in regard to her fa- 
ther, her brother, and her ſon, who had all been 
victors in the Olympic games, had not pardoned her 


offence, and ſaved her life. 


This law was very conformable with the Grecian | 
manners, amongſt whom the ladies were very reſer- | 
ved, ſeldom appeared in public, had ſeparate apart- | 
ments called Gynzcea, and never eat at table with |? 


the men when ſtrangers were preſent. It was cer- 
tainly inconſiſtent with decency to admit them at 
ſome of the games, as thoſe of wreſtling, and the 
Pancratium, in which the combatants fought naked. 
(p) The fame Pauſanias tells us in another place, 
that the prieſteſs of Ceres had an honourable ſeat in 
theſe games, and that virgins were not denied the li- 
berty of being preſent at them. For my part I can- 
not conceive the reaſon of ſuch inconſiſtency, which 
indeed ſeems incredible. 1 7 


le Pauſ. I. 5. p. 297. () Lib. 6. p. 382 


Tne 
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The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the victory 
in theſe games. They looked upon it as the perfection 
of glory, and did not believe it permitted to mortals 
to deſire any thing beyond it. * Cicero aſſures us, 
that with them it was no leſs honourable, than the 
conſular dignity in its original ſplendor with the an- 
tient Romans. And in another place he fays, that F 
to conquer at Olympia, was almoſt, in the ſenſe of 
the Grecians, more great and glorious, than to receive 
the honour of a triumph at Rome. Horace ſpeaks in 
ſtill ſtronger terms upon this kind of victory. | He 
is not afraid to ſay, that it exalts the victlor above hu- 
man nature ; they were no longer men but gods, 

We ſhall ſee hereafter what extraordinary honours 
were paid to the victor, of which one of the moſt af- 
feting was, to date the year with his name. No- 
thing could more effectually enliven their endeavours, 
and make them regardleſs of expences, than the aſſu- 
rance of immortalizing their names, which, for the 
future, would be annexed to the calendar, and in the 
front of all laws made in the ſame year with the vic- 
tory. To this motive may be added the joy of know- 


ing, that their praiſes would be celebrated by the moſt 


famous poets, and ſhare in the entertatment of the 
moſt illuſtrious aſſemblies; for theſe odes were ſung 
in every houſe, and had a part in every entertainment. 
What could be a more powerful incentive to a peo- 
ple, who had no other object and aim than that of 
human glory | 5 

I ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to the 
Olympic games, which continued five days; and 
ſhall deſcribe, in as brief a manner as poſſible, the ſe- 
veral kinds of combats of which they were com- 


* Olympiorum victoria Græcis Græcos prope majus fuit et glorio- 
conſulatus ille antiquus videbatur. ſius, quam. Rome triumphaſſe, 
Tuſcul. Rueſt. lib. 2. n. 41. Pro Flacco, num. 31. 5 
1 Olympionicam eſſe, apud 

| . Palmaque nobilis 


Od. 2, lib. 4. 


Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. 
Sive quos Elea domum reducit 


Palma ccele 


ſtes, 


pc fed, 
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diſſertations, printed in the memoirs of the academy 


of Belles Lettres; wherein purity, perſpicuity, and e- 
legance of ſtile are united with profound erudition. 


poſed. Mr. Burette has treated this ſubject in ſeveral 4 


I make no ſcruple in appropriating to my uſe the riches 


of my brethren, and upon this ſubject of the O- | 
lympic games have made very free with the late Abbe 


Maſſieu's remarks upon the odes of Pindar. 

The combats, which had the greateſt ſhare in 
the ſolemnity of the public games, were boxing, 
wreſtling, the pancratium, the diſcus or quoit, and 
racing. To theſe may be added the exerciſes of leap- 
ing, throwing the dart, and that of the trochus or 
wheel; but as theſe were neither important, nor of any 
great reputation, I ſhall content myſelf with having on- 
ly mentioned them in this place. For the better me- 
thodizing the particulars of theſe games and exerciſes, 
it will be neceſſary to begin with an account of the 
Athlete or combatants, 


SecT, I. Of the Athlete or combatants. 


HE term Athletz is derived from the Greek word 
=, which ſigniſies labour, combat. This 
name was given to thoſe who exerciſed themſelves 
with deſign to diſpute the prizes in the public games. 
The art by which they formed themſelves for theſe en- 
counters, was called Gymnaſtic, from the Athletæ's 
practiſing naked. 1 
Thoſe who were deſigned for this profeſſion fre- 
quented, from their moſt tender age, the Gymnaſia 
or Palæſtæ, which were a kind of academies, main- 
tained for that purpoſe at the public expence. In theſe 


places ſuch young people were under the direction of 


different maſters, who employed the moſt effeQual 
methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of the 
public games, and to form them for the combats, 
The regimen they were under was very hard and ſe- 
vere. At firſt they had no other nouriſhment but dried 
figs, nuts, ſoit cheeſe, and a groſs heavy ſort of 

| | bread, 


bread 


uſe o 


pregan 


Mit 
5 
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; bread, called waltz, They were abſolutely forbid the 
! uſe of wine, and enjoined continence; which Horace: 


expreſſes thus, (7) 
Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit et alfit, 
Abſtinuit venere et vino. | 
Who, in th Olympic race, the prize would gain, 
Has born from early youth fatigue and pain, 
Exceſs of heat and cold has often try'd, 
Lowe's ſoftneſs baniſh'd, and the glaſs deny d. 
St. Paul, by an alluſion to the Athletz, exhorts the 
Corinthians, near whoſe city the Iſthmian games were 
celebrated, to a ſober and penitent life, Thoſe who 


firive, ſays he, for the maſtery, are temperate in all 


things : now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible. * Tertullian uſes the ſame 
thought to encourage the martyrs. He makes a com- 


| pariſon from what the hopes of victory made the Ath- 


letæ endure. He repeats the ſevere and painful exer- 
ciſes they were obliged to undergo; the continual an- 
guiſh and conſtraint in which they paſſed the beſt 
years of their lives, and the voluntary privation, 
which they impoſed upon themſelves, of all that was 
moſt affecting and grateful to their paſſions. It is true, 
the Athletæ did not always obſerve ſo ſevere a regimen, 


but at length ſubſtituted in its ſtead a voracity and in- 


nam, ut robori zdificando vacent; 


dolence extremely remote from it. 
The Athletæ, before their exerciſes, were rubbed 


with oils and ointments, to make their bodies more 
ſupple and vigorous. At firſt they made uſe of a belt, 
with an apron or ſcarf faſtened to it, for their more 
decent appearance in the combats; but one of the 
combatants happening to loſe the victory by this co- 


vering's falling off, that accident was the occaſion of 


(2) Art. Poet. v. 412. 


* Nempe enim & Athletæ ſe- 
pregantur ad ſtrictiorem diſcipli- 


oribus, à potu jucundiore; cogun- 
tur, cruciantur, fatigantur. Ter- 


tul, ad Martyr, 
continentur a luxuria, a cibis læti- 


facrifi- 
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facrificing modeſty to convenience, and retrenching to ir 
the apron for the future. The Athletæ were only na- 
ked in ſome exerciſes, as wreſtling, boxing, the pan- of 01 
cratium, and the foot-race. They practiſed a kind of |} empl 
noviciate in the Gymnaſia for ten months, to accom- petite 
pliſh themſelves in the ſeveral exerciſes by aſſiduous 
application; and this they did in the preſence of ſuch, *' 
as curioſity or idleneſs conducted to look on. But It 
when the celebration of the Olympic games drew nigh, 7 kun 
the Athletæ, who were to appear in them, were kept they 
to- double exerciſe. „ 9 
Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs * 
were required; as to birth, none but Greeks were to | W 
be received. It was alſo neceſſary, that their manners 
ſhould be unexceptionable, and their condition free. 
No ſtranger was admitted to combat in the Olympic 
games; and when Alexander, the ſon of Amyntas 
king of Macedon, preſented himſelf to diſpute the 
prize, his competitors, without any regard to the 
royal dignity, oppoſed his reception as a Macedonian, 
and conſequently a Barbarian and a ſtranger; nor 
could the judges be prevailed upon to admit him, till 
he had proved in due form his family originally de- 
ſcended from the Argives. $224 
'The perſons who preſided in the games, called | 
Agonathete, Athlothetæ, and Hellanodice, regiſtered the } reduc 
name and country of each champion; and upon the | 
opening of the games an herald proclaimed the names called 
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of the combatants. They were then made to take to int 
an oath, that they would religiouſly obſerve the ſeve- TI 
ral laws preſcribed in each kind of combat, and to do were 
nothing contrary to the eſtabliſhed orders, and regu- ward: 
lations of the games. Fraud, artifice, and exceſſive | 3nd fl 
violence, were abſolutely prohibited; and the maxim maki. 
ſo generally received elſewhere, that it is indifferent my 

that 


whether an enemy is conquered by deceit or valour, : 
was baniſhed from thefe combats. The addreſs of a in the 
combatant, expert in all the turns of his art, who | 0) 


knew how to ſhift and fence dexterouſly, to put the 
* „ change 
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change upon his adverſary with art and ſubtlety, and- 
to improve the leaſt advantages, muſt not be con- 
founded here with the cowardly and knaviſh cunning 
of one, who, without regard to the laws preſcribed, 
employs the moſt unfair means to vanquiſh his com- 
titor. Thoſe, who diſputed the prize in the ſeve- 
ral kinds of combats, drew lots for their precedency' 
in them. | 
It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to 
run over the different kinds of combats, in which 
they exerciſed themſelves. 


Secr, II. Of wreflling. 


RESTLING is one of the moſt antient ex- 
erciſes of which we have any knowledge, ha- 
ving been practiſed in the time of the patriarchs, as 


the wreſtling of the angel with Jacob * oves (7). 


| Jacob ſupported the angel's attack ſo.vigoroui 5 
| perceiving he could not throw ſo rough a wreſtl 


_ 
er, he 


vas reduced to make him lame by touching the ſinew | 
of his thigh, which immediately ſhrunk up. 


, —— — 


Wreſtling among the Greeks, as well as other na- 
tions, was practiſed at firſt with ſimplicity, little art, 
and in a natural manner; the weight of the body, and 
the ſtrength of the muſcles having more ſhare in it, 
than addreſs and ſkill. Theſeus was the firſt, that 
reduced it to method, and refined it with rules of art. 


He was alſo the firſt who eſtabliſhed the public ſchools, 


called Palz/!rz, where the young people had maſters 


* to inſtruct them in it. 


The wreſtlers, before they began their combats, | 


f were rubbed all over in a rough manner, and aſter- 
wards anointed with oils, which added to the ſtrength, 


and flexibility of their limbs. 


But as this unction, in 


making the ſkin too ſlippery, rendered it difficult for 


) Gen. xxl, 24. 


them to take good hold of each other, they remedied 
that inconvenience, ſometimes by rolling themſelves 
in the duſt of the Palæſtræ, ſometimes by throwing a 


fine 
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fine ſand upon each other, kept for that purpoſe in 


the Xyſtæ, or portico's of the Gymnaſia. 


Thus prepared, the wreſtlers began their combat. ; 
They were matched two againſt two, and ſometimes |?; 
In this 
combat, the whole aim and deſign of the wreſtlers | 
was to throw their adverſary upon the ground. Both | 


ſeveral couples contended at the ſame time. 


ſtrength and art were employed to this purpoſe : they 
ſeized each other by the arms, drew forwards, puſhed 


backwards, uſed. many diſtortions and twiſtings of the 
body; locking their limbs into each other's, ſeizing | 


by the neck, throttling, preſſing in their arms, ftrug. 
- gling, plying on all ſides, lifting from the ground, 

daſhing their heads together like rams, and twiſting 
one another's necks. The moſt conſiderable advan- 
tage in the wreſtler's art was to make himſelf maſter 
of his adverſary's legs, of which a fall was the imme- 
diate; conſequence. From whence Plautus ſays in his 
Pſeudolus, ſpeaking. of wine, He is @ dangerous 
wreſtler, he preſently takes one by the | heels, "The 
Greek terms wrorxaitew, and rh, and the Latin 


word fupplantare, ſeem to imply, that one of. theſe. 


arts conſiſted in ftooping down to ſeize the antagoniſt 
under the ſoles of his feet, and in raiſing them up to 
give him the fall. | 

In this manner the Athletz wreſtled ſtanding, the 
combat ending with the fall of one of the competi- 
tors, But when it happened that the wreſtler, who 
was down, drew his adverſary along with him, either 
by art or accident, the combat continued upon the 
ſand, the antagoniſts tumbling and twining with each 
other in a thouſand different ways, till one of them 
got uppermoſt, and compelled the other to aſk quar- 
ter, and confeſs himſelf vanquiſhed, There was a 
third ſort of wreſtling, called A, from the 
Athletz's uſing only their hands in it, without taking 
hold of the body as in the other kinds; and this ex- 
erciſe ſerved as a prelude to the greater combat, It 


* Captat pedes primùm, luctator doloſus eſt, - | 
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conſiſted in intermingling their fingers, and in ſqueez- 


ing them with all their force; in puſhing one another 


: by joining the palms of their hands together ; in twiſt- 
ing their fingers, wriſts, and other joints of the arm, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other member; and the 
victory was his, who obliged his opponent to aſk 


rter. | 
The combatants were to fight three times ſucceſ- 


ſively, and to throw their antagoniſts at leaſt twice 
before the prize could be adjudged to them. £4 ie 


(s) Homer deſcribes the wreſtling of Ajax and Ulyſ- 


| ſes; Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous; Lucan, 


| of Hercules and Antzus; and the Thebaid of Sta- 
| tius, of Tydeus and Agylleus. 


war pes; Wigs 


| Greeks were Milo of Croton, whoſe - hiſtory 


The wreſtlers of greateſt reputation amongſt the 
J have 


| related elſewhere at large, and Polydamas. The lat- 


ter, alone and without arms, killed a furious lion upon 


mount Olympus, in imitation of Hercules, whom he 
| propoſed to himſelf as a model in this action. 


Ano-' 


| ther time having ſeized a bull by one of his hind- 


legs, the beaſt could not get looſe without leaving his 
hoof in his hands. He could hold a chariot behind, 
whilſt the coachman whipt his horſes in vain to make 
them go forwards, Darius Nothus, king of Perſia, 
hearing of his prodigious ſtrength, was deſirous of ſee- 
ing him, and invited him to Suſa. Three ſoldiers of 
that prince's guard, and of that band, which the Per- 
ſians called immortal, eſteemed the moſt warlike of 
their troops, were ordered to fall upon him. Our 
champion fought and killed them all three. 


SE r. III. Of Boxing or the Ceftus, 


80 XING is a combat at handy blows, from 
whence it derives its name. The combatants 
covered their fiſts with a kind of offenſive arms, cal- 
led Ceſtus, and their heads with a fort of leather cap, 
(i) Iliad. I. 23. v. 708, Kc. Ovid, Metam. I. 9. v. 31, &c. Pharſ. 
l. 4. v. 612. Stat. I. 6. v. 147. | | k 

| to 
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to defend their temples and ears, which were moſt except 
expoſed to blows, and to deaden their violence. The ackno 
Ceſtus was a kind of gauntlet or glove, made of ſtraps them 
of leather, and plated with braſs, lead, or iron with- red, t 
inſide, Their uſe was to ſtrengthen the hands of the carryi 
combatants, and to add violence to their blows. 2 gorou 

Sometimes the Athletz came immediately to the face, 
moſt violent blows, and began with charging in the jaws | 
moſt furious manner. Sometimes whole hours paſſed FF W 
in haraſſing and fatiguing each other, by a continual veral 
extenfion of their arms; rendering each other's blows that 
ineffectual, and endeavouring in that manner of de · Pollu 
fence to keep off their adverſary. But when they ſame 
fought with the utmoſt fury, they aimed chiefly at of D 
the head and face, which parts they were moſt careful |? Flack 
to defend, by either avoiding or catching the blows | 
made at them. When a combatant came on to throw |: 
himſelf with all his force and vigour upon another, v v 
they had a ſurprizing addreſs in avoiding the attack, | 
by a nimble turn of the body, which threw the im- of tt 
prudent adverſary down, and deprived him of the |? unite 
victory. „ „„ 

However fierce the combatants were againſt each ing, 
other, their being exhauſted by the length of the and 
combat, would frequently reduce them to the neceſffity. was 
of making a truce, Upon which the battle was ſuſ- } boxi: 
pended for ſome minutes, that were employed in re- lers: 
covering their . fatigue and rubbing off the ſweat into m 
which they were bathed. After which they renewed |] but 
the fight, till one of them, by letting fall his arms |! mig] 
through weakneſs, or by ſwooning away, explained, | 1 
that he could no longer ſupport the pain or fatigue, | Pan- 
and deſired quarter; which was confeſſing himſelf | or / 
vanquiſhed. - N WI TOC his: 


Boxing was one of the rudeſt and moſt dangerous | thro 
of the Gymnic combats; becauſe, beſides the danger | brok 
of being crippled, the combatants ran the hazard of | of v 
their lives, They ſometimes fell down dead, or dy- (e) 
ing, upon the fand; though that ſeldom happened, Il. 

| | | except! 
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e moſt ; except the vanquiſhed perſon perſiſted too long in not 


he 
F ſtraps 


L 6, Argonaut, I. 4 ' (a) was m . 


acknowledging his defeat: yet it was common for 
them to quit the fight with a countenance ſo disfigu- 
red, that it was not eaſy to know them afterwards ; 
carrying away with them the ſad marks of their vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, ſuch as bruiſes and contuſions in the 
face, the loſs of an eye, their teeth knocked out, their 


: 
2 jaws broken, or ſome more conſiderable fracture. 


We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, ſe- 


2 veral deſcriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, 
that of Epeus and Euryalus; (:) in Theocritus, of 
Pollux and Amycus; in Apollonius Rhodius, the 
"7 ſame battle of Pollux and Amycus; in Virgil, that 
of Dares and Entellus; and in Statius, and Valerius 
Flaccus, of ſeveral other combatants. 


 Sxcr. IV. Of the Pancratium. 


| | 12 Pancratium (2) was ſo called from two 


Greek words, which ſignify that the whole force 


of the body was neceflary for ſucceeding in it. It 


united boxing and wreſtling in the ſame fight, bor- 
rowing from one its manner of ſtruggling and fling- 
ing, and from the other, the art of dealing blows, 
and of avoiding them with ſucceſs. In wreſtling it 


was not permitted to ſtrike with the hand, nor in 
boxing to ſeize each other in the manner of the wreſt- 
lers: but in the Pancratium, it was not only allowed 


to make uſe of all the gripes and artifices of wreſtling, 
but the hands and feet, and even the teeth and nails, 
might be employed to conquer an antagoniſt. 

This combat was the moſt rude and dangerous. A 


Pancratiaſt in the Olympic games, (called Arrichion, 
or Arrachion ) perceiving himſelf almoſt ſuffocated by 
his adverſary, who had got faſt hold of him by the 
throat, at the ſame time that he held him by the foot, 
broke one of his enemy's toes, the extreme anguiſh 

of which obliged him to aſk quarter at the very in- 


t) Dioſcor. Idyl. 22. Argonautic. lib. 2. Eneid. I. 1, Thebaid, 
ſtant 
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ſtant Arrichion himſelf expired. The Agonothete 
crowned Arrichion though dead, and proclaimed him 
victor. Philoſtratus has left us a very lively deſcrip 
tion of a painting, which repreſented this combat. 


SEOr. V. Of the Diſcus, or wait, 


14 HE Diſcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, TH 
made ſometimes of wood, but more frequently of 

None, lead, or other metal; as iron, or braſs. Thoſe that t 
who uſed this exerciſe were called Diſcoboli, that is, 
flingers of the Diſcus. The epithet xaremades, which 1 
ſignifies borne upon the ſtoulders, given this inſtrument '! 4 
by Homer, ſufficiently ſhews, that it was of too great 2 
weight to be carried from place to place in the hand 
only, and that the ſhoulders were neceſſary for the 
ſupport of ſuch a burden any ſpace of time. 

The intent of this exerciſe, as of almoſt all the Þ ; 
others, was to invigorate the body, and to make it 
more capable of ſupporting the weight, and uſe of 
arms. In war they were often obliged to carry ſuch | 
loads, as appear exceſſive in theſe days, either of pro- | 3 
viſions, faſcines, paliſades; or in ſcaling of walls, 
when, to equal the height of them, ſeveral of the be- O 
ſiegers mounted upon the ſhoulders of each other.. 
The Athletæ, in hurling the Diſcus, put themſelves ance. 
into the beſt poſture they could, to add force to their eſtim 
caſt. They advanced one foot, upon Which leaning | | pic C 
the whole weight of their bodies, they poiſed the Dil- | lemn 
cus in their hands, and then whirling it round ſeve- I. 
ral times almoſt horizontally, to add force to its mo- in Fu 
tion, they threw it off with the joint ſtrength of hands, | Gree 
arms, and body, which had all a ſhare in the vigour for t 
of the diſcharge. He that flung the Diſcus fartheſt WAS 
was the victor. - * 0 
| The moſt famous painters and ſeulptces of antiqui- Mom 
ty, in their endeayours to repreſent naturally the atti- 
tudes of the Diſcoboli, have left poſterity many ma- meaſwr 
ſter-pieces in their ſeveral arts. Quintilian exceeding- beck 
I excob a ſtatue of that kind, which had been . Pliny 
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ted Myron: * What can be more finiſhed, or 
mare happily the muſcular diſtortions of the body in the ex- 


expreſs 


q nee of the Diſcus, than the Diſcobolus of Myron ? 


SecT. VI. 


Of the Pentathlum. 


PHE Greeks gave this name to an exerciſe compo- 


ſed of five others. 


It was the common opinion, 


that thoſe five exerciſes were wreſtling, running, leap- 
ing, throwing the dart, and the Diſcus. It was be- 
lieved that this ſort of combat was decided in one day, 
and ſometimes the ſame morning ; and that the prize, 
which was ſingle, could not be given but to the vic 


tor in all thoſe exerciſes. 


The exerciſe of leaping, and throwing the javelin, 
of which the firſt conſiſted in leaping a certain length, 
and the other in hitting a mark with a. javelin at a 
certain diſtance, contributed to the forming of a ſoldi- 
er, by making him nimble and active in battle, and 
arent in flinging the ſpear and dart. 


SECT. VII. 


* 
4 


Of * 


O F all the exereiſes, which the Athletæ cultivated 
with ſo much pains and induſtry for their appear- 
ance jn the public games, .running was in the higheſt 
eſtimation, and held the foremoſt rank. The Olym- 
pic Games generally opened with races, and were ſo- 
lemnized at firſt with no other exerciſe. | 

The place where the Athletæ exerciſed themſelves 
in running, was generally called the Stadium by the 
Greeks ; as was that wherein they diſputed in earneſt 


for the prize. 


As the liſts or courſe for theſe games 


was at at firſt but one + Stadium in length, it took 


* Quid tam diſtortum et elabo- 
ratum, quam eſt ille Diſcobolus 
E 8 bib. 2. cap. 13. 


tadium was a land- 
. among the Greets, and 
was, according to Heradetus I. 2. 
c. 149. fix hundred feet in extent. 
ny ad lib. 2, c. 23. that it 


wat fix bundred and taventy five. 
Thoſe tus authors may agree, conſi- 


dering the difference. between the 
Greek and Roman foot; beſides 
Thich, the meaſure of the Stadium 


varies, according to the difference of 


times and places, 
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its name from its meaſure, and was called the Stadium, 
whether preciſely of that extent, or of a much grea- 
ter. 


Under that denomination was included not on- 


ly the ſpace, in which the Athletæ ran, but alſo that 
which contained the ſpectators of the Gymnic games. 
The place, where the Athletz contended, was called 
Scamma, from its lying lower than the reſt of the Sta- 
dium, on each fide of which, and its extremity, ran 
an aſcent or kind of terraſs, covered with ſeats and 
benches, upon which the ſpectators were ſeated. 


The moſt remarkable parts of the Stadium were its a 


The entrance of the courſe was marked at firſt on- ; 24 
ly by a line drawn on the ſand, from fide to ſide of tory : 
the Stadium. To that at length was ſubſtituted a kind | 


ef barrier, which was only a cord ſtrained tight in the 


entrance, middle, and extremity. 


front of the horſes or men, that were to run. It 
was ſometimes a rail of wood. The opening of this 
barrier was the ſignal for the racers to ſtart. 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by 
the circumſtance of having the prizes, allotted to the 
victors, ſet up there, 


St Chryſoſtom draws a fine 
tompariſon from this cuſtom. As the judges, ſays he, 


O21 ay Et 8 8 * 


in the races and other games, expoſe, in the midſt of the | 
Stadium, to the wiew- of the champions, the crowns, 
which they are to receive; in like manner the Lord, by 
the mouth of his prophets, has placed the prizes in the | 


midſt of the courſe, which he deſigns for thoſe, who have | 


the courage to contend for them. 

At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where 
the foot races ended, but in thoſe of chariots and 
horſes they were to run ſeveral times round it, with- 
out ſtopping, and afterwards conclude the race by re- 
gaining the other extremity of the liſts, from whence 
they ſtarted. . e | | 2068 
There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the 
horſe, and the foot race. I ſhall begin with the laſt, 
as the moſt ſimple, natural, and antient, : 
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1. Of the Foot- race. 
The runners, of whatever number they were, ran- 


| ged themſelves in a line, after having drawn lots for 


2 their places. 
called P 


* Whilſt they waited the ſignal to 
ſtart, they practiſed, by way of prelude, various 
motions to awaken their activity, and to keep their 


ſelves breathing by ſmall leaps, and making little ex- 
curſions, that were a kind of trial of their ſpeed 
Upon the ſignal's being given, they 


lowed by the eye, which was ſolely to decide the vic- 
tor the Agoniſtic laws prohibited, upon the 
molt infamous penalties, the attaining it by any foul 


method 


In the ſimple race the extent of the Stadium was 
run but once, at the end of which the prize attended 


the victor, that is, he who came in firſt. In the race 
called Aiwwa®-, the competitors ran twice that length, 


that is, after having arrived at the goal, they return- 
ned to the barrier. To theſe may be added a third ſort 
called Axe, which was the longeſt of all, as its 
name implies, and was compoſed of ſeveral Diauli. 
Sometimes it conſiſted of twenty four Stadia backwards 


3h and forwards, tuning twelve times round the goal. 
in | 


There were runners in antient times, as well amongſt 
the Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated 


* Tunc rite citatos 
Explorant acuuntque gradus, -variaſque per artes 

Inſtimulant docto languentia membra tumultu. 
Poplite nunc flexo ſidunt, nunc lubrica forti 
Pectora collidunt plauſu z nunc ignea tollunt | 
Crura, brevemque fugam nec-opino fine reponunt. ty 

Stat. Theb. lib. 6. . 587: Ce. 
They try,' they rouſe their ſpeed, with various arts 
Their languid limbs they prompt to act their parts, 
Now with bent hams, amidſt the prattis'd crowd, 
They fit ; now ſtrain their lungs, and ſhout aloud ; 
Now a foort flight worth fiery ſteps they trace, 
And = a ſudden flip abridge the mimic race. 
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9 : 
for their ſwiftneſs. (x) Pliny tells us, that it was Stad 
thought prodigious in Phidippides to run eleven hundred from 
and forty Stadia (y) between Athens and Lacedzmon in ceſſa 
the ſpace of two days, till Anyſtis of the latter place, quair 
and Philonides, the runner of Alexander the Great, had 
made twelve hundred Stadia (z) in one day, from Si- cult. 
cyone to Elis. Theſe runners were denominated 3 Deſu 
nprgodopeers, as we find in that paſſage of Herodotus (a), occal 
which mentions Phidippides. In the conſulate of Fon- 
teius and Vipſanus, in the reign of Nero, a boy of nine 
years old, ran ſeventy-five thouſand paces (5) between T 
noon and night. Pliny adds, that in his time there the e 
were runners, who ran one hundred and ſixty thou- that f 
ſand paces (c) in the circus. Our wonder at ſuch a pro- tors; 
digious ſpeed will increaſe, (continues he) (4) if we re- their 
flect, that when Tiberius went to Germany to his donſt. 
brother Druſus, then at the point of death, he could fighti 
not arrive there in leſs than four and twenty hours, finity 
though the diſtance was but two hundred thouſand |} as a 
paces, (e) and he ran with three poſt chaiſes f with the to the 
utmoſt diligence, BE. . p poſſib 
2, Of the Horſes races. | | Te ann 
The race of a ſingle horſe with a rider was leſs ce- firſt « 
lebrated by the antients, yet it had its favourers a- Hence 
mongſt the moſt conſiderable perſons, and even kings the ar 
themſelves, and was attended with uncommon glory to pra 
to the victor. Pindar, in his firſt ode, celebrates a a The! 
victory of this kind, obtained by Hiero, king of Sy- riots, 
racuſe, to whom he gives the title of KH, that is, liar to 
Victor in the horſe-race ; which name was given to the] private 
| Horſes carrying only a ſingle rider, K. i. Some- and ti 
times the rider led another horſe by the bridle, and the fie 
then the horſes were called Deſultorli, and their riders of arn 
Deſultores ; becauſe, after a number. of turns in the | Her 
x) Plin. I. 7. c. 20. 57 leaguet. (x)] bo hapues, er. 1 
L 6. 4 106, 65 30 2 25 oy ( More 55 53 — | 2 Va tro "I 
Max. I. 5. c. 5. (e) 67 leagues, | e * torum in 
+ e bad only @ guide, and one officer with him, 1 equos, in 
a 2 ; ta- 1 
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Stadium, they changed horſes by dexterouſly vaulting 
from one to the other. A ſurprizing addreſs was ne- 
ceſſary upon this occaſion, eſpecially in an age unac- 
quainted with the uſe of ſtirrops, and when tlie horſes 
had no ſaddles, which ſtill made the leap more diffi- 
cult. In the armies there were alſo cavalry * called 


Deſultores, who vaulted from one horſe to another, as 


occaſion required, and were generally Numidians. 


3. Of the Chariot-races. 


This kind of race was the moſt renowned of all 
the exerciſes uſed in the games of the antierits,. and 
that from whence' moſt honour-redounded to the vie- 
tors; which is not to be wondered at, if we conſider 
their origin. It is plain, they were derived from the 
tonſtant cuſtom of princes, heroes, and great men, of 


finity of examples of this kind. This being admitted 
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the] Hence it was, that all thoſe, who preſented them- 


H er, f 


j Val, 


7 liar to them. 


as a cuſtom, it is natural to ſuppoſe it very agreeable. 
to theſe heroes, to have their charioteers as expert as 
poſſible in driving, as their ſucceſs depended, in a ve- 
ry great meaſure, upon the addreſs of their drivers. 


| It was antiently, therefore, only to perſons of the 
ſs ce- 


firſt conſideration, that this office was confided. 
Hence aroſe a laudable emulation to excel others in 


kings | the art of guiding a chariot, and a kind of neceſſity 


to practiſe it very much, for the attainment of it. 
The high rank of the perſons, who made uſe of cha- 


riots, enobled, as it always happens, an exerciſe pecu- 
The other exerciſes: were adapted to 


private ſoldiers and horſemen, as wreſtling, running, 


and the ſingle horſe- race; but the uſe of chariots in 
the field was always reſerved to princes, and generals 


of armies. $323 


nam, in recentem equum ex ſeſſe, 
armatis tranſultare mos erat: es 

ta velocitas iplis, tamquèe d els 
equorum genus ett, Liv. bb, 23. 
IF a £ ſelves 


Nec omnes Numidz in dex- 
tro locati cornu, ſed quibus deſul - 
torum in modum binos trahentibũs 
equos, inter acerrimam ſæpe pug- 


Sta 
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ſelves in the Olympic games to diſpute the prize in 1 q 
the chariot- races, were perſons conſiderable either for oui 
their riches,” their birth, their employments, or great our 
actions. Kings themſelves aſpired paſſionately to this the 
glory, from the belief that the title of victor in theſe it + 
mes, was ſcarce inferior to that of conqueror, and ,F 1 
that the Olympic palm added new dignity to the vide 
ſplendors of a throne. Pindar's odes inform us, that upo! 
Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracuſe, were of that Tt 
opinion, Dionyſius, who reigned there long aſter un 
them, carried the ſame ambition much higher. Phi- he 
lip of Macedon had theſe victories ſtampt upon his 
coins, and ſeemed as much affected with them, as pro 
with thoſe obtained againſt the enemies of his ſtate. rouſ 
(e) All the world knows the anſwer of Alexander the ye 
Great on this ſubject. When his friends aſked him, adm 
whether he would diſpute the prize of the races in com 


Q. 

I) 

M 
— 


theſe games? Les, ſaid he, lings were to be my an- E laſt 
tagoniſts, Which ſhews, that he would not have dif- |} ving 


dained theſe exerciſes, if there had been competitors '' one 
in them worthy of him. = 
T he chariots were generally drawn by two or four | ged 
horſes, placed in a row: bigæ, quadrigæ. Sometimes tore 
mules: ſupplied the place of horſes, and then the cha- 7 
riot was called 2z44y. Pindar, in the fifth ode of his ing 
firſt book, celebrates one Pſaumis, who had obtained to d 
a triple victory; one by a chariot drawn by four fays 


A Lay 


horſes, rerfixag; another by one drawn by mules, } « + 
«zi; and the third by a ſingle horſe, hir, which } « y 
the title of the ode ex preſſes. . „ 0 
© Theſe chariots, upon a ſignal given, ſtarted toge- 4g 
ther from a place called Carceres. Their places « f 
were regulated by lot, which was not an indifferent! « f 
circumſtance as to the victory; for being to turn round) « , 
a boundary, the chariot on the left was nearer than « h 
thoſe on the right, which in conſequence had a greater F 

, eompaſs to take. It appears from ſeveral paſſages in] 
Pindar, and eſpecially from one in Sophocles, which! 05 

(e, Plut. in Alex. p. 666. : i 
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J ſhall cite very ſoon, that they ran twelve times 
round the Stadium. He that came in firſt the twelfth 
round was victor, The chief art conſiſted in taking 
the beſt ground at the turning of the boundary : for 
if the charioteer drove too near it, he was in danger 
of daſhing the chariot to pieces; and if he kept too 
wide of it, his neareſt antagoniſt might cut the way 
upon him, and get foremoſt. | 

It is obvious that theſe chariot-races could not be 
run without ſome danger; for as the * motion of the 
wheels was very rapid, and grazed againit the boun- 
dary in turning, the leaſt error in driving would have 
broke the chariot in pieces, and might have danger 
rouſly wounded the charioteer, An example of which 
we find in the Electra of Sophocles, who gives an 
admirable deſcription of this kind of race, run by ten 
competitors, The falſe Oreſtes, at the twelfth and 
laſt round, having only one antagoniſt, the reſt ha- 
ving been thrown out, was fo unfortunate to break 
one of his wheels againſt the boundary, and falling 
out of his ſeat entangled in the reins, the horſes drag- 
ged him violently forwards along with them, and 
tore him to pieces : but this very ſeldom happened. 


/) To avoid ſuch danger, Neſtor gives the follow- 


ing directions to his ſon Antilochus, who was going 
to diſpute the prize in the chariot- races. My fon,” 
ſays he, drive your horſes as near as poſſible to 


© the turning; for which reaſon always inclining 


« your body over your chariot, get the left of your 
«© competitors, and encouraging the horſe on the right, 
&« give him the rein, whilſt the near horſe, hard held, 
„ turns the boundary ſo cloſe to it, that the nave of 
& the wheel ſeems to graze upon it; but have a care 
ce of running againſt the ſtone, leſt you wound your 
“ horſes, and daſh the chariot in pieces.“ 3 

Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his 


(Y Hom. II. I. 23. v. 334, &c. 


* Metaque fervidis Evitata rotis. Horat. Od. 1. 
The geal ſbun d by the burning wheels, 


BY 3 opinion 


* 
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opinion very conſiderable, in regard to the places of dic t 
thoſe, wi o contended for the prize in the chariot- race. Lefec 


They all ſtarted indecd from the ſame line, and at Phil! 
the ſame time, and ſo far had no advantage of each cum 
other; but he, whoſe lot gave him the firſt place, 
being neareſt the boundary at the end of the career, Prlz 
and having but a ſmall compaſs to deſcribe in turning 
about it, had leſs way to make than the ſecond, third, gued 
fourth, Cc; eſpecially when the chariots were drawn © 
by four horſes, which took up a greater ſpace between com 
the firft and the others, and obliged them to make a ning 


larger circle in coming round. This advantage twelve gard 
times together, as it muſt happen, admitting the Sta- one 
dium was to be run round twelve times, gave ſuch a that 
ſuperiority to the firſt, as ſeemed to aſſure him infalli- (: 
bly of the victory againſt all his competitors. To |} Elea 
me it ſeems, that the fleetneſs of the horſes, joined Alc! 
with the addreſs of the driver, might countervail this mol 
odds; either by getting before the firſt, or by taking and 
his place, if not in the firſt, in ſome of the ſubſequent '* Th. 
rounds: for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that in the pro- ſent 


greſs of the race, the antagoniſts always continued in Pic 
the ſame order they ſtarted. They often changed thir 
places in a ſhort interval of time, and in that variety 
and viciſſitude conſiſted all the diverſion of the ſpecta- an 


tors, in v 
It was not required, that thoſe who diſputed the tuo 
victory ſhould enter the liſts, and drive their chariots _ the 
in perſon. Their being ſpectators of the games, or Ban 
ſending their horſes thither was ſufficient ; but in ei- of 
ther caſe, it was previouſly neceſlary to regiſter the EXP 
names of the perſons, for whom the horſes were to wh 
run, either in the chariot or ſingle horſe- races. dies 
(g) At the time, that the city of Potidæa ſurren- 2 
1 


dered to Philip, three couriers brought him advices; | 

the firſt, that the IIlyrians had been defeated in a | Pas 

great battle by his general Parmenio; the ſecond, that 

he had carried the prize of the horſe-race in the Olym- | 

(g) Plut, in Alex. p. 666. | | z 
pic 
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pic games; and the third, that the queen was deli- 
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t-race. vered of a ſon. Plutarch ſeems to inſinuate, that 
and at Philip was equally delighted with each of theſe cir- 


cumſtances. | „„ 
(%) Hiero ſent horſes to Olympia to run for the 
prize, and cauſed a magnificent pavilion to be erected 


f each 
place, 


Areer, 
irning for them. Upon this occaſion Themiſtocles haran- 
third, gued the Greeks, to perſuade them to pull down the 
Irawn tyrant's pavilion, who had refuſed his aid againſt the 
ween | common enemy, and to hinder his horſes from run- 
ake a ning with the reſt. It does not appear that any re- 
welve gard was had to this remonſtrance; for we find by 
> Sta- one of Pindar's odes, compoſed in honour of Hiero, 
ich a that he won the prize in the equeſtrian races. 
rfalli- (i) No one ever carried the ambition of making a 
To great figure in the public games of Greece ſo far as 
ined Alcibiades, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
this moſt ſplendid manner, by the great number of horſes 
king and chariots, which he kept only for the races. 


There never was either private perſon or king, that 
ſent, as he did, ſeven chariots at once to the Olym- 


ro- 
4 in pic games, wherein he carried the firſt, ſecond, and 
1ged third prizes; an honour no one ever had before him. 
iety The famous poet Euripides celebrated theſe victories in 
ca- an ode, of which Plutarch has preſerved a fragment, 
in vit. Alcib, The victor, after having made a ſump- 
the tuous ſacrifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feaſt to 
iots the innumerable multitude of the ſpectators at the 
or games. It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the wealth 
ei- of a private perſon ſhould ſuffice to ſo enormous an 
the | expence: but Antiſthenes, the ſcholar of Socrates, 
to | who relates what he ſaw, informs us, that many ct- 
ties of the allies, in a kind of emulation with each 
en- | other, ſupplied Alcibiades with all things neceſſary 
s; | for the ſupport of ſuch incredible magnificence. Equi- 
a | pages, horſes, tents, ſacrifices, the moſt exquiſite pro- 
at | viſions, the moſt delicate wines, in a word, all that 
n- was neceſſary to the ſupport of his table or train. 
þ (b) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 124. (i) Plut. in Alcibiad. p. 196. 
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The paſſage is remarkable; for the ſame author af- | 


ſures us, that this was not only done when Alcibiades SEC 


went to the Olympic games, but in all his military 
expeditions and journeys by land or ſea. Where- |! 
« ever,” ſays he, Alcibiades travelled, he made 
<c uſe of four of the allied cities as his ſervants. Ephe- 
« ſus furniſhed him with tents, as magnificent as 
«© thoſe of the Perſians. Chios took care to provide 
« for his horſes; Cyzicum ſupplied him with facri- |. 
c fices, and proviſions for his table; and Leſbos gave 
«© him wine, with all the other neceſſaries of his 
«© houſe.” 1 | | 

I muſt not omit, in ſpeaking of the Olympic games, 
that the ladies were admitted to diſpute the prize in 
them as well as the men; which many of them ob- 
tained. (+) Cynifca, ſiſter of Ageſilaus king of Spar- 
ta, firſt opened this new path of glory to her ſex, 
and was proclaimed victrix in the race of chariots 
with four horſes. (1) This victory, which till then 
had no example, did not fail of being celebrated with 
ail poſſible ſplendor. (n) A magnificent monument 
was erected in Sparta in honour of Cyniſca; and the 
Lacedzmonians, though otherwiſe very little ſenſible 
to the charms of poetry, appointed a poet to tranſmit 
this new triumph to poſterity, and to immortalize its 
memory by an inſcription in verſe. () She herſelf 
dedicated a chariot of braſs, drawn by four horſes, 
in the temple of Delphos; in which the charioteer 
was alſo repreſented ; a certain proof that ſhe did not 
drive it herſelf. (o) In proceſs of time the picture of 
Cyniſca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was annexed 
to it, and the whole adorned with many inſcriptions 
in honour of that Spartan heroine, $55] 


Th (A Pauſan. J. Jo p · 172. (Y) P» 288. (n p · 272. 
(7) Id. 1. 5. p. 309. (o) Pauſan. I. 6. p. 344. ö 
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r af- | 
iades 8E C r. VIII. Of the honours and rewards, granted 
itary | to the victors. 


IerE- | E henours and rewards were of ſeveral 
nade | kinds. The ſpectators acclamations in honour of 
phe- | the victors were only a prelude to the rewards deſign- 
t as ed them. Theſe rewards were different wreaths of 
vide wild olive, pine, parſley, or laurel, according to the 
acri- different places where the games were celebrated. 
gave |? Thoſe crowns were always attended with branches of 
his palm, that the victors carried in their right hands; 
which cuſtom, according to Plutarch (p), aroſe, (per- 
nes, haps) from the nature of the palm- tree, which diſ- 
uin plays new vigour the more endeavours are uſed to 
ob- | cruſh or bend it, and is a ſymbol of the champion's | 
par- courage and reſiſtance in the attainment of the prize. 
ſex, As he might be victor more than once in the ſame 
r10ts games, and ſometimes, on the fame day, he might al- 
hen E receive ſeveral crowns and palms. 
vith | When the victor had received the crown and palm, 
ent an herald, preceded by a trumpet, conducted him 
the through the Stadium ; and proclaimed aloud his name 
ible and country, who paſſed in that kind of review be- 
mit fore the people, whilſt they redoubled their acclama- 
e its tions and applauſes at the ſight of him. 


ſelf When he returned to his own country, the people 
ſes, ¶ came out in a body to meet him, and conducted him 
tecr into the city, adorned with all the marks of his vic- "i 
not tory, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horſes. il 
: of He made his entry not through the gates, but through „ 
xed a breach purpoſely made in the walls. Lighted ll 
ONS | torches were carried before him, and a numerous 1 
train followed to do honour to the proceſſion. 1 


The Athletic triumph almoſt always concluded with, 5 
feaſts, made for the victors, the relations and friends, 
cither at the expence of the public, or by particulars, 
who regaled not only their families and friends, but 

r. JFoften a great part of the ſpectators. (9) Alcibiades 


(?) Sympoſ. I. 8, quæſ. 4. (2) Plut, in Alcib, p. 196, 
| Is - after 
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the firſt care of the victor, treated the whole aſſem- 
bly. Leophron did the ſame, as Athenæus reports (r); 
who adds, that Empedocles of Agrigentum, having 
conquered in the ſame games, and not having it in his 
power, being a Pythagorean, to regale the people 
with fleſh or fiſh, he cauſed an ox to be made of 
a paſte, compoſed of myrrh, incenſe, and all forts of 
ſpices, of which pieces were given to all who were 


preſent, 


One of the moſt honourable privileges, granted to 
the Athletic victors, was the right of taking place at 
the public games. At Sparta it was a cuſtom for the 
King to take them with him in military expeditions |} 
to fight near his perſon, and to be his guard; which] 
with reaſon was judged very honourable. Another 
privilege, in which the uſeful united with the honour- | 
able, was that of being maintained for the reſt of their 
lives at the expence of their country. (s) That this Þ 
expence might not become too chargeable to the ſtate, Þ 


Solon reduced the penſion of a victor in the Olym- 
pic games to five hundred drachma's (f); in the Iſth- 
mian to an hundred (2), and in the reſt in propor- 
tion. The victor, and his country conſidered this 
penſion leſs as a relief of the champion's indigence, 
than as a mark of honour and diſtinction, They 
were alſo exempted from all civil offices and employ- 
ments. 8 

The celebration of the games being over, one of 
the firſt applications of the magiſtrates, who preſided 
in them, was to inſcribe in the public regiſter, the 
name and country of the Athletæ, who had carried 
the prizes, and to annex the ſpecies of combat, in 
which they had been victorious. The chariot- race 
had the preference to all other games. From whence 
the hiſtorians, who date their facts by the Olympiads, 
as Thucydides, Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus, Diodorus Si- 


(7) Lib, I, p. 3. (s) Diog. Laert, in Solon, p. 37. 
(9 250 lire ( 50 livres, * 7 | 


culus, 


hy 


after having ſacrificed to Jupiter, which was always 


? A 
2 


race 


belie 
chan 
came 
verec 
fired 
ſet h 
them 
pion 
(x) 


11. 


always 
aſſem- 3 
ts (7); 5 1 


having 
t in his 
people 


1ade of 
ſorts of its title from the games, in which the combatants ſig- 
o were nalized themſelves, whoſe victories thoſe poems cele- 

4 brate. 


\ted to ter, by calling i in to the champion' 8 aſſiſtance, inca- 


lace at! 


for the f 


ditions Þ 
which! of imagination, to which he abandons himſelf. Be- 
nother Þ 


onour. manner of writing, intermingling the praiſes of the 


ar ö victories he ſang. (x) It is related upon this head, that 
e ſtate, one of the victors in boxing, called Scopas, having 
agreed with Simonides for a poem upon his victory, 


Oly m- 


e Iſth- 


ropor- 
d this 
gence, 
They 
nploy- 


one of 
-efided 
r, the 
arried 
it, in 
t-race 
hence 
piads, 


rus Si- 


culus, 


believe the ſequel. 
champion, whilſt the gueſts were at table, a ſervant 
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culus, and Pauſanias, almoſt always expreſs the Olym- 


piad by the name and country of the victors in that 
race. 

The praiſes of the victorious Athletæ were amongſt 
the Greeks one of the principal ſubjects of their ly- 
ric poetry, We find, that all the odes of the four 
books of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes 


The poet indeed frequently enriches his mat- 
pable alone of inſpiring all the enthuſiaſm neceſſary, 
the aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who have 
any relation to his ſubject; and to ſupport the flights 


fore Pindar, the poet Simonides practiſed the ſame 


gods and heroes with thoſe of the champions, whoſe 


the poet, according to cuſtom, after having given the 
higheſt praiſes to the champion, expatiates in a long 
digreſſion to the honour of Caſtor and Pollux. Sco- 
pas ſatisfied in appearance with the performance of 


dimonides, paid him however only the third part of 


the ſum agreed on, referring him for the remainder 
to the Tyndarides, whom he had celebrated ſo well. 
And he was well paid their part in eftect, if we may 
For at the feaſt given by the 


came to Simonides, and told him, that two men, co- 
vered with duſt and ſweat, were at the door, and de- 
ſired to ſpeak with him in all haſte. He had ſcarce 
ſet his foot out of the chamber, in order to go to 
them, when the roof fell in, and cruſhed the cham- 
pion with all his gueſts to death. 


(x) Cie. de orat. I. 2. n. 352,373 Phæd. I. 2. fab, 24. Quintil. 
11. c. 2. 
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Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame 
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of the champions. Statues were erected to the victors, 
eſpecially in the Olympic games, in the very place 


3 
0 
K 
->Y 
8 


where they had been crowned, and ſometimes in that 
of their birth alſo; which was commonly done at the 
expence of their country, Amongſt the ſtatues, 
which adorned Olympia, were thoſe of feveral chil- 
dren of ten or twelve years old, who had obtained 
the prize at that age in the Olympic games. They 
did not only raiſe ſuch monuments to the champions, 
but to the very horſes, to whoſe ſwiftneſs they were 


indebted for the Agoniſtic crown ; and (y) Pauſanias 


4 


mentions one, which was erected in honour of a mare, 


called Aura, whole hiſtory is worth repeating. 


the race, the mare continued to run in the ſame man- 
ner as if he had been upon her back. She outſtript 


all the reſt, and upon the ſound of the trumpets, which 
was uſual toward the end of the race to animate the 
competitors, ſhe redoubled her vigour and courage, 


Phi- 
dolas, her rider, having fallen off in the beginning of 


79 1 
We 


turned round the goal; and, as if ſhe had been ſenſiQ- 


ble of the victory, preſented herſelf before the judges 
of the games. "The Elæans declared Phidolas victor, 


with permiſſion to erect a monument to himſelf and 


the mare, that had ſerved him ſo well. 


Secr. IX. The diffrent tafte of the Greeks and Ro. 
mans, in regard to public fkews. 


the Greeks, I beg the reader's permiſſion to make a 
reflection, that may ſerve to explain the different cha- 
raters of the Greeks and Romans, with regard to 
this ſubject. Y | 54 

The moſt common entertainment of the latter, at 
which the fair ſex, by nature tender and compaſſionate, 


were preſent in throngs, was the combats of the gla- | | 


diators, and of men with bears and lions; in which 
(3) Lib. 6. p. 368. = 


the 


EFORE I make an end of obſerving upon the | 


combats and games ſo much in eſtimation among{ | 
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the cries of the wounded and dying, and the abun- 
dant effuſion of human blood, ſupplied a grateſul ſpe- 
Qacle for a whole people, who feaſted their cruel eyes 
with the ſavage pleaſure of ſeeing men murder one 


another in cool blood, and in the times of the perſe- 


cutions, with the tearing in pieces of old men and in- 
fants, of women and tender virgins, whoſe age and 
weakneſs are apt to excite compaſſion in the hardeſt 
Mee.” ©. - 555 hh 

In Greece theſe combats were abſolutely unknown, 
and were only introduced into ſome cities, after their 
ſubjection to the Roman people. (z) The Athenians, 
however, whoſe diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſticks were 
benevolence and humanity, never admitted them into 
their city; and when it was propoſed to introduce 
the combats of the gladiators, that they might not be 
outdone by the Corinthians in that point, Firſt throw 
dotun, cried out an * Athenian from the midſt of the 
aſſembly, throw down the altar, erected above a thou- 
ſand years ago by our anceſtors to Mercy. 

It muſt be allowed in this reſpect, that the conduct 
and wiſdom of the Greeks was infinitely ſuperior to 
that of the Romans, I ſpeak of the wiſdom of Pa- 
gans. Convinced that the multitude, too much go- 
verned by the objects of ſenſe to be ſufficiently amu- 
ſed and entertained with the pleaſures of the under- 
ſtanding, could be delighted only with ſenſible objects, 
both nations were ſtudious to divert them with games 
and ſhews, and ſuch external contrivances, as were 
proper to affect the ſenſes. In the inſtitution of 
which, each follows its peculiar genius and diſpoſition, 

The Romans, educated in war, and accuſtomed to 
battles, retained, notwithſtanding the politeneſs upon 
which they piqued themſelves, ſomething of their an- 
tient ferocity ; and hence it was, that the effuſion of 
blood, and the murders exhibited in their public ſhews, 


(z) Lucian in vit. Demonact. Pp. 1014. 
* J. coas Demonax a celebrated had been, He flouriſhed in the 
ebiloſopher, whoſe diſciple Lucian reign of Marcus Aurelius. | 
far 
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far from inſpiring them with horror, was a grateful 
entertainment to them, 3 

The inſolent pomp of triumphs flows from the ſame 
ſource, and argues no leſs inhumanity. To obtain 
this honour, it was neceſſary to prove, that eight or 
ten thouſand men at leaſt had been killed in battle. 
The ſpoils, which were carried with ſo much oſten- 
tation, proclaimed, that an infinity of honeſt families 
had been reduced to the utmoſt miſery, The innu- 


merable troop of captives had been free perſons a few 


days before, and were often diſtinguiſhable for honour, 
merit, and virtue. The repreſentation of the towns 
that had been taken in the war, explained, that they 


had ſacked, plundered, and burnt the moſt opulent 


Cities; and either deſtroyed, or enſlaved their inha- 
bitants. In fine, nothing was more inhuman, than 
to drag kings and princes in chains before the chariot 
of a Roman citizen, and to inſult their misfortunes 
and humiliation in that public manner. | 

(a) The triumphal arches, erected under the empe- 
rors, where the enemies appeared with chains upon 
their hands and legs, could proceed - only from an 
haughty fierceneſs of diſpoſition, and an inhuman 
pride, that took delight in immortalizing the ſhame 
and ſorrow of ſubjected nations. 


_ The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far more 


modeſt. They erected trophies indeed, but of wood, 
a matter little durable, which would ſoon conſume ; 
and thoſe it was prohibited to renew. 
ſon for this is admirable*, After time had deſtroyed 
and obliterated the marks of diſſenſion and enmity, 
that had divided the people, it would have been the 
exceſs of odious and barbarous animoſity, to have 
thought of re-eſtabliſhing them, and to have perpe- 
tuated the remembrance of antient quarrels, which 

(a) Plut. in Quæſt. Rom. p. 273. | | 
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could not be buried too ſoon in ſilence and oblivion. 
He adds, that the trophies of ſtone and braſs, ſince 
ſubſtituted to thoſe of wood, reflect no honour upon 
thoſe who introduced the cuſtom. 

(2) Jam pleaſed with the grief of Ageſilaus's coun- 
tenance after a conſiderable victory, wherein a great 
number of his enemies, that is to ſay of Greeks, were 
left upon the field, and to hear him utter, with ſighs 
and groans, theſe words, ſo full of moderation and 
humanity : Oh unhappy Greece, to deprive thy 
6 ſelf of ſo many brave citizens, and to deſtroy thoſe 
ce who had been ſufficient to have conquered all the 
e Barbarians!” | | 

The ſame ſpirit of moderation and humanity pre- 
vailed in the public ſhews of the Greeks. Their fe- 


ſtivals had nothing mournful or aMictive in them. 


Every thing in thoſe feaſts tended to delight, friend- 
ſhip, and harmony: and in that conſiſted one of the 
greateſt advantages which reſulted to Greece, from 
the ſolemnization of theſe games. The republics, ſe- 
parated by diſtance of country, and diverſity of inte- 
reſts, having the opportunity of meeting from time 
to time in the ſame place, and in the midſt of rejoi- 
cing and feſtivity, allied themſelves more ſtrictly with 
one another, apprized each other of their ſtrength, 
animated each other againſt the Barbarians and the 
common enemies of their liberty, and made up their 
differences by the mediation of ſome neutral ſtate in 
alliance with them. The ſame language, manners, 
ſacrifices, exerciſes, and worſhip, all conſpired to unite 
the ſeveral little ſtates of Greece into one great and 
formidable nation; and to preſerve amongſt them the 
ſame diſpoſition, the ſame principles, the ſame zeal 
for their liberty, and the ſame paſſion for the arts and 
ſciences, hy: | 


(5) Plut. in Lacon, Apophthegm. p. 211, 
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0 ANTI Iv. 
Of the prizes of wit, and the ſhews and repreſentations 


of the theatre, 


1 HAVE reſerved for the concluſion of this head 
another kind of competition, which does not at all 
depend upon the ſtrength, activity, and addreſs of the 
body, and may be called with reaſon the combat of 
the mind ; wherein the orators, hiſtorians, and poets, 
mads trial of their capacities, and ſubmitted their pro- 
duCtions to the cenſure and judgment of the public. 
The emulation in this ſort of diſpute was moſt lively 
and ardent, as the victory in queſtion might juſtly be 
deemed to be infinitely ſuperior to all the others, be- 
cauſe it affects the man more nearly, is founded in his 
perſonal and internal qualities, and decides the merit 
of his wit and capacity ; which are advantages we are 
apt to aſpire at with the utmoſt vivacity and paſſion, 
and of which we are leaſt of all inclined to renounce 
the glory to others. | | | 

It was a great honour, and at the ſame time a moſt 
ſenſible pleaſure, for writers, who are generally fond 
of fame and applauſe, to have known how to recon- 
cile the voices in their favour of ſo numerous and ſe- 
lect an aſſembly, as that of the Olympic games; in 
which were preſent all the fineſt geniufles of Greece, 
and all the beſt judges of the excellency of a work, 
This theatre was equally open to hiſtory, eloquence, 
and poetry, | | 
Herodotus read his hiſtory in the Olympic games 
to all Greece, aſſembled at them, and was heard with 
ſuch applauſe, that the names of the nine Muſes were 
given to the nine books, which compoſe his work, 
and the people cried out wherever he paſſed, That's 
| be, whe has wrote our hiſtory, and celebrated our glori- 
ous ſucceſſes againſt the barbarians ſo excellently. 

All who had been preſent at the games did aſter- 

(e) Lucian, in Herod, p. 622. 
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yards make every part of Greece reſound with the 


| name and glory of this illuſtrious hiſtorian. 


Lucian, who writes the fact I have repeated, adds, 
that after the example of Herodotus, many of the 
ſophiſts and rhetoricians went to Olympia to read the 
bharangues of their compoſing ; finding that the ſhort- 
Jeſt and moſt certain method of acquiring a great re- 
putation in a little time. 

(d) Plutarch obſerves, that Lyſias the famous Athe- 
nian orator, cotemporary with Herodotus, pronounced 
a ſpeech in the Olympic games, wherein he congra- 
Y culated the Greeks upon their reconciliation with each 
other, and their having united to reduce the power 


of Dionyſius the tyrant, as upon the greateſt action 


they had ever done. 

(e) We may judge of the paſſion of the poets to ſig- 
nalize themſelves in theſe ſolemn games, from that of 
Dionyſius himſelf. That prince, who had the fooliſh 
| vanity to believe himſelf the moſt excellent poet of 
his time, appointed readers, called in the Greek pad, 
! (Rhapſodifts,) to read ſeveral pieces of his compoſing 
When they began to pronounce the 


verſes of the royal poet, the ſtrong and harmonious 


voices of the readers occaſioned a profound ſilence, 
and they were heard at firſt with the greateſt atten- 
tion, which continually decreaſed as they went on, 
and turned at laſt into downright horſe- laughs and 
hooting; ſo miſerable did the verſes appear. (/) He 


| comforted himſelf for this diſgrace by a victory he 


gained ſometime after in the feaſt of Bacchus at Athens, 


in which he cauſed a tragedy of his compoſition to 


be repreſented. 

The diſputes of the poets in the Olympic games 
were nothing, in compariſon with the ardor and emu- 
lation, expreſſed by them at Athens: which is what 
remains to be faid upon this ſubject, and therefore I 
ſhall conclude with it; taking occaſion to give my 


(4) Plut. de vit. Orat. p. $36, (e) Diod. I. 14. p. 318. 


(f) Diod, I. 15. p. 384. 
readers 
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readers at the ſame time, a ſhort view of the ſhem think f 
and repreſentations of the theatre of the antjents/Tonfinec 
Thoſe, who would be more fully informed in thi ted the 
ſubject, will find it treated at large in a work late) The 
made public by the reverend father Brumoi, the Je] merit o 
ſuit; a work, which abounds with profound know:-|' repreſen 
ledge and erudition, and with, refletions entireh] them in 
new, deduced from the nature of the poems, of which with no 
It treats, I ſhall make conſiderable uſe of that piece,] rapes, 
and often without citing it; which is not uncommonÞ?ygjces, 1 
with me, hay | ſuch, ar 
expence 
clude ſuc 


SECT, I. Extraordinary paſſion of the Athenians fa 


the entertainments of the flage. Emulation of tit 
poets in diſputing the prizes in thoſe repreſentations, 


A ſhort idea of dramatic poetry. | 
N O people ever expreſſed ſo much ardor and pa 

ſion for the entertainments of the theatre as tie 
Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians. The reaſon of 
which is obvious: no people ever demonſtrated ſuch 
extent of genius, nor carried ſo far the love of elo- 
quence and poeſy, taſte for the ſciences, juſtnefs of 
ſentiments, elegance of ear, and delicacy in all the 
refinements of language. A poor woman, who 
ſold herbs at Athens, diſtinguiſhed T heophraſtus to 
be a ſtranger by a ſingle word, which he made uſe of 
in expreſſing himſelf. The common people got the 
tragedies of Euripides by heart, The genius of eve 
ry nation expreſſes itſelf in the people's manner of paſ- 
ſing their time, and in their pleaſures, The great 
employment and delight of the Athenians were to 
amuſe themſelves with works of wit, and to judge 
of the dramatic pieces, that were acted by the public 
authority ſeveral times a year, eſpecially at the feaſt 
of Bacchus, when the tragic and comic poets diſpu- 
ted for the prize. The former uſed to preſent four ol 
their pieces at a time; except Sophocles, who did not 
annotata unius affectatione verbb 
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em think fit to continue ſo laborious an exerciſe, and 
eNts'Fconfined himſelf to one performance, when he diſpu- 
this| Fred the prize. Ex | | | ah 
teh The ſtate appointed judges, to determine upon the 
Je merit of the tragic or comic pieces, before they were 
o. repreſented in the feſtivals. They were acted before 
reh] them in the preſence of the people; but undoubtedly 
hich with no great preparation. The judges gave their ſuf- 
iece, frages, and that performance, which had the moſt 
mon voices, was declared victorious, received the crown as 

| ſuch, and was received with all poſſible pomp at the 

expence of the republic. This did not, however, ex- 
Fi © clude ſuch pieces, as were only in the ſecond or third 
"claſs. The beſt had not always the preference; for 
what times were exempt from party, caprice, igno- 
rance, and prejudice ? (g) lian is very angry with 
pal the judges, who, in one of theſe diſputes, gave only 
the the ſecond place to Euripides, He accuſes them of 
on of judging either without capacity, or of giving their 
ſuch voices for hire. It is eaſy to conceive the warmth and 
elo. emulation, which theſe diſputes and public rewards 
s of excited amongſt the poets, and how much they con - 
_ theÞ tributed to the perfection, to which Greece carried 
who dramatic performances. - 
is to The dramatic poem introduces the perſons them- 
ſe of ſelves, ſpeaking and acting upon the ſtage: in the 
t the epic, on the contrary, only the poet relates the diffe- 
eve· ¶ rent adventures of his characters. It is natural to be 
pal: delighted with fine deſcriptions of events, in which 
great illuſtrious perſons and whole nations are intereſted; 
re to and hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are 
judge quite differently affected with hearing thoſe perſons 
ublic I themſelves, with being confidents of their moſt ſecret 
fealts ſentiments, and auditors and ſpectators of their reſo- 
1\pu- JF lutions, enterprizes, and the happy, or unhappy events 
ur of attending them, To read, and ſee an action, are 
d not I quite different things, We are infinitely more moved 
verdi, © with what is acted, than with what we read. The 


8. c. l g) Klan. I. 2. c. 8. 
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5 1 | d, ce 
ſpectator, agreeably deceived by an imitation ſo near. M597? 
ly — re life. miſtakes the picture for the origi. [ gedy or 
nal, and thinks the object real. This gave birth to (650 J 
dramatic poetry, which includes tragedy and comedy, |* . Nꝰ et. 

To theſe: may be added the ſatyric poem, which] 
derives its name from the Satyrs, rural gods, who 
were the chief characters in it; and not from the Sa. 
tire, a kind of abuſive poetry, which has no reſem. Þ 
blance to this, and is of a much later date. The ſa- 
tyric poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, bit! 
ſomething between both, participating of the charac- Þ 
ter of each. The poets, who diſputed the prize, ge. 
nerally added one of theſe pieces to their tragedies, 

to allay the grave and ſolemn of the one, with the 
mirth and pleaſantry of the other. There is but one 
example of this antient poem come down to us, Þ race de 
which is the Cyclops of Euripides. | The * 

' I ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to tragedy Þ whereas 
and comedy; which had both their origin amongſt ever ch 
the Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their faces ſn 
own growth, of which they could never have enough. without 
Athens was remarkable for an extraordinary appetite characte 
of this kind. Theſe two poems, which were a long time to 
time comprized under the general name of tragedy, the ady; 
received there by degrees ſuch improvements, as at cita], at 


length raiſed them to their laſt perfection. (0 T 


SECT, II. The origin and progreſs F4 Tragedy. Pots | Et d- 
who excelled in it at Athens; Aſchylus, Sophacles, Amut 
and Euripides, Fir/t 


Tk ERE had been many tragic and comic poets The & 
| before Theſpis; but as they had altered nothing]! (%, Boi 
in the original rude form of this poem, and Theſps + Di 
was the firſt that made any improvement in it, hc U 
was generally eſteemed its inventor. Before him, tra-El 44 
gedy was no more than a jumble of buffoon tales in WI 
the comic ſtyle, intermixed with the ſinging of a cho- Fr 


rus in praiſe of Bacchus; for it is to the feaſts of — 
£00; 
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god, celebrated at the time of the vintage, that tra- 


dy owes its birth. 


(5) La Tragedie, informe & groſſiere en naiſſant, 

N eeetoit qu'un ſimple Chœur, on chacun en danſant, 
Et du dieu des raiſins entonnant les louanges, 
S*efforcoit d' attirer de fertiles vendanges. 
La, le vin & la joie eveillant les eſprits, 
Du plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix. 
Formleſs and groſs did tragedy ariſe. 

A femple chorus, ratber mad than wiſe; 

For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 

Roar d to the god of grapes a drunken ſong : 

Mild mirth, and wine, ſuſtain'd the frantic note, 

And the beſt finger had the prize, a goat. 


Theſpis made ſeveral alterations in it, which Ho- 


| race deſcribes after Ariſtotle, in his art of poetry. 
The * firſt was to carry his actors about in a cart, 


whereas before they uſed to ſing in the ſtreets, where- 
ever chance led them. Another was to have their 


| faces ſmeared over with wine-lees inſtead of acting 


without diſguiſe as at firſt, He alſo introduced a 


character amongſt the chorus, who, to give the actors 
time to reſt themſelves, and to take breath, repeated 


the adventures of ſome illuſtrious perſon; which re- 


cital, at length, gave place to the ſubjects of tragedy, 
(i) Theſpis fut le premier, qui barbouille de lie, 
Promena par les bourgs cette heureuſe folie, 
Et d' Acteurs mal ornes chargeant un tombereau, 
Amuſa les paſſans d'un ſpectacle nouveau. 
Firſt Theſpis, ſmear*d with lees, and void of art, 
The grateful folly vented from a cart; 
| (5) Boileau Art. Poet. Cant. 3. (7) Ibid. 
V Ignotum tragicæ genus inveniſſe Camenz 
Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, ; 
uz canerent agerentque peruncti fæcibus ora. Hor. de Art, Poet, 
ben Theſpis firſt expoſed the tragic muſe, | | 
Rude ⁊uere the actors, and a cart the ſcene, 
Where ghaſtly faces, ſmeared with lees of wine, 


Frighted the children , and amus'd the crowd. 
f Roſcom, Art ef Poet. 
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And as his tawdry actors drove about, 
The fight was new, and charm'd the gaping rout. - 


(+4) Theſpis lived in the time of Solon. 


his diſlike, by ſtriking his ſtaff againſt the ground; 


apprehending, that theſe poetical fiftions, and idle 


ſtories, from mere theatrical repreſentations would ſoon 
become matters of importance, and have too great a 
ſhare in all public and private affairs. 

It is not ſo eaſy to invent, as to improve the in- 
ventions of others. The alterations T heſpis made in 
tragedy gave room for /Eſchylus to make new and 
more conſiderable of his own. (J) He was born at 
Athens, in the firſt year of the ſixtieth Olympiad, 


He took upon him the profeſſion of arms, at a time 


when the Athenians reckoned almoſt as many heroes 
as Citizens. He was at the battles of Marathon, Sa- 


his diſpoſition called him elſewhere, and put him upon 


entering into another courſe, where no leſs glory was ly of te 
to be acquired; and where he was ſoon without any and agi 


{ jects, p 


competitors. As a ſuperior genius, he took upon him 
to reform, or rather to create tragedy anew ; of which 
he. has, in conſequence, been always acknowledged 
the inventor, and father. F. Brumoi, in a diſſerta- 


tion which abounds with wit and good ſenſe, explains FLY. 


the manner in which Æſchylus conceived the true 
idea of tragedy from Homer's epic poems. That 
poet himſelf uſed to ſay, that his works were only 
copies in relievo of Homer's draughts in the Iliad and 
ns 

Tragedy therefore took a new form under him. 
He gave * maſks to his actors, adorned them with 
robes 


(I) A. M. 3440. Ant. J. C. 564. Plut. in Solon. p. 95. 
(7) A. M. 3464. Ant. 
J. C. 490. 
* Poft hunc perſonæ pallæque repertor honeſtæ 
AÆſchylus, et modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. Her. ibid. 
10 


C. 540. (n) A. M. 3314. Ant. 
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© robes and trains, and made them wear buſkins. In- 
ſtead of a cart he erected a theatre of a moderate ex- 


1 
k 
| 


© 
a 
Y 


tent, and entirely changed their ſtyle; which from 
being merry and burleſque as at firſt, became majel- 
| tic and ſerious, | 


(#) Eſchyle dans le Chœur jetta les perſonages: 
'un maſque plus honnete habilla les viſages: 


Baur les ais d'un theatre en public exhauſse 


Fit paroitre PActeur d'un brodequin chaulsC. 


' From A ſchylus the chorus learnt new grace; 


He veil d with decent masks the actors face, 
Taught him in buskins firſt to tread the ſtage, 
And rais'd a theatre to pleaſe the age. 


But that was only the external part or body of tra- 
| gedy, Its ſoul, which was the moſt important and 
| eſſential addition of Aſchylus, conſiſted in the viva- 


city and ſpirit of the action, ſuſtained by the dialogue 
of the perſons of the drama introduced by him; in 
the artful, working up of the greater paſſions, eſpecial- 
| ly of terror and, pity, that, by. alternately afflicting 


| and agitating the ſoul with mournful or terrible ob- 
| jets, produce a grateful pleaſure and delight from 


| that very trouble and emotion; in the choice of a 


ſubject great, noble, affecting, and contained within 


the due bounds of time, place, and action. In fine, | 
it is the conduct and ene of the whole piece, 


which, by the order an 


harmony of its parts, and 


the happy connection of its incidents and intrigues, 
holds the mind of the ſpectator in ſuſpenſe till the 
cataſtrophe, and then reſtores him his tranquillity, 


and diſmifſes him with ſatisfaction. 
The chorus had been eſtabliſhed before Æſchylus, 
as it compoſed alonpy or next to alone, what was 


1 Boileau Art. Poet. R 
This Aſchylus (with indignotion ) ſaw, 
And built a ftage, found out a decent dreſs, 
Brought wizards in (a civiler diſguiſe 
And nog 4 men bow to Heat, and to af, 
ERoſcom. Art. Poet. 


then 
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then called tragedy. He did not therefore exclude it, 
but on the contrary thought fit to incorporate it, to 
ſing as chorus between the acts. Thus it ſupplied the 
interval of reſting, and was a kind of perſon of the 
drama, employed * either in giving uſeful counſels and 
ſalutary inſtructions, in eſpouſing the party of inno- 
cence and virtue, in being the depoſitary of ſecrets, 
and the avenger of violated religion, or to ſuſtain all 


thoſe characters at the ſame time according to Horace. 
The Coryphæus, or principal perſon of the chorus, 


ſpoke for the reſt. 

In one of Æſchylus's pieces, called the Eumenides, 
the poet repreſents Oreſtes at the bottom of the ſtage, 
ſurrounded by the furies laid aſleep by Apollo. Their 
figure muſt have been extremely horrible, as it is re- 
lated, that upon their waking and appearing tumul- 
tuouſly on the theatre, where they were to act as a 
chorus, ſome women miſcarried with the ſurprize, and 
ſeveral children died of the fright. The chorus at 
that time conſiſted of fifty actors. After this acci- 
dent, it was reduced to fifteen by an expreſs law, and 
at length to twelve. To 

J have obſerved, that one of the alterations made 
by AÆſchylus in tragedy was the maſk, worn by his 


* Adoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus 
Quod non propoſito conducat, et hæreat aptè. 
Ille bonis faveatque, et concilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes. 
Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
2 legeſque, et apertis otia portis. 

e tegat commiſſa, deoſque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 
The chorus ſhould ſupply what action wants, 
And hath a generous and manly part; 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid bonef ISL if QI 
And ftrit obſervance of impartial Hm, 

Sobriety, ſecurity, and peace, uy. .: 
And begs the gods to turn blind fortune's wheel, 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud ; 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome away conduges to the plot. 
5 ; Roſcom, Art 
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it, actors. Theſe dramatic maſks had no reſemblance to 
to] ours which only cover the face, but were a kind- of 
the] caſe for the whole head, and which beſides the fea - 
the] tures, repreſented the beard, the hair, the ears, and 
and}? even the ornaments, uſed by women in their head- 
no- dreſſes. Theſe maſks varied according to the diffe- 
ets, rent pieces that were acted, 'T hey are treated at large 
all in a difſertation of Mr. Boindin's, inſerted in the me- 
ace.] moirs of the academy of Belles Lettres (o). 
rus, | I é could never comprehend, as I have obſerved elſe- 
' where (p) in ſpeaking of pronunciation, how maſks 
des, came to continue fo long upon the ſtage of the anti- 


4 
i 
7 
7 
* 


age, ents; for certainly they could not be uſed, without 
heir 


© conſiderably flattening the ſpirit of the action; which 
re · is principally expreſſed in the countenance, the ſeat 
nul- and mirror of what paſſes in the foul. Does it not 
as 2 often happen, that the blood, according to its being 
and put in motion by different paſſions, ſometimes covers 
s at Þ the face with a ſudden and modeſt bluſh, ſometimes 
xcci- Þ enflames it with the heats of rage and fury, ſome- 
and Þ times retires, leaving; it pale with fear, and at others 

| diffuſes a calm and amiable ſerenity over it? All theſe 
nade Þ affections are ſtrongly imaged and diſtinguiſhed in the 
his lineaments of the face. The maſk deprives the ſea- 
tures of this energy of language, and of that life and 
ſoul, by which it is the- faithful interpreter of all the 
ſentiments of the heart. I do not wonder therefore 
at Cicero's remark upon the action of Roſcius. * Our 
anceſtors, ſays he, were better judges than we are. 
They could not wholly approve even Roſcius himſelf, 
whilſt he performed in a maſk, 

AÆſchylus was in the ſole poſſeſſion of the glory of 
the ſtage, with almoſt every voice in his ſavour, when 
a young rival made his appearance to diſpute the palm 
with him. This was Sophocles. He was born at 
Colonos, a town in Attica, in the ſecond year of the 


(9) Vol. IV, (p) Manner of teaching &c, Vol. IV. 


a . Wo melius noftri illi ſenes, dem, magnopere laudabant. Lib. 3. 
anſlat. ¶ qui perfonatum, ne Roſcium qui» d2 orat. u. 221. 
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ſeventy firſt Olympiad. His father was a blackſmith, ¶ pecta 
or one who kept people of that trade to work for is te 
him. His firſt eſſay was a maſter-piece, When peen 
upon the occaſion of Cymon's having found the bones] hen 
of Theſeus, and their being brought to Athens, a bees ! 
diſpute between the tragic poets was appointed, So- Ile d 
phocles entered the liſts with Æſchylus, and carried F? ninet 
the prize againſt him. The antient victor, laden till des $31 
then with the wreaths he had acquired, believed them Th 
all loſt by failing of the laſt, and withdrew, in diſguſt |? fifth ( 
into Sicily to king Hiero, the protector and patron I Nene! 
of all the learned in diſgrace at Athens. He died xes w— 
there ſoon after in a very ſingular manner, if we He ap, 
may believe Suidas. As he lay aſleep in the fields others 


with his head bare, an eagle taking his bald crown But th 
for a ſtone, let a tortoiſe fall upon it, which killed very n 
him. Of ninety, or at leaſt ſeventy tragedies, com- tenets, 
poſed by him, only ſeven are now extant, | covered 

Nor have thoſe of Sophocles eſcaped the injury of to him 
time better, though one hundred and ſeventeen in Þ that he 
number, and according to ſome, one hundred and whom 
thirty. He retained to extreme old age all the force ently d 
and vigour of his genius, as appears from a circum- They 
ſtance in his hiſtory. His children, unworthy of ſo | and it is 
great a father, upon pretence that he had Joſt his Ffcero lor 
ſenſes, ſummoned him before the judges, in order to pides. 
obtain a decree, that his eſtate might be taken from || One 
him, and put into their hands. He made no other Icy, exp 
defence, than to read a tragedy he was at that time Þ cafions, 
compoſing, called Qtdipus at Colonos, with which I due to 1 
the judges were ſo charmed, that he carried his cauſe ¶ ſurprizin 
unanimouſly, and his children, deteſted by the whole Elunanimo 
aſſembly, got nothing by their ſuit, but the ſhame with the; 
and infamy of ſo flagrant an ingratitude. He was Wnotwithfi 
twenty times crowned victor, Some ſay he expired 842 


in repeating his Antigone, for want of power to re- I. & 480. 
cover his breath aſter a violent endeavour to pronounce . Sentent 
a long period to the end. Others, that he died of 9 
joy upon his being declared victor contrary to his ex- H Cui E 
1 |  pectation. 


ith, pectation. The figure of an hive was placed upon 
jor his tomb, to perpetuate the name of bee, which had 
hen been given him from the ſweetneſs of his verſes : 
Pnes [7 whence it is probable the notion was derived of the 
„ 4 J bees having ſettled upon his lips, when in his cradle. 
So- |? He died in his ninetieth year (9), the fourth of the 
ried }! ninety third Olympiad, after having ſurvived Euripi- 
till des ſix years, who was not ſo old as himſelf. 
em |: The latter was born in the firſt year of the ſeventy 
guſt fifth Olympiad (r), at Salamin, whither his father 
ron Meneſarchus and mother Clito had retired, when Xer- 
died xes was preparing his great expedition againſt Greece. 
we He applied himſelf at firſt to philoſophy, and amongſt 
elds others had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his maſter. 


wn But the danger incurred by that great man, who was 
led very near being made the victim of his philoſophical 
om- tenets, inclined him to the ſtudy of poetry. He diſ- 
covered in himſelf a genius for the drama unknown 


ently denote his profound application to philoſophy. 
They abound with excellent maxims of morality, 
| and it is in that view Socrates in his time, and + Ci- 


b 


* 


r to pides. 


rom | One cannot ſufficiently admire the extreme delica- 
ther cy, expreſſed by the Athenian audience on certain oc- 


time ¶ caſions, and their ſolicitude to preſerve the reverence 
hich due to morality, virtue, decency, and juſtice. It is 
auſe ſurprizing to obſerve the warmth, with which the 

hole unanimouſly reproved whatever ſeemed inconſiflent 
ame with them, and called the poet to an account for it, 
was Fnotwithſtanding his having the beſt founded excuſe, 


ired = FEED: 
(7) A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. 405. () A. M. 3524. Ant. 

re- WI. C. 480. | 

ince IF} * Sententiis denſus, et in iis quz das neſcio ; ego certe fingulos eius 


1 of: ſapientibus ſunt pene ipſis eſt par, verſus ſingula teſtimonia pte. 
Vuintil. J. 10. c. I, | Epi. 8. l. 14. ad fa mil. 

Cui (Euripidi) quantum cre- 

| 2 ig 
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to him at firſt, and employed it with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that he entered the liſts with the greateſt maſters, of 
and whom we have been ſpeaking. * His works ſuffici- 


cero long after him, ſet ſo high a value upon Euri- 
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in giving ſuch ſentiments only to perſons notoriouſly 


vicious, and actuated by the moſt unjuſt paſſions. 


Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a 
pompous panegyric upon riches, which concluded with 
this thought; Riches are the ſupreme good of human 
race, and with reaſon excite the admiration of the. gods 
and men. The whole theatre cried out againſt theſe 
expreſſions, and he would have been baniſhed direAly, 
if he had not deſired the ſentence to be reſpited, till 
the concluſion of the piece, in which the advocate for 
riches periſhed miſerably. | 

He was in danger of incurring no common incon- 
veniences from an anſwer he makes Hippolitus give 
His mother, upon her repreſenting to him, that he 
had engaged himſelf under an inviolable oath to keep 
her ſecret. My tongue it is true pronounced that oath, 
replied he, but my heart gave no conſent to it. This fri- 
volous diſtinction appeared to the whole people, as an 
expreſs contempt of the religion and ſanity of an 
oath, that tended to baniſh all ſincerity and faith from 
ſociety, and the commerce of lite, 

Another maxim * advanced by Eteocles in the tra- 
gedy called the Phœnicians, and which Cæſar had al- 
ways in his mouth, is no leſs pernicious. / juſtice 
may be violated at all, it is when a throne is in queſtion ; 
in other m—_ let it be duly revered. It is highly cri- 
minal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, ſays Cicero, 
to make an exception in that very point, wherein 
ſuch violation is the higheſt crime that can be com- 
mitted, Eteocles is a tyrant, and ſpeaks like a tyrant, 
who vindicates his unjuſt conduct by a falſe maxim; 
and it is not ſtrange, that Cæſar, who was a tyrant 
by nature, and equally unjuſt, ſhould apply the ſenti- 


ments of a prince, whom he ſo much reſembled, 


* Tpſe autem ſocer (Cæſar) in nandi grati3 violandum eſt ; alis 
ore ſemper Græcos verſus Euripidis rebus pietatem colas. 
de Phaeniſſis habebat, quos dicam Capitalis Eteocles, vel potius 
ut potero, inconditè fortaſſe, ſed Euripides, qui id unum quod om- 
tamen ut res poſſit intelligi. nium ſceleratiſſimum fuerat, exce- 


Nam, fi violandum eſt jus, reg- perit. O Fc. J. 3. 1. $2, 
But 


FP 
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But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his falling upon 


the poet himſelf, and imputing to bim as a crime, 


the having advanced fo pernicious a principle upon the 
ſtage. 

© Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great, to re-animate the 
ſpirit of the tragic poets, cauſed three ſtatues of braſs 
to be erected in the name of the people to Æſchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; and having ordered their 
works to be tranſcribed, he appointed them to be 
carefully preſerved amongſt the public archives, from 
whence they were taken from time to time to be 
read; the players not being permitted to repreſent 
them on the ſtage. 

The reader expects no doubt, after what has 
been ſaid upon the three poets, who invented, impro- 
ved, and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I ſhould 
obſerve upon the peculiar excellencies of their ſtyle 
and character, For that I muſt refer to father Bru- 
moi, who will do it much better than is in my power. 


After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, 
that the epic poem, that is to ſay Homer, pointed 


out the way for the tragic poets, and having demon- 
ſtrated, by reflections drawn from human nature, 
upon what principles and by what degrees this happy 
imitation was conducted to its end, he goes on to de- 
ſcribe the three poets, upon whom he treats in the 
moſt lively and ſhining colours. 

Tragedy took at firſt from Æſchylus, its inventor, 
a much more lofty ſtyle than the Iliad ; that is, the 
magnum logui mentioned by Horace, Perhaps Æſ- 
chylus, who was its author, was too pompous, and 
carried the tragic ſtyle too high, It is not Homer's 
trumpet, but ſomething more. His ſounding, ſwel- 
ling, gigantic diction, reſembles rather the beating of 
drums and the ſhouts of battle, than the nobler har- 
mony and filver ſound of the trumpet, The eleva- 
tion and grandeur of his genius, would not admit 

(:) Plut. in vit. 10, orat. p. $41, | 
| E 4 him 
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him to ſpeak the language of other men; ſo that his 
muſe ſeemed rather to walk in ſtilts, than. in the buf. 
kins of his own invention. 

Sophocles underſtood much better the true excel- 
lence of. the dramatic ſtyle : he therefore copies Ho- 
mer more cloſely, and blends in his diction that ho- 
neyed ſweetneſs, from whence he was denominated 
the Bee, with a gravity, that gives his tragedy the 
modeſt air of a matron, compelled to appear in pub- 
lic with dignity, as Horace expreſſes it. 

The ftyle of Euripides, though noble, is leſs re- 
moved from the familiar; and he ſeems to have al- 
ſeed rather the pathetic and the elegant, than the 


- nervous and the lofty. 


As Corneille, ſays Mr. Brumoi in another place, 
aſter having opened to himſelf a path entirely new 
and unknown to the antients, ſeems like an eagle 
towering in the clouds, from the ſublimity, force, 
unbroken progreſs and rapidity of his flight; and a 
Racine, in copying the antients in a'manner entirely 


his own, imitates the ſwan, that ſometimes floats | 


upon the air, ſometimes riſes, then falls again with 


an excellence of motion, and a grace peculiar to her- 


| 


ſelf; ſo Aſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have] 
each of them a particular tour and method, The] 
firſt, as the inventor and father of tragedy, is like 2 
torrent rolling impetuoufly over rocks, | foreſts, and 


precipices. 
flows gently through delicious gardens; and the third 
a river, that does not follow its courſe in a continued 
line, but loves to turn and wind his ſilver wave 
t irough flowery meads, and rural ſcenes. 

Mr. Brumoi gives this character of the three po- 
ets, to whom the Athenian ſtage was indebted for its 
elcwatiin, That of an impetutut 
and rapid ſtream, whoſe wwavt,, 
from the violence of their motion, 
are loud, and to be heard afar eff, 


ſeems to me à more ſuitable image 7 
that poet, 


* I tannot tell whether the idea 
that flows gently 
through delicious gardens, may 

reperly imply the character of So- 
75 2 5 ⁊obich is peculiarly diſtin- 


perfection 


The ſecond reſembles a * canal, which | 
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perfection in tragedy. * Æſchy lus drew it out of its 
original chaos and confuſion, and made it appear in 
ſome degree of luſtre ; but it ſtill retained the rude 
unfiniſhed air of things in their beginning, which are 
generally defective in point of art and method. So- 
phocles and Euripides added infinitely to the dignity 
of tragedy. The ſtyle of the firſt, as has been ob- 


ſerved, is more noble and majeſtic; of the latter, 
more tender and pathetic; each perfect in their way. 
In this diverſity ef character, it is difficult to reſolve 
which is moſt excellent. The learned have always 
been divided upon this head; as we are at this day, 


in regard to the two poets of our own nation, whoſe 
tragedies have made our ſtage illuſtrious, and not in- 
ferior to that of Athens, 5 

J have obſerved, that the tender and pathetic di- 
ſtinguiſhes the compoſitions of Euripides, of which 
Alexander of Pheræ, the moſt cruel of tyrants, was 
a proof. That barbarous man, upon ſeeing the Tro- 
ades of Euripides ated, found himſelf ſo moved with 
it, that he quitted the theatre before the concluſion of 
the play; profeſſing, that he was aſhamed to be ſeen 


in tears for the diſtreſs of Hercules and Andromache, 


who had never ſhewn the leaſt compaſſion for his own 
citizens, of whom he had butchered ſuch numbers. 
When I ſpeak of the tender and pathetic, I would 
not be underſtood to mean a paſſion, that ſoftens the 
heart into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is 


almoſt only received upon our ſtage, though rejected 


by the antients, and condemned by the nations around 


us of greateſt reputation for their genius, and taſte of 


the ſciences and polite learning. The two great prin- 


ciples for moving the paſſions amongſt the antients, 


were terror and pity (t). And indeed, as we natural- 
ly determine every thing from its relation to. our- 


(.) o. & . 


ad vitium; ſed rudis in pleriſque et 
incompoſitus. Quintil, l. 10. c. 1. 


E 4 


* Tragœdias primus in lucem 
ZEſchylus protulit: ſublimis, et 
gravis, et grandiloquus ſepe uſque 
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ſelves, or our particular intereſt, when we ſee perſon; Þ 
of exalted rank or virtue ſinking under great evils, F 
the fear cf the like misfortunes, with which we know 
that human life is on all ſides inveſted, ſeizes upon us, June 
and from a ſecret impulſe of ſelf- love, we find our- pn ee 
affected with the diſtreſſes of others: me 
beſides which, the ſharing a * common nature with es 

the reſt of our ſpecies, makes us ſenſible to whatever 


ſelves ſenſibly 


befals them. Upon a cloſe and attentive enquiry into 


the antients, accuſtomed to conſult nature, and to 
take her for their guide in all things, conceived terror 

and compaſſion to be the ſoul of tragedy. And for 
that reaſon that thoſe affections ought to prevail in it. 


The paffon of love was in no eſtimation amongſt tune c 


pieces; though with us it is a received opinion, that a Z 
5 75 


them, and had ſeldom any ſhare in their dramatic 


7 


they cannot be ſupported without it. 


It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what 1 
manner this paſſion, which has always been deemed Þ 


a weakneſs and a blemiſh in the greateſt characters, 
got ſuch footing upon our ſtage. Corneille, who was 
the firſt, who brought the French tragedy to any per- 
fection, and whom all the reſt have followed, found 
the whole nation enamoured to madneſs of romances, 
and little diſpoſed to admire any thing not reſembling 
them. From the deſire of pleaſing his audience, who 
were at the fame time his judges, he endeavoured to 
move them in the manner they had been accuſtomed 
to be affected; and by introducing love in his ſcenes, 
to bring them the nearer to the predominant taſte of 
the age for romance. From the ſame ſource aroſe 
that multiplicity of incidents, epiſodes, and adven- 
tures, with which our tragic pieces are crouded and 
obſcured, ſo contrary to probability, which will not 

Homo ſum; humani nihil à me alienum puto. Ter, 
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admit 
events 
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ſerent 


bable : 
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thoſe two paſſions, they will be found the moſt im- Jambi 


portant, active, extenſive, and general affections of | 
the ſoul; including all orders of men, great and ſmall, B 
rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence 
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ever bable and natural. 
a, Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the 
im. Jambic to the Heroic verſe in their tragedies, not only 
of 2s the firſt has a kind of dignity better adapted to the 
wall, ſtage, but whilſt it approaches nearer to proſe, re- 
me 7 tains ſufficiently the air of poetry to pleaſe the ear, 
to and yet has too little of it to put the audience in mind 
_ of the poet, who ought not to appear at all in repre- 
ſor | ſentations, where other perſons are ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
it. and act. Monſieur Dacier makes a very juſt reflec- 
net tion in this reſpect. He ſays, that it is the misfor- 
= tune of our tragedy, to have almoſt no other verſe 
hat than what it has in common with epic poetry, ele- 
' gy, paſtoral, ſatyr, and comedy; whereas the learn- 
hat 1 © languages have a great variety of verſification. 
This inconvenience is highly obvious in our trage- 


an admit ſuch a number of extraordinary and ſurprizing 
now events in the ſhort ſpace of four and twenty hours, fo 
| us, | contrary to the ſimplicity of antient tragedy, and fo 
our. adapted to conceal, in the aſſemblage of ſo many dif- 
ers: ferent objects, the ſterility of the genius of a poet, 
with more intent upon the marvelous, than upon the pro- 


8 e a get 


D 
* 


ned dy; which cannot avoid being removed by it from 


oy the natural and probable, as it obliges heroes, princes, 
i kings, and queens, to expreſs themſelves in a pom- 
ng bous ſtrain in their familiar converſation, which it 
es. would be ridiculous to attempt in real life. The gi- 
ne ving utterance to the moſt impetuous paſſions in an 
ry uniform cadence, and by hemiſtichs and rhimes, 
to | would undoubtedly be tedious and offenſive to the 
ed Er, if the charms of poetry, the elegance of expreſ- 
J ſion, and the ſpirit of the ſentiments, and perhaps, 
2 more than all of them, the reſiſtieſs force of cuſtom, 
had not in a manner ſubjected our reaſon, and illu- 
n. | ded our judgment. 
10 It was not chance therefore, which ſuggeſted to 
of the Greeks the uſe of Tambics in their tragedy. Na- 
ture itſelf ſeems to have dictated that kind of verſe 
to them. Inſtructed by the fame unerring guide, 
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they made choice of a different verſification for the | 


chorus, more capable of affecting, and of being ſung ; 
becaufe it was neceſſary for the poetry to ſhine out in 
all its luſtre, whilſt the free converſation between the 
real actors was ſuſpended, The chorus was an em- 
helliſhment of the repreſentation, and a relaxation of 
the audience, and therefore required. more exalted po- 
etry and numbers to ſupport it, when united with 
muſic and dancing. 


Sz cr. III. Of the antient, middle, and new comedy, 
WI ILS T tragedy roſe in this manner at A- 


thens, comedy, the ſecond ſpecies of dramatic 
poetry, and which, till then, had been much neglect- 
ed, began to be cultivated with more attention, Na- 
ture was the common parent of both. We are ſen- 
ſibly affected with the dangers, diftreſſes, misfortunes, 
and 'in a word, with whatever relates to the lives and 
conduct of illuſtrious perſons, and this gave birth to 
tragedy. And we are as curious to know the adven- 
tures, conduct, and defects of our equals ; which ſup- 
ply us with occaſions of laughing, and being merry 
at the expence of others. Hence comedy derives it- 
felf; which is properly an image of private life. Its 
deſign i is to expoſe defects and vices upon the ſtage, 
and by affixing ridicule to them, to make them con- 
temptible; and confequently to inſtruct by diverting, 
Ridicule therefore, (or to expreſs the ſame word by 
another, Pleaſantry ) ought to prevail in comedy. 
This poem took at different times three different 
forms at Athens, as well from the genius of the po- 
ets, as from the influence of the government; D nien 
occaſioned various alterations in it. 
The antient comedy, fo. called * by Horace, ut 
which he dates aſter the time of Æſchylus, retained 
ſomething of its. original rudeneſs, and the Hbexty it 


* Succeſſit vetus his comadia non ſine multa 
Laude, 1 Hor. in Art, Paet, ' 
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had been uſed to take of buffooning and reviling the 
ſpectators from the cart of Theſpis. Though it was 
become regular in its plan, and worthy of a great 
theatre, it had not learnt to be more reſerved. It re- 
preſented real tranſactions, with the names, habits, 


[ geſtures, and likeneſs in maſks, of whomſoever it 
thought fit to ſacrifice to the public deriſion. In a 


ſtate "where it was held good policy to unmaſk what- 
ever carried the air of ambition, ſingularity, or kna- 
very, comedy aſſumed the privilege to harangue, re- 
form, and adviſe the people upon the moſt important 
occaſions, and intereſts. Nothing was ſpared in a 
city of ſo much liberty, or rather licence, as Athens 
was at that time. Generals, magiſtrates, govern- 


ment, the very gods were abandoned to the poet's ſa- 


tyrical vein; and all was, well received, provided the 
comedy was diverting, and the Attic falt not wanting, 

(4) In one of theſe comedies, not only the prieſt of 
Jupiter determines to quit his ſervice, becauſe more 
facrifices are not offered to the god; but Mercury 
himſelf comes in a ſtarving condition to ſeek his for- 


tune amongſt mankind, and offers to ſerve as a por- 


ter, ſuttler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper, in ſhort, in 
any capacity, rather than, return to heaven. In ano- 
ther (x), the ſame gods in extreme want and neceſſi- 
ty, from the birds having built a city in the air, 
whereby their proviſions are cut off, and the ſmoke 
of incenſe and ſacrifices prevented from aſcending to 
heaven, depute three ambaſſadors in the name of Ju- 
piter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with th2 
birds upon ſuch: conditions as they ſhall approve. 
The chamber of audience, where the three famiſhed 
gods are received, is a kitchen welk-ftored with excel- 
lent game of all ſorts. Here Hercules, deeply ſmit- 
ten with the ſmell of roaſt-meat, which he appre- 
hends to be more exquiſite and nutritious. than that of 
incenſe, leaye to make his abode, and to turn 
the foie M "all the cook upon occaſion, The other 


(1 Plutus, (=) The Birds, 
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pieces of Ariſtophanes abound with ſtrokes ſtill more 
ſatyrical and ſevere upon the principal divinities. 
I am not much ſurprized at the poet's inſulting 
the gods, and treating them with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, from whom he had nothing to fear: but J 
cannot help wondering at his having brought the moſt 
illuſtrious and powerful perſons of 'Athens upon the 
ſtage, and that he preſumed to attack the govern- 
ment itſelf without any manner of reſpect or reſerve. 


. 


Cleon, having returned triumphant, _— to the 


general expectation, from the expedition againſt Sphacte- 
Tia, was looked upon by the people as the greateſt captain 
of that age. Ariſtophanes, to ſet that bad man in a 
true light, who was the ſon of a currier, and a currier 
himſelf, and whoſe riſe was owing ſolely to his teme- 
rity and impudence, was ſo bold as to make him the 
ſubject of a comedy (y), without being awed by his 

wer and reputation : but he was obliged to play the 
part of Cleon himſelf, and appeared for the firſt time 
upon the ſtage in that character, not one of the co- 
medians daring to repreſent him, nor to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the reſentment of ſo formidable an enemy, 
His face was ſmeared over with wine-lees ; becauſe no 
workman could be found, that would venture to make 
a maſk reſembling Cleon, as was ufua], when perſons 
were brought upon the ftage. In this piece he re- 
proaches him with embezzling the public . treaſures, 
with a violent paſſion for bribes and preſents, with 
craft in ſeducing the people, and denies him the glo- 
ry of the action at Sphacteria, which he attributes 
chiefly to the ſhare his collegue had in it. 

In the Acharnians, he accuſes Lamachus of having 
been made general, rather by bribery than merit. He 
imputes to him his youth, mexperience, and idleneſs; 
at the ſame time, that he, and many others, convert 
to their own uſe the rewards due only to valour and 
real ſervices. He reproaches the republic with their 
preference of the younger citizens to the elder in the 

O) The Knights, 8 b 
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government of the ſtate, and the command of ar- 
mies. He tells them plainly, that when the peace 


| ſhall be concluded, neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, 


nor many other ſuch knaves, all mentioned by name, 
ſhall have any ſhare in the public affairs ; they being 
always ready to accuſe their fellow-citizens of crimes, 
and to enrich themſelves, by ſuch informations, 
In his comedy called the Waſps, imitated by Ra- 
cine in his Plaideurs, he expoſes the mad paſſion of 
the people for proſecutions and tryals at law, and the 
enormous injuſtice frequently committed in paſſing 
ſentence and giving judgment. : | 
The poet (z), concerned to ſee the republic obſti- 
nately bent upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, 
endeavours to excite in the people a final diſguſt for 
fo ruinous a war, and to inſpire them with the deſire 
of a peace, as much the intereſt of the victors as the 
uiſhed, after a war of ſevera] years duration, e- 


van | 
| qually pernicious to each party, and capable of invol- 


ving all Greece in ruin, 
None of Ariſtophanes's pieces explains better his 


' boldneſs, in ſpeaking upon the moſt delicate affairs of 


the ſtate in the crowded theatre, than his comedy 
called Lyſiſirata. One of the principal magiſtrates of 
Athens had a wife of that name, who is ſuppoſed to 
have taken it into her head to compel Greece to con- 


clude a peace. She relates, how during the war, the 


women enquiring of their huſbands the reſult of their 
counſels, and whether they had not reſolved to make 
peace with Sparta, received no anſwers but imperious 
books, and orders to meddle with their own affairs: 
That however they perceived plainly to what a low 
condition the government was declined : that they 
took the liberty to remonſtrate mildly to their, huſ- 
bands upon the raſhneſs of their counſels: but that their 
humble repreſentations had no other effect than to of- 


fend and enrage them: that in fine, being confirmed 


by the general opinion of all Attica, that there were 
1 ⁰⁰ —ĩ·ĩ | | mira 1251 
= no 
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no ger any men in the ſtate, nor heads for the 


adminiſtration of affairs, their patience being quite ex- 
hauſted, the women had thought it proper and adviſe- 
able to take the government upon themſelves, and to 
preſerve Greece, whether it would or no, from the 
folly and madneſs of its reſolves. For her part, 
has he declares, that ſhe has taken poſſeſſion of the ci- 
““ ty and treaſury, in order, ſays ſhe, to prevent Pi- 
c ſander and his confederates, the four hundred ad- 
«© miniſtrators, from exciting troubles according to 
ce their cuſtom, and from robbing the public as. uſual.” 
(Was ever any thing ſo bold?) She goes on with pro- 
ving, that the women only are capable of retrieving 
affairs, by this burleſque argument ; that admitting 
things to be in. ſuch a ſtate of perplexity and confuſion, 
he Tow accuſtomed to untangling their threads, were 
the only perſons to ſet them right again, as being beſt 
qualified with the neceſſary addreſs, temper, and mode- 
ration. The Athenian politics are thus made inferior 
to the abilities of the women, which are only repre- 
ſented in a ridiculous light, to turn the deriſion upon 
their huſbands in the adminiſtration of the government. 
- Theſe extracts from Ariſtophanes, taken almoſt 
word for word from father Brumoi, ſeemed to nie ve- 
Ty proper for a right underſtanding at once of that 
poet's character, and the genius of the antient come- 
dy, which, was, as we ſee, a true ſatyr of the moſt 
poignant and ſevere kind, that had aſſumed to itſelf 
an independency, from reſpect to perſons, and to which 
nothing was ſacred. It is no wonder that Cicero 
condemns, ſo licentious and exceſſive a liberty, * It 
might, he ſays, have been tolerable bad it only at- 
tacked bad citizens, and ſeditious orators, who endea- 


Gem illa non attigit, vel po- annos domi et belli præfuiffet, vio- 
tius quem non vexavit ?/ Eſto, po- lari verfibus, et eos agi in ſcena, 
2 homines, improbos, in remp. non plus decuit, quam fi Plautus 
ſeditioſos, Cleonem, Cleophontem, noſter voluiſſet, aut Nævius P. et 
Hyperbolum læſit: patiamur—— Cn. Scipioni, aut Cæcihus M. Cx- 
Sed Periclem, cum jam ſuæ civi- toni; waledicere. Ex fragm. Cie. 
tati maxima auctoritate plurimos de Rep, lib. 4. 8 . 
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voured to raiſe commotions in the ſtate, ſuch as Cle- 
on, Cleophon, and Hyperbolus : but when a Pericles, 


who for many years had governed the common- 
wealth both in war and peace with equal wiſdom and 


authority, (he might have added, and a Socrates de- 
clared by Apollo the wiſeſt of mankind,) is brought 
upon the ſtage to be laughed at by the public, it is as 
if our Plautus or Nævius had fallen upon the Scipios, 
or Cxcilius reviled Marcus Cato in his writings. 


That liberty is ſtill more offenſive to us, who are 


born in, and live under, a monarchical government, 


which is far from being favourable to licence. But 
without intending to juſtify the conduct of Ariſtopha- 
nes, which, to judge properly of it, is inexcuſable, I 
think it would be neceſſary to lay aſide the prejudices 
of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we 
live in thoſe remote ages in a ſlate purely democrati- 
cal. We muſt not fancy Ariſtophanes to have been 
a perſon of little conſequence in his republic, as the 
comic writers generally are in our days. The king 
of Perſia had a very different idea of him. (c) It is 
a known ſtory, that in an audience of the Greek 
ambaſſadors, his firſt enquiry was after a certain comic 
poet, (meaning Ariſtophanes,) that put all Greece in 
motion, and gave ſuch effectual counſels againſt him. 
Ariſtophanes did that upon the ſtage, which Demo- 
ſthenes did afterwards in the public aſſemblies. The 
poet's reproaches were no leſs animated than the ora- 
tor's. His comedies ſpoke a language, that became 
the councils of the republic. It was addrefled to the 
fame people, upon the ſame occaſions of the ftate, 
the ſame means to ſuccefs, and the ſame obftacles to 
their meafures. In Athens the whole people were the 
ſovereign, and each of them had an equal ſhare in 
the ſupreme authority, Upon this they were conti- 
nually intent, were fond of diſcourſing themſelves, 


and of hearing the ſentiments of others. The pub- 


lic affairs were the buſineſs of every individual ; in 
(é) Ariſtoph. in Acharn. = | : 
| which 
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which they were deſirous ef being fully informed, 
that they might know how to conduct themſelves on 
every occaſion of war or peace, which frequently of- 
fered, and to diſtinguiſh upon their own, as well as 


88 


upon the deſtiny of their allies, or enemies. Hence 
roſe the liberty, taken by the comic poets, of intro- 
ducing the affairs of the ſtate into their performances, 
The people were ſo far from being offended at it, or 
at the manner in which thoſe writers treated the prin- 
cipal perſons of the ftate, that they conceived their 
liberty in ſome meaſure to conſiſt in it. 
Three * perſons particularly excelled in the antient 
comedy; Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes. The 
laſt is the only one of them, whoſe pieces have come 
entire down to us, and, out of the great number of 
thoſe, eleven are all that remain. He flouriſhed in 
an age when Greece abounded with great men, and 
was cotemporary with Socrates and Euripides, whom 
he ſurvived. - During the Peloponneſian war he made 
his greateſt figure ; leſs as a writer to amuſe the peo- 
ple with his comedies, than as a cenſor of the go- 
vernment, retained to reform the ſtate, and to be al- 
moſt the arbiter of his country, a | 
Hie is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and hap- 
pineſs of expreſſion, or in a word, that Attic ſalt and 
fpirit, to which the Roman language could never at- 


3 


*Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque poetæ, 
Atque alii, quorum comædia priſca virorum eſt, 
Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quòd malus, aut fur, 
Quod mæœchus foret, aut ficarivs, aut alioqui 
Famoſus; multa cum libertate notabant. Hor. Sat. 4. J. 1. 
Miib Ariſtophanes' ſatyric rage, | 
When antient comedy amus'd the age, 
O Eupolis's, or Cratinus' vt; 

Aud others that all-licens'd poem writy 
None, wortby to be ſbexon, eſcap'd the ſcent, 
No public — 16 7 of ty mein 1 g 
The looſe adult rer wvas drawn forth to ſigbt; 
The fecret murth'rer trembling lurk' d the night ; 
Vice play d itſelf, and each ambitious ſpark ; 

All boldly branded with the poet's mark, = 
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tain, and for * which Ariſtophanes is more remarka- 


ble than any other of the Greek authors. His parti- 


cular excellence was raillery. None ever touched the 


-ridicule in characters with ſuch ſucceſs, or knew bet 
ter how to convey it in all its force to others. But it 
were neceſſary to have lived in his times for a right 
| taſte of his works, The ſubtle ſalt and ſpirit of the 
antient raillery, according to Mr. Brumoi, is evapo- 
rated through length of time, and what remains of 


it is become flat and inſipid to us; though the ſharpeſt 
Two conſiderable defects are juſtly imputed to this 
poet, which very much obſcure, if not entirely efface, 


his glory. Theſe are low buffoonery, and groſs ob- 


ſcenity ; which objections have been oppoſed to no 
purpoſe from the character of his audience; the bulk 
of which generally conſiſted of the poor, the igno- 
rant, and dregs of the people, whom however it was 


as neceſſary to pleaſe as the learned and the rich. 


The depravity of the inferior people's taſte, which 


once baniſhed Cratinus and his company, becauſe his 


ſcenes were not groſsly comic enough for them, is no 
excuſe for Ariſtophanes, as Menander could find out 
the art of changing that groveling taſte, by introdu- 
eing a ſpecies of comedy, not altogether ſo modeſt as 
Plutarch ſeems to inſinuate, yet much chaſter than 
any before his time. ene, 33 

The groſs obſcenities, with which all Ariſtopha- 


nes's comedies abound, have no excuſe; They only 


denote an exceſſive libertiniſm in the ſpectators, and 
depravity in the poet. The utmoſt ſalt, that could 
have been beſtowed upon them, which however is not 
the caſe, would not have atoned for laughing himſelf, 
or for making others laugh at-the expence of decency 
and good manners T. And in this caſe it may well be 
ſaid, that it were better to have no wit at all than to 
+ Nimium risũs pretium eſt, fi 
pe probitatis impendio conſtat. Qin - 
til, lib. 6. c. 3. 5 
make 


Antiqua comcedia finceram il- 
lam ſermonis Attici gratiam 
fola retinet, Quintil, 


2 The His roxy of: the 2 | 
make ſo ill an uſe of it. Mr. Brumoi is very much gueſſin 
to be commended for his having taken care, in giving miſtak 
a general idea of Ariſtophanes's writings, to throw 2 right 1 
veil over. thoſe parts of them, that might have given the cor 
- offence to modeſty. Though ſuch behaviour be the there a 
- indiſpenſable rule of religion, it is not always obfervet It ce 
by thoſe who pique themſelves moſt on their erud- Þ who, | 
tion, and ſometimes prefer the title of ſcholar to that | Greece 
of .obuſtian;:. | 5:5, 18 | putting 
The antient comedy: ſubſiſted till Ly ſander's time, Þ increaſ 
who, upon having made himſelf maſter of Athem, its birt 
changed the form of the government, and put it into and br 
the hands of thirty of the principal citizens. The names, 


ſatytical liberty of the theatre was offenſive to them, (4% 
and therefore they thought fit to put a ſtop to it. 8˙ 
The reaſon of this alteration is evident, and make 7. 8 
good the reflection made before upon the privilege of P'u 
the poets, to criticize with impunity upon the perſons Ft ? 


at the head of the ſtate. - The whole authority of | 54 
Athens was then veſted: in tyrants. | The democracy 1 
was aboliſhed. The people had no longer any ſhare In 1. 


in the government. They were no more the prince; He 
their ſovereignty had expired. The right of giving The 
their opinions and ſuffrages upon affairs of ſtate was Nor 


at an end, nor dared they, either in their own perſons 
or by the poets, preſume to cenſure the ſentiments and But 
conduct of their maſters, The calling perſons by Thi 
their names upon the ſtage was prohibited: but the that of 
Poetical ſpirit ſoon found the ſecret to elude the inten- father 
tion of the law, and to make itſelf amends for the of 
reſtraint it ſuffered in the neceſſity of uſing feigned 
names. It then applied to the diſcovery of the. ridi- origine 
cule in known characters, which it copied to the life, copy 
and from thence acquired the double advantage of afraid 
gratifying the vanity of the poets, and the malice of the he 
the audience in a more refined manner. The one obliter 
had the delicate pleaſure of putting the ſpectators upon I way. 
Non pejus duxerim tardi ingenii efſe quam mali. Quintil. lib. 1. 
Co 3. ; (4) B 
| gueſſing 


remair 
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much gueſſing their meaning, and the other, of not being 


1Ving N miſtaken in their ſuppoſitions, and of affixing the 
ow 2 $1 right name to the characters repreſented, Such was 
given the comedy, ſince called the Middle Comedy, of which 
e the there are ſome inſtances in Ariſtophanes,  - . 


2rved It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, 
rudi who, having entirely aſſured himſelf of the empire of 
tha Greece by the defeat of the Thebans, occaſioned the 
putting a check upon the licence of the poets, which 
time, © increaſed daily. From thence the New Comedy took 
hem, its birth, which was only an imitation of private life, 
into Þ and brought nothing upon the flage with feigned 
The names, and ſuppoſititious adventures. a | 


_ () Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
Wi: S'y vit avec plaiſir, ou crut ne & y pas voir. 

2 L'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 

* { e ſur ſon modele ; 

Dl D'un avare ſouvent trace ſur ſon modele ; 

y of Et mille fois un fat, finement exprime, 

racy Meconnut le portrait ſur lui- meme forme. 


ſhare | In this new glaſs, whil/t each himſelf furvey'd, : 
nce; Le ſat with pleaſure, tho himſelf was play d. 
ving The miſer grinn'd whilſt avarice was drawn, 
was Nor thought the faithful likeneſs was his own 
rſons His own dear ſelf no imag d fool could find, 


and But ſaw a thouſand other fops deſign d. 


| nl This may properly be called fine comedy, and is 
tue that of Menander. Of one hundred and eighty, or 
en: rather eighty, according to Suidas, compoſed by him, 
the alf of which Terence is ſaid to have tranſlated, there 
ned remains only a few fragments. The merit of the 
ridt- originals may be judged from the excellence of their 
= copy, Quintilian, in ſpeaking of Menander, is not 
n 1 afraid to ſay, that with the beauty of his works, and 
* the height of his reputation, he obſcured, or rather 


obliterated, the fame of all the writers in the ſame 
Pen way. He obſerves in another paſſage, that his own 


* (4) Boileav Art, Poet, Cant. * 


times 
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times were not ſo * juſt to his merit as they ought Þ 
to have been, which has been the fate of many « | had ſeat 
? building 
the act. 
both, v 
Pe 
raiſed © 
the edif 
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Women 


ther. 


thers; but that he was ſufficiently made amends by 
the favourable opinion of poſterity. And indeed Phi. 
lemon, 2 comic poet of the ſame age, though prior 
to him, was preferred before him. 


SECT. IV. The theatre of the antients deſcribed. 
1 HAVE already obſerved, that Æſchylus was the 
1 firſt founder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned 
with ſuitable decorations. It was at firſt, as well a; 
the amphitheatres, compoſed of wooden planks ; but 
thoſe breaking down by having too great a weight 


upon them, the Athenians, exceſſively enamoured of . Lac 
includin 


dramatic 5 were induced by that acci. 
dent to erect thoſe ſuperb ſtructures, which were imi- 


tated afterwards with ſo much ſplendor by the Roman 
magnificence. What I ſhall ſay of them, has al moſt 


as much relation to the Roman, as the Athenian the- 
atres ; and is extracted entirely from Mr. Boindin's 
learned diſſertation upon the theatre of the antients (e) 
who has treated the ſubſect in all its extent, 
The theatre of the antients was divided into three 

principal parts; each of which had its peculiar appel- 
lation. The diviſion for the actors was called in ge- 
neral the ſcene, or ſtage ; that for the ſpectators was 
particularly termed the theatre, which muſt have been 
of vaſt extent (/), as at Athens it was capable of con- 
taining above thirty thouſand perſons ; and the Or- 
cheſtra, which amongſt the Greeks was the place aſ- 
ſigned for the pantomimes and dancers, though at 
Rome it was appropriated to the ſenators and Veſtal 

Toes: . 1 
The theatre was of a ſemicircular form on one fide, 
and ſquare on the other. The ſpace contained with - 

Memoirs of the Acad. of Inſeript. &c. Vol. I. p. 136, &c. 
5 Strab. 17 p. 393. 8 185 2 2 2 
* Quidam, ficut Menander, ætatis, judicia ſunt conſecuti. 
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in the ſemicircle, was allotted to the ſpectators, and 
had ſeats placed one above another to the top of the 
building. The ſquare part, in the front of it, was 
the actor's diviſion; and in the interval, between 
both, was the Orcheſtra. 
The great theatres had three rows of portico's, 
| raiſed one upon another, which formed the body of 
the edifice, and at the ſame time three different ſtories 
| for the ſeats, From the higheſt of thoſe portico's the 
women ſaw the repreſentation, covered from the wea- 
ther. The reſt of the theatre was uncovered, and all 
the buſineſs of the ſtage was performed in the open 
| air, | 


Each of theſe ſtories conſiſted of nine rows of ſeats, 


including the landing place, which divided them from 


each other, and ſerved as a paſſage from fide to fide. 


But as this landing-place and paſlage took up the ſpace 
of two benches, there were only ſeven to fit upon, 


and conſequently in each ſtory there, were ſeven rows 
of ſeats. ' They were from fifteen- to eighteen inches 


in height, and twice as much in breadth; ſo that the 
ſpectators had room to fit with their legs extended, 
and without being incommoded. by thoſe of the peo- 


ple above them; no foot- boards being provided for 


— 


Each of theſe ſtories of benches were divided in 
two different manners; in their height, by the land- 


Ing-places, called by the Romans Præcinctiones, and 
in their circumferences by ſeveral ſtair-caſes, peculiar 
to each ſtory, which interſecting them in right lines, 


tending towards the center of the theatre, gave the 


form of wedges to the quantity of ſeats between them, 
from: whence they were called Cunei. 5 | 
Behind theſe ſtories of ſeats were covered galleries, 


through which the people thronged into the theatre 


by great ſquare openings, contrived for that purpoſe 
in the walls next the ſeats. "Thoſe openings were 
called Yomitoria, from the multitude of the people 
crowding through them into their places. - 

. | As 


— 
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As the actors could not be heard to the extremity 
of the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to ſup- 
ply that defect, and to augment the force of the voice, 
and make it more diſtinct and articulate, For that 
purpoſe, they invented a kind: of large veſſels of cop- 
per, which were diſpoſed under the feats of the the- 
atre in ſuch a manner, as made all ſounds ſtrike upon 


the ear with more force and diſtinction. 
The Orcheſtra being ſituated, as I have obſerved, 


between the two other parts of the theatre, of which 


one was circular, and the other ſquare, it participated 
of the form of each, and occupied the ſpace between 
both. It was divided into three parts. 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable was more particu- 
larly called the Orcheſtra, from a Greek word (g) 
that fignifies to dance. It was appropriated to the 
pantomimes and dancers, and to all ſuch ſubaltern ac- 
the repreſentations. | 

The ſecond was named Sopian, from its being 
ſquare in the form of an altar. Here the chorus was 
generally placed. „ 

And in the third, the Greeks generally beſtowed 


tors, as played between the acts, and at the end of 


their ſymphony, or band of muſick. They called it 


Voi, from its being ſituate at the bottom of the 
principal part of the theatre, which they ſtiled the 
ſcenes. . 

I ſhall deſcribe here this third part of the theatre, 
called the ſcenes; which was alſo ſubdivided into three 
different parts. | 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable was properly cal- 


led the ſcenes, and gave name to this whole diviſion. 


Tt occupied the whole front of the building from fide 
ta ſide, and was the place allotted for the decorations. 


This front had two ſmall wings at its extremity, 


from which hung a large curtain, that was let down 
to open the ſcene, and drawn up between the acts, 


(s) Oxid. © 
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when any thing in the repreſentation made it neceſ- 
N farh £61147 45 25 14601 amn 0111 | 5 
"The ſecond, called by. the Greeks indifferently 
noc aint, and Aoyeier, and by the Romans Proſcenium,- 
and Pulpitum, was a large open ſpace in front of the 
ſcene, in which the actors performed their parts, and 
which, by the help of the decorations, repreſented ei- 
ther the public place or forum, a common ſtreet, or 
the country; but the place ſo repreſented was always 


in the open air. 


| | The third. diviſion was a part reſerved behind the 
ſcenes, and called by the Greeks apαeανο˖, s. Here 
the actors dreſt themſelves, and the decorations were 


locked up. In the ſame place were alſo kept the ma- 


chines, of which the antients had abundance in their 
| theatres. | 


As only the portico's, and the building of the ſcene 
were roofed, it was neceſſary to draw fails, | faſtened 
with cords to maſts, over the reſt of the theatre, to 


ſcreen the audience from the heat ef the ſun. But as 


this contrivance did not prevent the heat, occaſioned 


by the perſpiration and breath of ſo numerous an aſ- 
ſembly, the antients took care to allay it by a kind 


of rain; conveying the water for that uſe above the 
portico's, 'which falling again in form of dew through 


an infinity of ſmall pores, concealed in the ſtatues, 


with which the theatre abounded, did not only diffuſe 
a grateful coolneſs. all around, but the moſt fragrant 
exhalations along with it; for this dew was' always 
perfumed, Whenever the repreſentations were inter- 
rupted by ſtorms, the ſpeQators retired into the por- 
tico's behind the ſeats of the theatre. A 

The paſſion of the Athenians for repreſentations of 
this kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their cars, 


their imagination, their underſtanding, all ſhared in 
the ſatisfaction. Nothing gave them ſo ſenſible a 


pleaſyre in dramatic performances, either tragic or 
comic, as the ſtrokes which were aimed at the affairs 


of the public; whether pure chance occaſioned the 
1 | application, 


— — = 


I = 


— 
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application, or the. addreſs of the poets, who knew 
how to reconcile the moſt remote ſubjects with the 
tranſactions of the republic. 
means into the intereſts of the people, took occaſion 
to ſooth their paſſions, authorize their pretenſions, 
juſtify and ſometimes condemn their conduct, enter- 
tain them with agreeable hopes, inſtruct them in their 


duty in certain nice conjunctures; in effect of which 
they often not only acquired the applauſes of the ſpec- 


tators, but credit and influence in the. public affairs 


and counſels: Hence the theatre became fo grateful | 
and ſo much the concern of the people, It was in 


this manner, according to: ſome authors, that Euripi- 
des artfully reconciled his tragedy of * Palamedes with 


the ſentence paſſed againſt Socrates, and explained by 
an illuſtrious example of antiquity the innocence of a 
philoſopher, oppreſſed by a vile malignity ſupported Þ 


againſt him by power and faction. | 
Accident was often the occaſion. of ſudden and un- 
foreſeen applications, which from their appoſiteneſs 
were very agreeable to the people. Upon this verſe 
of Æſchylus in praiſe of Amphiaraus, 


— Tis his deſire 
Nat to appear but be the great and good. 


the whole audience roſe up, and unanimouſly applied 
it to Ariſtides (H). The ſame thing happened to Phi- 
loptemen at the Nemæan games. At the inſtant he 
entered the theatre, theſe verſes were ſinging upon the 


: He comes, to whom wwe owe 
Our liberty, the nobleſt good below. 


all the Greeks caſt their eyes upon Philopœmen (i), 
and with clapping of hands and acclamations of joy 
expreſſed their veneration for the her. 


(5). Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 320. (5) Plut. in Philopem. p. 362. 
I is not certain whether this piece wwas prior or poſterior to the 
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(4) In the fame manner at Rome, during the ba- 
niſhment of Cicero, when ſome verſes of f Accius, 
which reproached the Greeks with their ingratitude 


in ſuffering the baniſhment of Telamon, were re- 
| peated by Æſop, the beſt actor of his time, they drew 
| tears from the eyes of the whole aſſembly. 


Upon another, though very different, occaſion, the 


| Roman people applied to Pompey the Great ſome 
| verſes to this effect, 


(1) ” Tis our unhappineſs has made thee great. 


The time ſhall come when you ſhall late deplore 
So great a power confided to ſuch hands. 


The ſpectators obliged the actor to repeat theſe verſes 


ſeveral times, 


Scr. V. Paſſion for the repreſentations of the theatre, 


one of the principal cauſes of the degeneracy and cer- 
ruption of the Athenian ſlate. 


W HEN we compare the happy times of Greece, 

in which Europe and Aſia reſounded with no- 
thing but the fame of the Athenian victories, with the 
later ages when the power of Philip and Alexander the 
Great had in a manner ſubjected it, we ſhall be ſur- 
prized- at the ſtrange alteration in the affairs of that 
republic. But what is moſt materia}, is the know- 
ledge of the cauſes and progreſs of this declenſion; and 
theſe Mr. de Tourreil has diſcuſſed in an admirable 
manner in the preface to his tranſlation of Demoſthe- 


nes's orations. | 
There was no longer at Athens any traces of that 


manly and vigorous policy, equally capable of plan- 
ning good, and retrieving bad, ſucceſs. Inſtead of 
that, there remained only an inconſiſtent loftineſs, 


(5) Cic. in Orat. pro Sext. n. 120, 123. (7) Cic. ad Attic. I. 2, 


Epiſ. 19. Val. Max. I. 6. c. 2. 


| + O ingratifici Argivi, inanes Craii, immemores bene fieii, 
Exulare ſiviſtis, ſiviſtis pelli, pulſum patimini, 


Vol. V. F apt 


4 
| 
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apt to evaporate in pompous decrees. 


grand monarch by tribute or homage. 


of glory, liberty, and independance. | 


Pericles, that great man, ſo abſolute, that thoſe, Þ 
who envied him, treated him as a ſecond Piſiſtratu, 
was the firſt author of this degeneracy and corruption. 
With the deſign of conciliating the favour of the peo. 
ple, he ordained that upon ſuch days as games or f. * 
crifices were celebrated, a certain number of obo 


ſhould be diſtributed amongſt them; and that in the 


aſſemblies, in which affairs of ſtate were to be tranſ. ** 


acted, every individual ſhould receive a certain pecu- 
niary gratification in right of preſence, Thus the 


members of the republic were ſeen for the firſt time 


to ſell their care in the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, and to rank amongſt ſervile employments the 
moſt noble functions of the ſovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foreſee where ſo exceſſive an 
abuſe would end; and to remedy it, it was propoſed 
to eſtabliſh a fund for the ſupport of a war, and to 
make it capital to adviſe upon any account whatſoever, 
the application of it to other uſes. © But notwithſtand- 
ing the abuſe always ſubſiſted. At firſt it ſeemed tole- 
rable, whilſt the citizen who was ſupported at the 
public expence, endeavoured to deſerve its liberality by 


doing his duty in the field for nine months together, 
one was to ſerve in his turn, and whoere 
failed was treated as a deſerter without diſtinction: 


Every 


But at length the number of the tranſgreſſors carried 
it againſt the law; and impunity, as it common} 
happens, multiplied their number. People accuſtomed 
to the delightful abode of a city, where feaſts and 
games ran in a perpetual circle, conceived an 9 
| | 2 ; cible 


They were no} | 
more thoſe Athenians, who when menaced by a de. 
luge of Barbarians, demoliſhed their houſes -to buill ÞÞ - 
ſhips with the timber, and whoſe women ſtoned the 
abject wretch to death, that propoſed to appeaſe the 
The love of Þ 
eaſe and pleaſure had almoſt entirely extinguiſhed that 
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ſe the 


ve of 
death of Epaminondas, which ſeemed to promife 
them the greateſt advantages, gave the final ſtroke to 
thoſe, 
Juaſtin (u), * did not ſurvive that illuſtrious Theban. 
ption. Free from a rival, who kept their emulation alive, 
| 46 they ſunk into lethargic ſloth and effeminacy. The 
. funds-for armaments by land and ſea were ſoon | 
e viſhed upon games and feaſts: ' I. 
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eible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they 


It was therefore neceſſary to find amuſement for 
this indolent; people, to fill up the great void of an 


paſſion, or rather frenzy for public ſhews. The 


their ruin and deſtruction. Their courage,” ſays 


aman's and 
idle citizen ener- 
« yated in ſoft luxurious h of life. The repre- 
«& ſentations of the theatre were preferred to the ex- 
4 ereiſes of the camp. Valbur and military know- 
rded. Great captains 
it good poets and ex- 


« were in no eſtimation ; wh 
e cellent comedians evgroſed te univerſal applauſe.” 
akes it eaſy to compre- 


Extravagance of this kind 
bend in what multitudes the people thronged to the 
dramatic performances. As no expence was ſpared in 
embelliſhing them, exorbitant ſums were ſunk in the 
ſervice of the theatre, If, ſays Plutarch (o), what 
each repreſentation of the dramatic pieces coſt the A- 
thenians were rightly calculated, it would appear, that 
their expences in playing the Bacchanalians, the Phœ- 
nicians, QEdipus, Antigone, Medea and Electra, (tra- 


gedies written either by Sophocles or Euripides) were 
greater, than thoſe which had been employed againſt 
the Barbarians in the defence of the liberty, and for 
the preſervation, of Greece. (p) This gave a Spar- 


tan juſt reaſon to ery out, on ſeeing an eſtimate of 
the enormous ſums laid out in the diſputes of the tra- 


gic poets; and the extraordinary pains taken by the 


(a) Juſtin. I. 6. c. 9. (o) Plut. de glo. Athen. p. 394. 
(6) 14, Sympol, I. 7. Quaſi. 7. p. pas 39; 
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magiſtrates who preſided in them, that a people muft | 
be void of ſenſe to apply themſelves in ſo warm and 
ſerious a manner to things ſo frivolous. 


The His Tory of the 


* Fon, ad. 


ded he, „games ſhould be only games; and nothing | 


« js more unreaſonable than to purchaſe a ſhort and F 
Pleaſures of 


ce trivial amuſement at ſo great a price. 


44 this kind agree only with public rejoicings, and 


«© means interfere with the affairs of the public, nor 


«© the neceſſary expences of the government.“ 


After all, ſays Plutarch, in a paſſage which I have 


already cited, of what utility have theſe tragedies been 
to Athens, though ſo much boaſted by the people, and 
admired by the reſt of the world? We find, that the 
fore h 


prudence of Themiſtocles encloſed the city with 


ſtrong walls; that the fine taſte and magnificence of 
Pericles improved and adorned it; that the noble for- 
titude of Miltiades preſerved its liberty ; and that the Þ 
moderate conduct of Cimon acquired it the empire 
and government of all Greece. If the wiſe and learn- 
ed poetry of Euripides, the ſublime diction of Sopho- | 
cles, the loſty buſkin of Aſchylus, have obtained equal | 
advantages for the city of Athens, by delivering it 
from impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, 
I conſent, (in Plutarch's words,) that dramatic piece 
ſhould be ranked with trophies of victory, the poetic 
ſcenes with the fields of battle, and the compoſitions 
of the poets with the great exploits of the generals, 
But what a compariſon would this be: on the one 
. ide would be ſeen a few writers, crowned with wreaths 
of ivy, and dragging a goat or an ox after them, the 


rewards, and victims aſſigned them for | excelling in 


tragic poetry: on the other, a train of illuſtrious cap- 
"tains, : ſurrounded with colonies founded, cities taken, 
and nations ſubjected by their wiſdom and valour. It 


is not to perpetuate the victories of Æſchylus and So- 
phocles, but in remembrance of the. glorious battles 


of Marathon, Salamin, Eurymedon, and many others, 
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that ſeveral feaſts are celebrated every month * the 
Grecians. 


The concluſion of Plutarch from Bene in which 


vue ought to agree with him, is, that it was the higheſt 
- imprudence in the“ Athenians, to prefer pleaſure to 
duty, the paſſion for the theatre to the love of their 
country, trivial repreſentations to the application to 


public buſineſs; and to conſume in uſeleſs expences 


and dramatic entertainments the funds intended for 
the ſupport of fleets and armies. 


Macedon, till then 
obſcure and inconſiderable, well knew how to take 
advantage of the Athenian indolence and effemina- 


cy; and Philip, inſtructed by the Greeks themſelves, 
| amongſt. whom he had for ſeveral years applied him- 
| ſelf ſucceſsfully to the art of war, was not long be- 
| fore he gave Greece a maſter, and ſubjected it to the 
| yoke, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 


et obſcurum antea Macedonum 
nomen emergeret; et Philippus, 
obſes triennio Thebis habitus, 
Epaminondæ et Pelopidæ virtuti- 
bus eruditus, regnum Macedonia 
Gtæciæ et Aſiz cervicibus, velut 
jugum ſervitutis, imponeret. . 
Mn, I. 6. e. 9s 
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8 CUSE had regained its liberty about think 


ſixty years, by the expulſion of the family of the ora 
Gelon. The events which paſſed in that inter- I J tyra; 
val, except the invaſion of the Athenians, are of no 1 
great importance, and little known ; but thoſe which I the bod 
follow, are of a different nature, and make amends ments, | 
for the chaſm; I mean the reigns of Dionyſius the 

father and ſon, tyrants of Syracuſe; the firſt of whom \* Eri 
governed thirty eight, and the * other twelve, in all — 
fifty years. As this hiftory is entirely foreign to what I alios ob le 
paſſed in Greece at the ſame time, I ſhall relate it in I Wear. 


C, I7, 


this place all together and by itſelf ; obſerving only, $anguii 
that the firſt twenty years of it, upon which I am I audet, ſe 


cls omni 
#* After having been expelled cended the throne, and reigned ters * 
for mere than ten years, be re-aſ= or three years. 


now 
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no entering, agree almoſt in point of time with the 
laſt twenty of the preceding volume. 

This hiſtory will preſent to our view a ſeries of the 
moſt odious and horrid crimes, though it abounds at 
the ſame time with inſtruction. | 
| fide we behold a prince, the declared enemy of liber- 
ty, juſtice and laws, treading under his feet the moſt 


When “ on the one 


acred rights of nature and religion, inflicting the 


| moſt cruel torments upon his ſubjeCts, beheading ſome, 


burning others for a ſlight word, delighting and ſeaſt- 
ing himſelf with human blood, and gratifying his ſa- 


vage inhumanity with the ſufferings and miſeries of 
every age and condition: I ſay, when we behold ſuch 
an object, can we deny a truth, which the pagan 
| world itfelf hath confeſſed, and Plutarch takes occa- 
ſion to obſerve in ſpeaking of the tyrants of Sicily; 
that God in his anger gives ſuch princes to a people, 


and makes uſe of the impious and the wicked to pu- 
niſh the guilty and the criminal, On the other ſide, 
when the ſame prince, the dread and terror of Syra- 
cuſe, is perpetually anxious and trembling for his own 


life, and, abandoned to remorſe and regret, can find 


no perſon in his whole ſtate, not even his wives or 
children, in whom he can confide; who will not 
think with Tacitus, + That it is not without reaſen 
the oracle of wiſdom has declared, that if the hearts 
of tyrants could be ſeen, we ſhould find them torn in 
preces. with a thouſand evils; it being certain, that 
the body does not ſuffer more from infliftions and tor- 
ments, than the minds of ſuch wretches from their 


* Erit Dionyſius illic tyrannus, 
atis, juſtitiæ, legum exitium 

— Alis uret, alios verberabit, 
alios ob levem offenſam jubebit de - ſapientiæ firmare ſolitus eſt, fi re · 
truncari. Senec. de cenſol. ad Marc. eludantur tyrannorum mentes, poſ- 
c. 17. | ſe aſpici laniatus et ictus; quando, 
. Sanguine humano non tantùm ut. corpora verberibus, ita ſævitia, 
gaudet, ſed paſcitur ; ſed et ſuppli- libidine, malis conſultis animus di- 
cls omnium ætatum crudelitatem laceraretur. Tacit, Anna), I. 6. 

, 8 a Co 6. N 


inſatiabilem explet. Id. de Benef, 
k 7. C. 19. 4 a E 
I Neque fruſtra præſtantiſſimus 


F 4 crimes, 
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crimes, cruelties, and the injuſtice and violence of their | 


Proceedings. | | 

The condition of a good prince is quite different, 
He loves his people, and is beloved by them, he en- 
joys a perfect tranquillity within himſelf, and lives 
with his ſubjects as a father with his children. Though 
he knows that the ſword of juſtice is in his hands, 
he apprehends the uſe of it. He loves to turn aſide 
its edge, and can never reſolve to evidence his power, 
but with extreme reluctance, in the laſt extremity, 
and with all the forms and ſanction of the“ laws. A 
tyrant puniſhes only from caprice and paſſion ; and 
believes, ſays Plutarch upon Dionyſus, that he is not 
really + maſter, and does not act with fupreme autho- 
rity, but as he ſets himſelf above all laws, has no 
other, but his will and pleaſure, and fees himfelf 
obeyed implicitely. Whereas, continues the ſame au- 
thor, he that can do whatever he will, is in great 
danger of doing what he ought not. 

Beſides theſe characteriſtics of cruelty and tyranny, 
which particularly diſtinguiſh the firſt Dionyſus, we 
ſhall ſee in his hiſtorv, whatever unbounded ambition, 
ſuſtained by great valour, extenſive abilities, and the 
neceſſary talents for acquiring the confidence of a peo- 
ple, is capable of undertaking for the attainment of 
ſovereignty ; the various means he had the addreſs to 
employ for the maintaining himſelf in it againſt the 
oppoſition of his enemies, and the odium of the pub- 
lic ; and laftly, the tyrant's ſucceſs in eſcaping, du- 
ring a reign of thirty eight years, the many conſpira- 
cies formed againſt him, and in tranſmitting peacea- 


tyranni in voluptate ſeviunt, rege: 


q 


* Hzc eſt in maxima poteſtate 
veriſſima animi temperantia, non 
cupiditate aliqua, non temeritate 


incendi; non priorum principum 


exemplis corruptum, quantum in 


cives ſuos liceat, experiendo tenta- 


re; ſed hebetare aciem imperii ſui 
———Qutd intereſt inter tyrannum 
et regem, (ſpecies enim ipſa fortu- 


næ ac licentia par eſt,) niſi quod 


non niſi ex cauſa et neceſſitate ? 
Senec, de clem, lib. c. 11. 
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L CHAPTER Ta 


HIS chapter contains the hiſtory of Dionyſius | 
the elder, who reigned thirty eight years. | 


| SECT. I. Means made uſe of by Dionyſius the elder to 


FG eſs himſelf of the tyranny. 


| (a) D IONYSIUS was a native of Syracuſe, of 


noble and illuſtrious extraction according to 


| ſome, but others ſay his birth was baſe and obſcure, 
However it was, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his va- 
* Jour, and acquired great reputation in a war with the 


Carthaginians, He was one of thoſe, who accom- 


| panied Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter 
| Syracuſe by force of arms, after having been baniſhed 
| through the intrigues of his enemies. 
| that enterprize was not happy. Hermocrates was 
| killed. 


| ſeveral of whom were publicly executed. 


The event of 


The Syracuſans did not ſpare his accomplices; 
Dionyſius 
was left amongſt the wounded. The report of his 
death, deſignedly given out by his relations, ſaved his 


| life. Providence had ſpared Syracuſe an infinity of 


misfortunes, had he expired either upon the ſpot, or 


by the executioner. 
The Carthaginians had made ſeveral attempts to 


eſtabliſh themſelves in Sicily, and to poſſeſs themſelves 


of the principal towns of that iſland, as we have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere (5). Its happy ſituation for their ma- 
ritime commerce, the fertility of its ſoil, and the riches 
of its inhabitants, were powerful inducements to ſuch 
an enterprize. We may form an idea of the wealth 
of its cities, from Diodorus Siculus's account of Agri- 
gentum (c). T he temples were of extraordinary mag- 
nificence, eſpecially that of Jupiter Olympius, which 


' a) Diod. 1, 13. p Sl (.) In the hiſtory of the Carthaginians, 
vol. I, (c) Dios, | | 


. 13. p. 203, 206. | 
F £ | was 
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was three hundred and forty feet in length, ſixty in 
breadth, and one hundred and twenty in height. The 
piazzas or galleries in their extent and beauty anſwer- 
ed to the reſt of- the building. On ons fide was re- 
preſented the battle of the giants, on the other the 


taking of Troy, in figures as large as the life, With- 


out the city was an artificial Jake, which was ſeven 
ſtadia (above a quarter of a league) in circumference. 
It was full of all kinds of fiſh, covered with fwans 
and other water fowls, and afforded the moſt agreca- 
ble proſpect imaginable. D 

It was about the time of which we ſpeak, that Ex- 
enetus, victor in the Olympic games, entered the ci- 


ty in triumph in a magnificent chariot, attended by 


three hundred more, all drawn by white horſes. 
Their habits were adorned with gold and ſilver; and 
nothing was ever more ſplendid than their appearance. 
Gellias, the moſt wealthy of the citizens of Agrigen- 
tum, erxected ſeveral large apartments in his houfe- for 
the reception and entertainment of die Pugh. Ser- 
vants waited by his order at the gates o the-city, to 
invite all ſtrangers to lodge at their maſter's houſe, 
whither they conducted them. Hoſpitality was much 
practiſed and eſteemed by the generality of that city. 
A violent ſtorm having obliged five hundred horſe-men 
to take ſhelter there, Gellias entertained them all in 
his houſe, and ſupplied them ,immediately with dry 
cloaths, of which he had always a great quantity in 
his wardrobe. This is underſtanding how to make a 
noble uſe of riches, His cellar is much talked of by 
hiſtorians, in which he had three hundred reſervoirs 
hewn out of the rock, each 
hundred * amphoræ. | : | 

This great and opulent city was beſieged, and at 
length taken by the Carthaginians. ' It's fall ſhook 
all Sicily, and ſpread an univerſal terror. The cauſe 
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bol its being loſt was imputed to the Syracuſans, who 
had but weakly aided it. 
time had no other thoughts, but of his grand deſigns, 
and was ſecretly active in laying the foundations of his 
- future power, took the advantage of this favourable 
opportunity, and of the general complaints of Sicily 
againſt the Syracuſans, to render the magiſtrates odi- 
' ous, and to exclaim againſt their adminiſtration, In 
| public aſſembly, held to conſider of the preſent ſtate 


Dionyſius, who from that 


of affairs, when no body dared to open their mouths 
for fear of the perſons at the helm, Dionyſius roſe 


up, and boldly accuſed the magiſtrates of | treaſon ; 
adding, that it was his opinion, that they ought to 
be depoſed immediately, without waiting till the term 
| of their adminiſtration ſhould expire, 
this audacity with treating him as a ſeditious perſon, 


They retorted 


and a diſturber of the public tranquillity, and as ſuch, 


laid a fine upon him according to the laws. This was 
to be paid, before he could be admitted to ſpeak again, 

and Diony ſius was not in a condition to diſcharge it. 
* Philiftus, one of the richeſt citizens (who wrote the 
hiſtory of Sicily, which is not come down to us) de- 
poſited the money, and exhorted him at the ſame. 


time to give his opinion upon the ſtate of affairs with 
all the liberty, which became a citizen zealous for his 
country, 

Dionyſius accordingly reſumed his diſcourſe with 
more vigour than before. He had long cultivated the 


habit of eloquence, which he looked upon with rea- 


ſon as a very neceſſary talent in a republican govern - 
ment; eſpecially in his views of acquiring the people's 
favour, and of conciliating them to his meaſures. He 
began with deſcribing in a lively and pathetic man- 
ner the ruin of Agrigentum, a neighbouring city in 
their alliance; the deplorable extremity, to which the 
inhabitants had been reduced, of quitting the place 
under the cover of the night; the cries and lamenta- 
tions of | infants, and of aged and ſick perſons, whom 


they had been obliged to abandon to a cruel and mer- 
cileſs 


—ſʃ—h ——_— — 
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leſs enemy; and the conſequential murder of all who I! plied 

had been left in the city, whom the barbarous victor open!. 
dragged from the temples and altars of the gods, fee- | ftance 
ble refuges againſt the Carthaginian fury and impiety, | peoph 
He imputed all theſe evils to the treachery of the com- He c 
raanders of the army, who inſtead of marching to that 
the relief of Agrigentum, had retreated with their the e 
troops; to the criminal protraction and delay of the feen | 
| magiſtrates, corrupted by Carthaginian bribes; and | doubt 
| to the pride of the great and rich, who regarded no- fectec 
| thing but eſtabliſhing their own power upon the ruins | himlſc 
of their country's liberty. He repreſented Syracuſe He c 
as compoſed of two different bodies; the one, by their | he v 


| | power and influence, uſurping all the dignities and by h 
| wealth of the ſtate; the other, obſcure, deſpiſed and them 
| trod under foot, bearing the ſad yoke of a ſhameſul 2 loſs 

ſervitude, and rather flaves than citizens. He conclu- arts; 


| ded with ſaying, that the only remedy for ſo many | comn 
| evils was to elec perſons from amongſt the people de. appla 
= voted to their intereſts, and who not being capable of as th 
=_ rendering themſelves formidable by their riches and libert 
| 


ſity of inferiors to complain of the government, and | had e 
was followed with the univerſal applauſe of the people, ſeren 
[ who always give themſelves up blindly to thoſe, who | ftren; 
know how to deceive them under the ſpecious pretext | him, 
| of ſerving their intereſt. All the magiſtrates were de- again 
| poſed upon the ſpot, and others ſubſtituted in their the | 
ö room, with Dionyſius at the head of them. them 
This was only the firſt ſtep to the tyranny, at | moſt 
; which he did not ſtop. The ſucceſs of his underta- | tache 

king inſpired him with new courage and confidence. plied 

He had alſo in view the difplacing of the generals of | give 
the army, and to have their power transferred to him- body 
Jelf, The deſign was bold and dangerous, an! he ap- ginia 

3 plicd | 


i authority, would be ſolely employed for the public | Art 
| good, and apply in earneſt to the re- eſtabliſnment of | uſual 
j the liberty of Syracuſe,  ExCee 
h This diſcourſe was liſtened to with infinite pleaſure, | numl 
; as all ſpeeches are, which flatter the natural propen- cily, 
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plied to it with addreſs. Before he attacked them 


8 
WF 
+ 
* 
* A 

> 


openly, he planted his batteries againſt them at a di- 


| france; calumniating them by his emiſſaries to the 


people, and ſparing no pains to render them ſuſpected, 
Hie cauſed it to be whiſpered amongſt the populace, 
| that thoſe commanders held ſecret intelligence with 
the enemy ; that diſguiſed couriers were frequently 
| ſeen paſſing and repaſling ; and that it was not to be 


| doubted, but ſome conſpiracy was on foot. 


He af- 


fected on his fide not to ſee thoſe leaders, nor to open 
' himſelf to them at all upon the affairs of the public. 
He communicated none of his deſigns to them; as if 
he was apprehenſive of rendering himſelf ſuſpected 
by having any intercourſe or correſpondence with 
them. Perſons of ſenſe and diſcernment were not at 
a loſs to diſcover the tendency of theſe undermining 
arts; nor were they ſilent upon the occaſion : But the 
common people, prejudiced in his favour, inceſſantly 
' applauded and admired his zeal, and looked upon him 


as the ſole protector and aſſerter of their rights and 
liberties, | 

Another ſcheme, which he fet at work with his 
uſual addreſs, was of very great ſervice to him, and 


exceedingly promoted his deſigns. There was a great 


number of baniſhed perſons diſperſed throughout Si- 
cily, whom the faction of the nobility of Syracuſe 
had expelled the city at different times, and upon dif- 
ferent pretences. He knew what an addition of 
ſtrength ſo numerous a body of citizens would be to 
him, whom gratitude to a benefactor, and reſentment 
azainſt thoſe who had occaſioned their baniſhment, 
the hope of retrieving their affairs, and of enriching 
themſelves out of the ſpoils of his enemies, rendered 
moſt proper for the execution of his deſigns, and at- 
tached unalterably to his perſon and intereſt, He ap- 
plied therefore earneſtly! to obtain their recal. It was 


given out, that it was neceſſary to raiſe a numerous 
body of troops to oppoſe the progreſs of the Cartha- 
upon the 
Expence, 


ginians, and the people were in great pain 
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expence, to which the new levies would amount. Di- 
onyſius took the advantage of this favourable con- 
juncture, and the diſpoſition of the public. He re- 
preſented, that it was ridiculous to bring foreign troops 
at a great expence from Italy and Peloponneſus, whiiſt 
they might ſupply themſelves with excellent ſoldiers, 
without being at any charge at all : that there were 
numbers of Syracuſans in every part of Sicily, who, 
notwithſtanding the ill treatment they had received, 
had always retained the hearts of citizens under the 
name -and condition of exiles ; that they preſerved a 
tender affection and inviolable fidelity for their coun- 
try, and had choſe rather, to, wander. about Sicily 
without. ſupport or ſettlement, than to take party in 


the armies of the enemy, however advantagious the 


offers to induce them to it had been. This diſcourſe 


33 


calling the exiles. Their return was therefore de- 
creed, and they accordingly came all to Syracuſe 
without loſing tige. e - ' | 

A deputation from Gela, a city. in the dependance 
of Syracuſe, arrived about the ſame time, to demand 
that the garriſon | ſhould. be re- inforced. Dionyſius 
immediately marched thither with two thouſand foot, 
and four hundred horſe. He found the city in a great 
commotion, and divided into two factions; one of 
the people, and the other of the rich and powerful. 
The latter having been tried in form, were condemn- 
ed by the aſſembly to die, and to have their eſtates 
confiſcated for the uſe of the public. This confiſca- 


tion was applied to pay off the arrears, which bad 
long been due to the former garriſon, commanded by 
Dex ippus the Lacedæmonian; and Dionyſius promi- 
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ed the troops he brought with him to Syracuſe to 
double the pay they were to receive from the city. 


This was attaching ſo many new creatures to him- 
| ſelf * The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the 
| higheſt marks of honour, and ſent deputies te Sy ta- 
cuſe, to return their thanks for the important ſervice. 
that city had done them in ſending Dionyſus thither, 
Having endeavoured in vain to bring Dex ippus into 


his meaſures, he returned with his troops to Syracuſe, 


after having promiſed the inhabitants of Gela, who 


uſed all means in their power to keep him amongſt 


| them, that he would ſoon return with more conſide- 
rable aid. $533k] 9 x 


4 ” 'F © 55 + 00. 
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He arrived at Syracuſe juſt as the people were co- 


1 ming out of the theatre, who ran in throngs about 
him, enquiring with earneſtneſs what he had heard of 


the Carthaginians. He anſwered with a ſad and de- 


| jefted air, that the city nouriſhed far more dangerous 
and formidable enemies in her boſom; that whilſt Car- 
thage was making extraordinary. preparations for the 
invaſion of Syracuſe, thoſe, wbo were, in command, 
inſtead of rouzing the zeal and attention of the citi- 


zens, and ſetting every thing at work againſt the ap- 


proach of ſo potent an enemy, lulled them with tri- 
vial amuſements and idle ſhews;' and ſuffered the troops 
to want neceſſaries; converting their pay to their pri- 
vate uſes: in a fraudulent manner deſtructiye to the 
public affairs; that he had always ſufficiently compre- 
hended the cauſe of ſuch a conduct; that however it 
was not now upon mere conjecture, but upon too 
evident proof, his complaints. were founded ; that 
Imilcar, the general of the Carthaginians, had ſent 
an officer to him, under pretext of treating about the 


ranſom of priſoners; but in reality to prevail on him 


not tobe too ſtrict in examining into the conduct of 
his collegues; and that if he would not enter into the 
meaſures of Carthage, at leaſt that he would not op- 
poſe them; that for his part he came to reſign his 
command, and to abdicate his dignity, that he might 
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leave no room for injurious ſuſpicions of his acting in 
ſhould 1 


fold the commonwealth. 4 

This diſcourſe being rumoured amongſt the troops, 
and about the city, occaſioned great inquietude and 
alarm. The next day the aſſembly was ſummoned, 
and Dionyſius renewed his complaints againſt the ge- 
nerals, which were received with univerſal applauſe. 
Some of the aſſembly cried out, that it was neceſſary 
to appoint him generaliſſimo, with unlimited power, 
and that it would be too late for fo ſalutary a recourſe, 
when the enemy was at the gates of Syracuſe ; that 


the importance of the war which threatened them, 


required ſuch a leader ; that it was in the ſame man- 
ner formerly, that Gelon was elected generaliſſi mo, 
and defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, which 
conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men; that as for 
the accuſation, alledged againſt the traytors, it might 
be referred to another day, but that the preſent affair 
would admit no delay. Nor was it deferred in effect; 
for the people, (who, when once prejudiced, run 
headlong after their opinion without examining any 
thing) elected Dionyſius generaliſſimo with unlimited 
power that inſtant. In the ſame aſſembly he cauſed 
it to be decreed, that the ſoldiers pay ſhould be dou- 
bled; inſinuating that the ſtate would be amply reim- 
burſed by the conqueſts conſequential of that advance. 
This being done, and the aſſembly diſmiſſed, the Sy- 
racuſans, upon cool reflection on what had paſſed, be- 
gan to be in ſome conſternation; as if it had not been 
the effect of their own choice; and comprehended, 
though too late, that from the deſire of preſerving 
their liberty, they had given themſelves a maſter. 
Diony ſius rightly judged the importance of taking 
his meaſures before the people repented what they 
had done. There remained but one ſtep more to the 


tyranny, which was to have a body of guards aſſigned 
him; and that he accompliſhed in the moſt artful and 
politic manner. He propoſed, that all the citizens 
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under forty years of age, and capable of bearing arms, 


ſhould march with proviſions for thirty days to the 


city of Leontium. The Syracuſans were at that 
time in poſſeſſion of the place, and had a garriſon in 
it, It was full of fugitive and foreign ſoldiers, who 
were very fit perſons for the execution of his deſigns. 
He juftly ſuſpected, that the greateſt part of the Sy- 
racuſans would not follow him. He ſet out however, 
and encamped in the night upon the plains near the 
city. It was not long before a great noiſe was heard 
throughout the whole camp, This tumult was raifed 
by perſons planted for that purpoſe by Dionyſius. He 
affected, that ambuſcades had been laid with deſign 
to aſſaſſinate him, and in great trouble and alarm re- 
tired for refuge into the citadel of Leontium, where 


he paſſed the reſt of the night, after having cauſed a 


great number of fires to be lighted, and had drawn 
off ſuch of the troops as he moſt confided in. At 
break of day the .people aſſembled in a body, to 
whom, expreſſing ſtill great apprehenſion, he explain- 
ed the danger he had been in, and demanded permiſ- 
ſion to chuſe himſelf a guard of fix hundred men for 
the ſecurity of his perſon, Piſiſtratus had ſet him the 
example long before, and had uſed the ſame ftrata- 
gem when he made himſelf tyrant of Athens. His 
demand ſeemed very reaſonable, and was accordingly 
complied with. He choſe out a thouſand men for his 
guard upon the ſpot, armed them compleatly, equip- 
ped them magnificently, and made them great pro- 
miſes for their encouragement. He alſo attached the 
foreign ſoldiers to his intereſt in a peculiar manner by 
ſpeaking to them with great ſreedom and affability. 
He made many removals and alterations in the troops, 
to ſecure the officers in his intereſt, and diſmiſſed Dex- 
ippus to Sparta, in whom he could not confide. At 
the ſame time he ordered a great part of the garriſon, 
which he had ſent to Gela, to join him, and aſſem- 
bled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, and cri- 
minals; a train worthy of a tyrant. 

0 With 
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With this eſcort he returned to Syracuſe, that 
trembled at his approach. Fhe people were no lon- 
5 in a condition to oppoſe his undertakings, or to 
iſpute his authority. The city was full of foreign 
ſoldiers, and ſaw. itſelf upon the point of being at. 
_ tacked by the Carthaginians, To ftrengthen himſelf 
the more in the tyranny, he eſpouſed: the daughter of 
Hermocrates, the moſt powerful citizen of Syracuſe, 
and who had contributed the moſt. to the defeat of 
the Athenians. He alſo gave his ſiſter in marriage to 
Polyxenus, brother-in-law. of Hermocrates. He af. 
terwards ſummoned an aſſembly, in which he rid 
himſelf of Daphneus and Demarchus, who had been 
the moſt active in oppoſing his uſurpation. In this 
manner Dionyſius, from a ſimple notary and a citizen 
of the loweſt claſs, made himſelf abſolute lord and 
tyrant of the greateſt and moſt opulent city of Sicily, 


SE CT. II. Commotions in Sicily and at Syracuſe againſt 
Dionyſius. He finds means to diſpel them. To pre- 
vent revolts he propoſes to attack the Carthaginians, 
As wonderful application and ſucceſs. in making pre- 
« Parations for the war. Plato comes ts Syracuſe, 
His intimacy and friendſhip with Dion. 
DL ONYSIUS had a rude ſhock to experi- 
3 ence in the beginning of bis uſurpation. 
The Carthaginians having beſieged Gela, he marched 
to its relief, and after ſome unſucceſsful endeavours a- 
gainſt the enemy, threw himſelf into the place. He 
behaved there with little vigour, and all the ſervice 

did the inhabitants was to make them, abandon 
their city in the night, and to cover their flight in 
perſon. He was ſuſpected of acting in concert with 
the enemy, and the more becauſe they did not purſue 
him, and that he loſt very few of his foreign ſoldiers, 
All the inhabitants who remained at Gela were but- 
chered. Thoſe of Camarina, to avoid the ſame fate, 


followed their example, and withdrew with all the 


(4) Diod, I. 13. p. 227, 231, 
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e they could carry away.” The moving fight of 
perſons, matrons, young virgins, and tender in- 


| fants, hurried-on beyond their ſtrength, ſtruck Dio- 


myſius 8 troops with compaſſion, and ineenſed them 


againſt the ty rant. Thoſe he had raiſed in Italy with- 
drew to their own country, and the Syracuſan caval- 
ry, after having made a vain attempt to kill him upon 


the march from his being ſurrounded with his: foreign- 


| ers, made forwards, and having entered Syracuſe,” 
went directly to his palace, which they plundered, ' 
| uſing his wife at the ſame time with ſo much violence 
and ill uſage, that ſhe died of it ſdon after. Diony-/ 


ſuis, who had: foreſeen- their deſign; followed them 
cloſe with only an hundred horſe, and four hundred: 
| foot; and having marched almoſt twenty leagues (e) 
| with the utmoſt expedition, he arrived at midnight at 
one of the gates, which he found ſhut againſt him. 


He ſet fire to it, and opened himſelf a paſſage in that 


manner. The richeſt of the citizens ran thither to 
| diſpute his entrance, but were ſurrounded by the ſol- 
diers, and almoſt alt of them killed. Dionyſius ha- 


ving entered the city, put all to the ſword, that came 
in his way, plundered the houſes of his enemies, of 
whom he killed a great number, and forced the reſt 


to leave Syracuſe. The next day in the morning the 


whole body of his troops arrived. The unhappy fu- 
gitives of Gela and Camarina, out of horror for the 
tyrant, retired to the Leontines. Imilear havin 
ſent an herald to Sy raeuſe, a treaty was concluded, 
as mentioned in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians (J). 
By one of the articles it was ſtipulated, that Syracuſe 
ſhould continue under the government of Dionyſus ; 
which confirmed all the ſuſpicions, that had been 
conceived! of him. This happened in the year Da- 
„ , / 
It was then he ſacrificed every thing that gave him 
umbrage to his repoſe and ſecurity. He knew, that 
0% 400 fadis. J] Vol. . (e) A. M. 3600, Ant. 
C. 404. e 


after 
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after having deprived” the Syracuſans of all that way 
dear to them, he could not fail of incurring their ex- 
treme abhorrence; and the fear of the miſeries he 
had to expect in conſequence, increaſed in the uſurper 
in proportion to their hatred of him. He looked upon 
all his new ſubjects as ſo many enemies, and believed, 
that he could only avoid the dangers which ſurrounded 
him on all ſides, and dogged him in all places, by 
cutting off one part of the people to intimidate the 
other. He did not obſerve, that in adding the cruel- 
ty of executions to the oppreſſion of the public, he 
only multiplied his enemies, and induced them, after 


the loſs of their liberty, to preſerve at leaſt their lives 


* 


by attempting upon his. 

(þ) Dionyſius, who foreſaw 
would not fail to take the advantage of the repoſe, in 
which the treaty lately concluded with the Carthagy 
nians had left them, to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment 
of their liberty, neglected nothing on his fide in ſup- 
port of his power, He fortified the part of the city 
called the Iſle, which was before very ſtrong from 
the nature of its ſituation, and - might be defend- 
ed by a moderate garriſon... He ſurrounded it with 
good walls, flanked at due diſtances with high towers, 
and ſeparated in that manner from the reſt of the ci- 
ty. To theſe works he added a ftrong citadel, to 
ſerve him for a retreat and refuge in caſe of accident, 
and cauſed a great number of ſhops and piazza's to be 
erected, capable of containing a conſiderable multitude 
of inhabitants,  _ IIS) 

As to the lands, he choſe out the. beſt of them, 
which he beſtowed upon his creatures and the officers 
of his making, and diſtributed the reſt in equal pro- 
portions amongſt the citizens and ſtrangers, including 
the ſlaves who had been made free amongſt the firſt. 
He divided. the houſes in the ſame manner, reſerving 
thoſe in the Iſle for ſuch of the citizens as he could 
moſt confide in, and for his ſtrangers. | 
(Y Diod, p. 238, 241. 1 
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Philiſtus prevailed, which was, that he ſhould by no 


was gran'ed, and five ſhips to tranſport his people and 
effects. He had however ſent diſpatches ſecretly to 
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After having taken theſe precautions for his ſecurity, 
he began to think of ſubjecting ſeveral free ſtates of 
Sicily, which had aided the Carthaginians. He be- 
gan with the ſiege of Herbeſſes. The Syracuſans in 
his army, ſeeing their (words in their hands, thought 
it their duty to uſe them for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
their liberty. At a time when they met in throngs 
to concert their meaſures, one of the officers, who 
took upon him to reprove them on that account, was 
killed upon the ſpot, and his death ſerved as a ſignal 
for their revolt. They ſent immediately to Etna for 
the horſe, who had retired thither at the beginning 
of the revolution. Dionyſus, alarmed at this mo- 
tion, raiſed the ſiege, and marched directly to Syra- 
cuſe, to keep it in obedience, The revolters followed 
him cloſe, and having ſeized upon the ſuburb Epipo- 
lis, barred all communication with the country. They 
received aid from their allies both by ſea and land, 
and ſetting a price upon the tyrant's head, promiſed 
the freedom of the city to ſuch of the ſtrangers as 
ſhould abandon him, A great number came over to 
them; whom they treated with the utmoſt favour 
and humanity, They made their machines advance, 
and battered the walls of the Ifle vigorouſly, without 
giving Dionyſius the leaſt reſpite. Er & 

The tyrant, finding himſelf reduced to extremities, 
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ſhut up on the fide of the country, aſſembled his 
friends to conſult with them rather by what kind of 
death he ſhould put a glorious period to his carreer, 
than upon the means of ſaving himſelf, They en- 
deavoured to inſpire him with new courage, and were 
divided in their opinions; but at laſt the advice of 


means renounce the tyranny. Dionyſius, to gain 
time, ſent deputies to the revolters, and demanded per- 
miſſion to quit the place with his adherents, which 


ay 


the 
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ſeſſion of the Carthaginians, with offers of conſidera. 
ble reward, if they would come to his relief. 
The Syracuſans, who, after the treaty, believed 
their buſineſs done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, 
had diſarmed part of their troops, and the reſt acted 
with great indolence and little diſcipline. The arri 
val of the Campanians to the number of twelve hun- 
dred horſe, infinitely ſurprized and alarmed the city, 
After having beat ſuch as diſputed their paſſage, they 
opened themſelves a way to Dionyſus, At the ſame 
time, three hundred ſoldiers more arrived to his aſ- 
ſiſtance: The face of things was then entirely altered, 
and terror and dejection changed parties. Diony fius 


the Campanians,: who garriſoned the places in the poſ. | 
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in a ſally, drove them vigorouſly as far as that part of | 
| glorious 


the city called Neapolis. The ſlaughter was not ve- 
ry conſiderable, becauſe he had given orders to ſpare 


thoſe that fled. He cauſed the dead to be interred, (| 
and th: 


and gave thoſe whe had retired to tna to under- 


ſtand, that they might return with entire ſecurity, 
Many came to Syracuſe, but others did not think it 


adviſeable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. 


The i 


Campanians were rewarded to their ſatisfaction, and || 


diſmiſſed. n 241 3t. e ann 
The Lacedzmonians. at this time took ſuch mea- 
ſures in regard to Syracuſe, as were moſt unwor- 
thy of the Spartan name. They had lately ſubverted 
the liberty of Athens, and declared publicly in all the 
cities of their dependance againſt popular government. 
They deputed one of their citizens to Syracuſe, to 
expreſs in appearance the part they took in the miſ- 
fortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid; but in 
reality he was ſent tu confirm Dionyſius in ſupport- 
ing himſelf in the tyranny; expedting that from the 
increaſe of his power be would prove of great advan- 

tage and ſupport to their own. © ] 
Dionyſius faw, from what had fo lately happened 
at Syracuſe, what he was to expect from the people 
. | | 191 TSS IQR ©; 22 : for 
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ed abroad in harveſt work, he entered their houſes, 
and ſeized upon all the arms he could find. He af- 
| terwards incloſed the citadel with an additional wall, 


' himſelf againſt the diſaffection of the Syracuſans. 


his purpoſes. Some of them he treated with favour 
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for the future. Whilſt the inhabitants were employ- 


fitted out abundance of ſhips, armed great numbers of 
ſtrangers, and took all poſſible meaſures to ſecure 


After having made this proviſion for his ſafety at 
home, he prepared to extend his conqueſts abroad 
from whenee he did not only propoſe the increaſe of 
his dominions and revenues, but the additional advan- 
tage of diverting his ſubjects from the ſenſe: of their 
loſt liberty, by turning their attention upon their an- 
tient, and always abhorred, enemy, and by employ- 
ing them in lofty projects, military expeditions and 
glorious exploits, to which the hopes of riches and 
plunder would be annexed. He conceived this to be 
alſo the means to acquire the affection of his troops; 
and that the eſteem of the people would be a confe- 
quence of the grandeur and ſucceſs of his enterprizes. 

Dionyſus wanted neither courage nor policy, and 
had all the qualities of a great general. He took, ei- 
ther by force or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, 
and ſome (I) other towns in the neighbsurhood of Sy- 
racuſe, which for that reaſon were very agreeable to 


and clemency, to engage the eſteem and confidence 
of the people: Others he plundered, to ſtrike terror 
into the country. The inhabitants of Leontium were 
tranſplanted to Syracuſe. | 

' Theſe conqueſts alarmed the neighbouring cities, 
which ſaw themſelves threatened with the ſame miſ- 
fortune. Rhegium, ſituate upon the oppoſite coaſt 
of the ſtrait which divides Sicily from Italy, prepared 
to prevent it, and entered into an allianc- with the 
Syracufan exiles, who were very numerous, and with 
the Meſſenians on the Sicilian fide of the ſtrait, who 
were to aid them with a powerful ſupply. They had 
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leyied a ä army, and were — the point 
of marching againſt the tyrant, when diſcord aroſe 
amongſt the troops, and rendered the enterprize abor- 
tive. It terminated in a treaty of peace and alliance 
between Dionyſius and the two cities. 

He had long revolved a great deſign in his mind, 
which was to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, 
a great obſtacle to his own, as his diſcontented ſubjed; 
never failed of refuge in the towns dependent upon 
that nation. The accident of the plague, which had 
lately ravaged Carthage, and extremely diminiſhed its 
ſtrength, ſeemed to ſupply a favourable opportunity 
for the execution of his deſign. But, as a man of 
ability, he knew that the greatneſs of the preparations 
ought to anſwer that of an enterprize, to aſſure the 
ſucceſs of it; and he applied to them in a manner, 
which ſhews the extent of his views, and extraordi- 
nary capacity. He therefore uſed uncommon pains 
and application for that purpoſe ; conſcious that the 
war, into which he was entering with one of the 
moſt powerful nations then in the world, might be of 
Jong duration, and have variety of conſiderable events. 

His farſt care was to bring to Syracuſe, as well from 
the conquered cities in Sicily, as from Greece and 
Italy, a great number of artiſans and workmen of all 
kinds; whom he induced to come thither by the of- 


fer of great gain and reward, the certain means of 


engaging the moſt excellent perſons in every profeſ- 
ſion. He cauſed an infinite number of every kind of 
arms to be forged, ſwords, javelins, lances, partiſans, 


helmets, cuiraſſes, bucklers; all after the manner of 


the nation by whom they were to be worn. He 
built alſo a great number of galleys, that had from 
three to five benches. of rowers, and were ef an en- 
tirely new invention; with abundance of other barks 
ang veſſels for the tranſportation of troops and provi 
10Ns. 

The whole city ſeemed but one workſhop, and 
continually reſounded with the noiſe of the ſeveral ar- 
tiſans, 
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tiſans. Not only the porches, piazza's, portico's, 


places of exerciſe, and public places, but private houſcs 


of any extent were full of workmen, Dionyſius had 
! diſtributed them with admirable order. Each ſpecies 
of artiſts, divided by ſtreets and diſtrits, had their 
| overſeers and inſpectors, who by their preſence and 
direction promoted and compleated the works. Dio- 
nyſius himſelf was perpetually amongſt the workmen, 
encouraging them with praiſe, and rewarding their 


merit. He knew how to confer difterent marks of 


' honour upon them, according to their diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by their ingenuity or application. He 
would even make ſome of them dine with him at his 
own table, where he entertained them with the free- 
dom and kindneſs of a friend. It is juſtly ſaid, 
that honour nouriſhes arts and ſciences, and that men 
of all ranks and conditions are animated by the love 
of glory. The prince, who knows how to put the 
two great ſprings and ſtrongeſt incentives of the hu- 
man ſoul, intereſt and glory, in motion under proper 
regulations, will ſoon make all arts and ſciences flou- 
riſh in his kingdom, and fill it at a ſmall expence 
with perſons who excel in every profeſſion. And 
this happened now at Syracuſe, where a ſingle perſon 
| of great ability in the art of governing excited ſuch 
ardor and emulation amongſt the artificers, as it is 
not eaſy to imagine or deſcribe. 


Dionyſius applied himſelf more particularly to the 
navy. He knew that Corinth had invented the art 
of building galleys with three and five benches of 
oars, and was ambitious of acquiring for Syracuſe, a 
Corinthian colony, the glory of bringing that art to 
perfeQtion ; which he effected. The timber for build- 
ing his galleys was brought, part of it from Italy, 
where it was drawn on carriages to the ſea- ſide, and 
from thence ſhipped to Syracuſe, and part from 
mount Ætna, which at that time produced abundance 


* Honos alit artes, omneſque incenduntur ad ſtudia gloriæ. Cie. 
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of pine and fir trees. In a ſhort ſpace a fleet of two 
hundred gallies was ſeen in a manner to riſe out of 
the earth; and an hundred others formerly built were 
refitted by his order, He cauſed alſo an hundred and 
ſixty ſheds to be erected within the great port, each 
of them capable of containing two gallies, and an 
hundred and fifty more to be repaired. 

The ſight of ſuch a fleet, built in ſo ſhort a time, 
and fitted out with ſo much magnificence, would have 
given reaſon to believe, that all Sicily had united its 
labours and revenues in accompliſhing ſo great a work, 
On the other fide the view of ſuch an incredible quan- 
tity of arms newly made, would have inclined one 
to think, that Dionyſius had ſolely employed himſelf 
in providing them, and had exhauſted his treaſures in 
the expence. They conſiſted of one hundred and 
forty thouſand ſhields, as many helmets and ſwords; 
and upwards of fourteen thouſand cuiraſſes, finiſhed 
with all the art and elegance imaginable. They were 
intended for the horſe, for the tribunes and centurions 
of the foot, and for the foreign troops, who had the 
guard of his perſon. 
innumerable, and engines and machines of war in 
proportion to the reſt of the preparations, 7 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of 
citizens and ſtrangers. Dionyſius did not think of 
raiſing troops till all his preparations were compleat. 
Syracuſe and the cities in its dependance ſupplied him 
with part- of his forces, Many came from Greece, 
eſpecially from Sparta, The conſiderable pay he of- 
fered brought ſoldiers in crowds from all parts to lil 
in his ſervice. 4 

He omitted none of the precautions neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of his enterprize; the importance as well 
as difficulty of which was well known to him. He 
was not ignorant that every thing depends upon the 
zeal and affection of the troops for their general, and 
applied himſelf particularly to the gaining of the 
hearts, not of his own ſubjects only, but of all the 
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inhabitants of Sicily, and ſucceeded in it to a won- 
der. He had entirely changed his behaviour for ſome 
time. Kindneſs, courteſy, clemency, a diſpoſition to 
do good, and an inſinuating complacency for all the 
world; had taken place of that haughty and imperious 
air, and inhumanity of temper, which had rendered 
him ſo odious. He was ſo entirely altered that he did 
not ſeem to be the ſame man. 

Whilſt he was haſtening his - preparations for the 
war, and applying to the attainment of his ſubjects 
affetions, he meditated an alliance with the two 

werful cities, Rhegium and Meflina, which were 
capable of diſconcerting his great deſigns by a formi- 
dable diverſion. The league formed by thoſe cities 
ſome time before, though without any effect, gave 
him ſome uneaſineſs. He therefore thought it neceſſa- 

to make ſure of the amity of them both. He 
preſented the inhabitants of Meſſina with a conſider- 
able quantity of land, which was ſituate in their neigh- 
bourhood, and lay very commodioufly for them. To 


give the people of Rhegium an inſtance of his eſteem 


and regard for them, he ſent ambaſſadors to defire 
that they would give him one of their citizens in mar- 
riage. He had loſt his firſt wife in the popular com- 
motion, as before related. | 
Dionyſius, ſenſible that nothing eſtabliſhes a throne 
more effectually than the proſpect of a ſucceſſor, who 
may enter into the ſame deſigns, have the fame inte- 
reſts, purſue the ſame plan, and obſerve the ſame 
maxims of government, took the opportunity of the 
preſent tranquillity of his affairs to contract a double 
marriage, in order to have a ſucceſſor, to whom he 
might transfer the ſovereignty, which had coſt him 
ſo many pains and dangers to acquire. [ 
The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionyſius had 
firſt applied, having called a council to take his de- 
mand into conſideration, came to a reſolution not to 
contract any alliance with a -; and for their a 
| 2 na 
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nal anſwer returned, that they had only the hang. 
man's daughter to give him. The raillery was home 
and cut deep. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel how dear 
that city paid for their jeſt. 

The Locrians, to whom Dionyſius ſent the ſame 
ambaſſadors, did not ſhew themſelves ſo difficult and 


delicate, but ſent him Doris for a wife, who was the 


daughter of one of their moſt illuſtrious citizens. He 
cCauſed her to be brought from Locris in a galley with 
fve benches of rowers of extraordinary magnificence, 
and ſhining on all ſides with gold and filver. He mar- 
ried at the ſame time Ariſtomache daughter of Hip- 
parinus, the moſt conſiderable and powerful of the 
Syracuſan citizens, and ſiſter of Dion, of whom much 
will be ſaid hereafter. She was brought to his palace 
in a chariot drawn by four white horſes, which was 
then a ſingular mark of diſtinction. The nuptials of 
both were celebrated the ſame day with univerſal re- 
Joicings throughout the whole city, and was attended 
with feaſts and preſents of incredible magnificence, 
It was contrary to the manners and univerſal cuſ- 
tom of the weſtern nations from all antiquity that 
he eſpouſed two wives at once; taking in this, as in 
every thing elſe, the liberty aſſumed by tyrants of 
ſetting themſelves above all laws. _—_ 
Dionyſius ſeemed to have an equal affection for the 
two wives, without giving the preference to either, 
to remove all cauſe of jealouſy, and diſcord. The peo- 
ple of Syracuſe reported that he preferred his own 
country- woman to the ſtranger ; but the latter had 
the good fortune to bring her huſband the firſt ſon, 
which ſupported him not a little againſt the cabals 
and intrigues of the Syracuſans. Ariſtomache was a 
long time without any ſymptoms of child-bearing; 
though Dionyſius deſired ſo earneſtly to have iſſue by 
her, that he put his Locrian's mother to death ; accu- 
ſing her of hindering Ariſtomache from conceiving 
by witchcraft, 
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Ariſtomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, in 
great eſtimation with Dionyſus. He was at firſt ob- 
liged for his credit to his ſiſter's favour ; but after di- 
ſtinguiſhing his great capacity in many inſtances, his 
own merit made him much beloved and regarded by 
the tyrant. Amongſt the other marks Diony ſius gave 
him of his confidence, he ordered his treaſurers to 
fupply him without farther orders with whatever mo- 
ney he ſhould demand, provided they informed him 
the ſame day they paid it. 

Dion had naturally a great and moſt noble ſoul. 
An happy accident had conduced to inſpire and con- 
firm in him the moſt elevated ſentiments. It was a 
kind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch ſays, a pecu- 
lar providence, which at diftance laid the foundations 
of the Syracuſan liberty, that brought Plato, the moſt 
celebrated of philoſophers, to Syracuſe. Dion became 
his friend and diſciple, and made great improvements 
from his leſſons: For though brought up in a luxuri- 
ous and voluptuous court, where the ſupreme good 
was made to conſiſt in pleafure and magnificence, he 
had no ſooner heard the precepts of his new maſter, 
and imbibed a taſte of the philoſophy that inculcates 
virtue, than his ſoul was enflamed with the love of 
it, Plato in one of his letters gives this glorious te- 
ſtimony of him; that he had never met with a young 
man, upon whom his diſcourſes made fo great im- 
preſſion, or who had conceived his principles with fo 
much ardor and vivacity, . 

As Dion was young and unexperienced, obſerving 
the facility with which Plato had changed his taſte 
and inclinations, he imagined, with ſimplicity enough, 
that the ſame reaſons would have the ſame effects 
upon the mind of Diony ſius; and from that opinion 
could not reſt till he had prevailed upon the tyrant to 
hear, and converſe with him. Dionyſius conſented: 
But the luſt of tyrannic power had taken too deep a 
root in his heart to be ever eradicated from it. It 
| "04 | was 
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was like an indelible dye, that had penetrated his 
inmoſt ſou], from whence it was impoſſible ever to ef. 
face it. is 

(+) Though the flay of Plato at the court made no 
alteration in Dionyſius, he perſevered in giving Dion 
the ſame inſtances of his efteem and confidence, and 
even to ſupport, without taking offence, the freedom 
with which he ſpoke to him. Dionyſus, ridiculing 


one day the government of Gelon, formerly king of 


Syracuſe, and ſaying, in alluſion to his name, that he 
had been the laughing. och (I) of Sicily, the whole 
court ſell into great admiration, and took no ſmall 
pains in praiſing the quaintneſs and delicacy of the 
eonceit, inſipid and flat as it was, and indeed as puns 
and quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a ſerious 
ſenſe, and was ſo bold to repreſent to him, that he 
was in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, 
whoſe wiſe and equitable conduct had been an excel- 
lent model of government, and given the Syracuſans 
a favourable opinion of monarchical power. You reign, 
added he, and have been truſted for Gelon's ſake ; but 
for your ſake, no man will ever be truſted after you. It 
was very much, that a tyrant ſhould ſuffer himſelf to 
be talked to in ſuch a manner with impunity. 


SECT. III. Dionyſius declares war again/t the Car- 
thagimans. Various ſucceſs of it. Syracuſe reduced 
to extremities, and ſoon after delivered. New com- 
motions againſt} Dionyſius. Defeat of Imilcar, and 
afterwards of Mago. Unhappy fate of the city if 

grim, | Fo 

D IONYSIUS ſeeing his great preparations were 

compleat, and that he was in a condition to take 
the field, publicly opened his deſign to the Syracuſans, 
in order to intereſt them the more in the ſucceſs of 

(% Plut. p. 960. (50 Tics fignifies laughing - ſtock. 

Ty Hen con aviivre e Ofoheceins ) evra; zr Off F 
rufe, cy mow xpore Frv- v aria pouvtoX AY. 
cool ic x, obe i, . Plat. in Moral. p. 779. | 
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the enterprize, and told them that it was againſt 
the Carthaginians. He repreſented that people as the 


rpetual and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and 
eſpecially of thoſe who inhabited Sicily; that the 


plague, which had lately waſted Carthage, had made 
the opportunity favourable, which ought not to be 
neglected; that the people in ſubjection to ſo cruel a 
power, waited only the ſignal to declare againſt it; 


that it would be much for the glory of Syracuſe to 


reinſtate the Grecian cities in their liberty, after ha- 
ving ſo long groaned under the yoke of the Barbari- 
ans; that in declaring war at preſent againſt the Car- 
thaginians, they only preceded them in doing ſo for 
ſome time; ſince as ſoon as they had retrieved their 
loſſes, they would not fail to attack Syracuſe with all 
their forces, | | 
The aſſembly were unanimouſly of the ſame opi- 
nion. Their antient and natural hatred of the Bar- 
barians ; their anger againſt them for having given 
Syracuſe a maſter; and the hope that with arms in 


their hands they might find ſome occaſion of recover- 


ing their liberty, united them in their ſuffrages. The 
war was reſolved without any oppolition, and began 
that very inſtant. There were, as well in the city 
as the port, a great number of Carthaginians, who, 


upon the faith of treaties and under the peace, exer- 
ciſed traffic, and thought themſelves in ſecurity. The 
populace, by Dionyſius's authority, upon the breaking 
up of the aſſembly, ran to their houſes and ſhips, 


plundered their goods, and carried off their effects. 
They met with the ſame treatment throughout Sici- 
ly; to which murders and maſſacres were added, by 
way of repriſal for the many cruelties committed by 


the Barbarians upon thoſe they conquered, and to ſhew 


them what they had to expect, if they continued to 
make war with the ſame inhumanity. 

After this bloody execution, Dionyſius ſent a letter 
by an herald to Carthage, in which he ſignified, that 
the Syracuſans declared war _ the Carthaginians, 
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if they did not withdraw their garriſons from all the 
Grecian cities held by them in Sicily. The reading 
of this letter at firſt in the ſenate, and afterwards in 
the aſſembly of the people, occaſioned an uncommon 
alarm, as the peſtilence had reduced the city to a de- 
plorable concition. However they were not diſmay- 
ed, and prepared for a vigorous defence. They rai. 
ſed troops with the utmoſt diligence, and Imilcar ſet 
out immediately to put himſelf at the head of the 
Carthaginian army in Sicily. 

Dionyfius on his fide loſt no time, and took the 
field with his army, which daily increaſed by the ar- 
rival of new troops, who came to join him from all 
parts. It amounted to fourſcore thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe. The fleet conſiſted of two 
hundred galleys, and five hundred barks laden with 
proviſions, and machines of war. He opened the 
campaign with the ſiege of Motya, a fortified town 
under the Carthaginians near mount Eryx, in a little 
iſland ſomething more than a quarter of a league (m) 
from the continent, to which it was joined by a ſmall 
neck of land, which the beſieged immediately cut off, 
to prevent the approaches of the enemy on that ſide, 
Diony fſius having left the care of the fiege to Lep- 
tinus, who commanded the fleet, went with his land- 
forces to attack the places in alliance with the Car- 
thaginians, Terrified by the approach of fo nume- 
rous an army, they all ſurrendered except five, which 
were Ancyra, Solos, (2) Palermo, Segeſta, and En- 
tella. The laſt two places he beſieged. - 

Imilcar however, to make a diverſion, detached ten 
galleys of his fleet, with orders to attack and ſurprize 
in the night all the veſſels, which remained in the 
port of Syracuſe, The commander of this expedition 


entered the port according to his orders without re- 

ſiſtance, and after having ſunk a great part of the veſ- 

ſels, which he found there, retired well ſatisfied with 

the ſucceſs of his enterprize. 
(m) Six fadia or furlungt. 
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Dionyſius, after having waſted the enemy's coun- 
try, returned, and fat down with his whole army be- 


fore Motya, and having employed a great number of 
hands in making dams and moles, he reinſtated the 
neck of land, and brought his engines to work on 


that ſide. The place was attacked and defended with 
the utmoſt vigour. After the beſiegers had paſſed the 
breach, and entered the city, the beſieged perſiſted a 
great while in defending themſelves with incredible va- 
lour; ſo that it was neceſſary to purſue and drive 
them from houſe to houſe. The ſoldiers, enraged at 
ſo obſtinate a defence, put all before them to the 
ſword ; age, youth, women, children, nothing was 
ſpared, except thoſe who had taken refuge in the tem- 
ples. The town was abandoned to the ſoldiers dif- 
cretion ; Diony ſius being pleaſed with an occaſion of 
attaching the troops to his ſervice by the allurement 
and hope of gain. Bb | 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the 
next year, and raiſed an army of three hundred thou- 
ſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. The fleet under 
Mago's command conſiſted of four hundred galleys, 
and upwards of ſix hundred veſſels laden with provi- 
ſions and engines of war. Imilcar had given the 
captains of the fleet his orders ſealed up, Which were 
not to be opened till they were out at ſea. He had 


taken this precaution, that his deſigns. might be kept 
ſecret, and to prevent ſpies from. ſending advices of 


them to Sicily, The rendezvous. was at Palermo; 
where the fleet arrived without much loſs in their paſ- 


ſage. Imilear took Eryx by treachery, and. ſoon af- 
ter reduced Motya to ſurrender. 


Meflina. ſeemed to 
him a place of importance; becauſe it might favour 
the landing of troops from Italy in Sicily, and bar 
the paſſage of thoſe that ſhould come from Pelopon- 
neſus. After a long and vigorous defence it fell into 
his hands, and fome time after he entirely demoliſh- 
ed it. „ | 

Dionyſus, ſeeing bis forces extremely inferior to 
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the enemy, retired to Syracuſe. Almoſt all the peo- 
ple of Sicily, who hated him from the beginning, and 
were only reconciled to him in appearance and out of 
fear, took this occaſion to quit his party, and to join 
the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops, 
and gave the ſlaves their liberty, that they might 
ſerve on board the fleet, His army amounted to thir- 
ty thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, and his 
flcet to an hundred and eighty galleys. With theſe 
forces he took the field, and removed about eighteen 
leagues from Syracuſe. Imilcar advanced perpetually 
with his land-army followed by his fleet, that kept 
near the coaſt, When he arrived at Naxos, he could 
not continue his march upon the ſea- ſide, and was 
obliged to take a long compaſs round mount Ætna, 
which by a new irruption had ſet the country about 
it on fire, and covered it with aſhes, He ordered his 
fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. Dionyſus ap- 
prized of this, thought the opportunity favourable for 
attacking it, whilſt ſeparate from the land-forces, and 
whilſt his own, drawn up in battle upon the ſhore, 


might be of ſervice to animate and ſupport his fleet. 


The ſcheme was wiſely concerted, but the ſucceſs not 
anſwerable to it. Leptinus his admiral, having ad- 
vanced inconſiderately with thirty galleys, contrary 
to the opinion of Dionyſus, who had particularly re- 
commended to him not to divide his forces, at firſt 


ſank ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips, but upon being ſur- 


rounded by the greater number was forced to ſiy. 
His whole flect followed his example, and was warm- 
ly purſued by the Carthaginians. Mago detached 
boats full of ſoldiers, with orders to kill all that en- 
dea voured to fave themſelves by ſwimming to ſhore. 
The land army drawn up there, ſaw them periſh mi- 
ſerably without being able to give them any aſſiſtance. 
The loſs on the ſide of the Sicilians was very great; 
more than an hundred gallies being either taken or 
ſunk, and twenty thouſand men periſhing either in 
the battle, or the purſuit, 
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The Sicilians, who were afraid to ſhut themſelves 


up in Syracuſe, where they could not fail of being 


beſieged very ſoon, ſollicited Dionyſius to lead them 


againſt Imilcar, whom ſo bold an enterprize might 


diſconcert; beſides which, they ſhould find his troops 
fatigued with their long and haſty march. The pro- 
poſal pleaſed him at firſt; but upon reflecting, that 
Mago with the victorious fleet might notwithſtanding 
advance and take Syracuſe, he thought it more adviſe- 
able to return thither; which was the occaſion of his 
loſing abundance of his troops, who deſerted in num- 
bers on all ſides. Imilcar, aſter a march of two days, 
arrived at Catana, where he halted ſome days to re- 
freſh his army, and refit his fleet, which had ſuffered 
exceedingly by a violent ſtorm, 

(o) He then marched to Syracuſe, and made his 
fleet enter the port in triumph. More than two hun- 
dred gallies, adorned with the ſpoils of their victory, 
made a noble appearance as they advanced ; the crews: 


forming a kind of concert by the uniform and regu- 


lar order they obſerved in the motion of their oars. 
They were followed by an infinite number of ſmaller 
barks; ſo that the port, vaſt as it was, was ſearce 
capable of containing them; the whole ſea being in a 
manner covered with ſails. At the fame time on the 
other ſide appeared the land army, compoſed as has 
been ſaid, of three hundred thouſand foot and four 
thouſand horſe. Imilcar pitched his tent in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and the army encamped around, at 
ſomewhat more than half a league's () diſtance from 
the city. It is eaſy to judge the conſternation and 
alarm which ſuch a proſpect mult give the Syracuſans. 
The Carthaginian general advanced with Eis troops to, 
the walls, to offer the city battle, and at the ſame 
time ſeized upon the two remaining“ ports by a de- 
tachment of an hundred gallies. As he {ſaw no mo- 
tion on the ſide of the Syracuſans, he retired, con- 
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tented for that time with the enemy's conſeſſing their 


inequality. For thirty days together he laid waſte the 


country, cutting down all the trees, and deſtroy ing 
all before him. He then made himſelf maſter of the 
ſuburb called Achradina, and plundered the temples of 
Ceres and Proſerpina. Foreſeeing that the ſiege would 
be of long duration, he entrenched his camp, and en- 
cloſed it with ſtrong walls, after having demoliſhed 
for that purpoſe all the tombs, and amongſt others, 
that of Gelon and his wife Demarate, which was a 
monument of great magnificence. He built three forts 
at ſome diſtance from each other; the firſt at Pem- 
myra ; the ſecond towards the middle of the port ; the 
third near the temple of Jupiter for the ſecurity of 
his magazines of corn and wine. He fent alſo a great 
number of ſmall veſſels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch 
proviſions. = N 

At the ſame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his 
brother-in-law Dionyſius had diſpatched before into I- 
taly and Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and 
brought with him a fleet of thirty ſhips, commanded 
by Pharacides the Lacedemonian. This re-inforce- 
ment came in very good time, and pave the Syracu- 
fans new ſpirit, Upon ſeeing a bark laden with pro- 
viſions for the enemy, they detached five galleys and 
took it. The Carthaginians gave them chaſe with 
forty fail, to which they advanced with their whole 
fleet, and in the battle carried the admiral galley, da- 
maged many others, took twenty four, purſued the 
reſt to the place where their whole fleet rode, and of- 
ſered them battle a ſecond time, which the Carthagi- 
nians, diſcouraged by the check they had received, were 
afraid to accept. 


The Syracufans, emboldened by fo unexpected a 


victory, returned to the city with the galleys they had 
Anima- 


taken, and entered it in a kind of triumph. 


ted by this ſucceſs, which could be only aſcribed to 

their valour; for Dionyſius was then abſent with a 
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tended by Leptinus ; they encouraged each other, and 
ſeeing they did not want arms, they reproached them- 
ſelves with cowardice, ardently exclaiming, that the 
time was come for throwing off the ſhameful yoke of 
ſervitude, and reſuming their antient liberty. 

Whilſt they were in the midſt of theſe diſcourſes, 
diſperſed in ſmall parties, the tyrant arrived; and hav- 
ing ſummoned an atſembly, he congratulated the Sy- 
racuſans upon their late victory, and promiſed in a 
ſhort time to put an end to the war, and deliver them 
from the enemy. He was going to diſmiſs the aſ- 
ſembly, when Theodorus one of the moſt illuſtrious 
of the citizens, a perſon of ſenſe and valour, took up- 
on him to ſpeak, and to declare boldly for liberty. 
& We are told, ſaid he, of reſtoring peace, terminat- 
ing the war, and of being delivered from the ene- 
« my. What ſignifies fuch language from Dionyſius? 
«© Can we have peace in the wretched ſlate of ſlavery 
« impoſed upon us? Have we an enemy more to be 
“ dreaded than the tyrant who ſubverts our liberty, 
or a war more cruel than that he has made upon 
“ us for ſo many years? Let Imilcar conquer, ſo he 
« contents himfelf with laying a tribute upon us, and 
“leaves us the exerciſe of our laws: The tyrant that 
© enſlaves us, knows no other but his avarice, his 
e cruelty, his ambition! The temples of the gods 
. robbed by his facrilegious hands, our goods made a 
&« prey, and our lands abandoned to his inſtruments, 
« our perſons daily expoſed to the moſt ſhame- 
6“ ful and cruel treatment, the blood of ſo many ci- 
« tizens ſhed in the midſt of us and before our eyes; 
ee thefe are the fruits of his reign, and the peace he 
& obtains for us! Was it for the ſupport of our liber- 
& ties he built yon citadel, that he has encloſed it with 
„ ſuch ſtrong walls and high towers, and has called 
6 in for his guard that tribe of ſtrangers and Barba- 
& rians, who inſult us with impunity ? How long, oh 
& Syracuſans, ſhall we fuffer ſuch indignities, more 


« inſupportable to the brave and generous than death 
b 4e itſelf ? 
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ce itſelf ? Bold and intrepid abroad againſt the enemy, 


« ſhall we always tremble like cowards in the pre. 
« ſence of a tyrant ? Providence, which has again put 
&«& arms into our hands, directs us in the uſe of them 
« Sparta, and the other cities in our alliance, who hold 
cc jt their glory to be free and independant, would deem 
cc us unworthy of the Grecian name if we had any 
cc other ſentiments, Let us ſhew that we do not de- 
cc generate from our anceſtors, If Dionyſius conſents 
cc to retire from amongſt us, let us open him our 
ce gates, and let him take along with him whatever 
c he pleaſes : But if he perſiſts in the tyranny, let 
c him experience what effects the love of liberty has 

c upon the brave and determinate! _ 
After this ſpeech, all the Syracuſans, in ſuſpence 
betwixt hope and fear, looked earneſtly upon their al- 
lies, and particularly upon the Spartans. Pharacides, 
who commanded their fleet, roſe up to ſpeak. It was 
expected that a citizen of Sparta would declare in fa- 
vour of liberty : but he did quite the reverſe, and told 
them, that his republic had ſent him to the aid of the 
Syracuſans and Dionyſius, and not to make war upon 
Dionyſius, or to ſubvert his authority, This anſwer 
confounded the Syracuſans, and the tyrant's guard ar- 
riving at the ſame time, the aſſembly broke up, Dio- 
nyſius perceiving more than ever what he had to fear, 
uſed all his endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, and to attach the citizens to his intereſts ; 
making preſents to ſome, inviting others to eat with 
him, and affecting upon all occaſions to treat them 
with kindneſs and familiarity. 

(q) It muſt have been about this time, that Polyxe- 
nus, Diony ſius's brother-in-law, who had married his 
ſiſter Theſta, having without doubt declared againſt 
him in this conſpiracy, fled from Sicily for the pre- 
' ſervation of his life, and to avoid falling into the ty- 
rant's hands, Dionyſius ſent for his ſiſter, and re- 
proached her very much for not apprizing him of her 
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huſband's intended flight, as ſhe could not be ignorant 
of it. She replied, without expreſſing the leaſt ſur- 
prize or fear, Have I then appeared ſo bad a wife to 
« you, and of ſo mean a ſoul, as to have abandoned 
«© my huſband in his flight, and not to have deſired 
« to ſhare in his dangers and misfortunes? No! 
« T knew nothing of it; or I ſhould have been much 
« happier in being called the wife of Polyxenus the 
<« exile, in all places, than, in Syracuſe, the ſiſter of 


the tyrant.” Dionyſius could not but admire an an- 


ſwer ſo full of ſpirit and generoſity ; and the Syracuſans 
in general were ſo charmed with her virtue, that after 
the tyrrany was ſuppreſſed, the ſame honours, equi- 
page and train of a queen, which ſhe had before, were 
continued to her during her life; and after her death, 
the whole people attended her body to her tomb, and 
honoured her funeral with an extraordinary appear- 
ance. | 

On the fide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to 
take a new face on a ſudden. They had committed 
an irretrievable error in not attacking Syracuſe upon 
their arrival, and in not taking the advantage of the 
conſternation, which the fight of a fleet and army 
equally formidable had occaſioned. The plague, which 
was looked upon as a puniſhment ſent from heaven 
for the plundering of temples and demoliſhing of tombs, 
had deſtroyed great numbers of their army in a ſhort 
time. I have deſcribed the extraordinary ſymptoms 
of it in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians (r). To add 
to that misfortune, the Syracuſans, being informed of 
their unhappy condition, attacked them in the night 
by ſea and land. The ſurprize, terror, and even haſte 
they were in to put themſelves into a poſture of de- 
fence, threw them into new difficulty and confuſion. 
They knew not on which ſide to ſend relief; all be- 
ing equally in danger. Many of their veſſels were 
ſunk, and others almoſt entirely diſabled, and a much 
greater number deſtroyed by fire, The old men, wo- 


(r) Tom. I. p. 163. 
men 
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men and children ran in crouds to the walls to be wit. 


neſſes of that ſcene of horror, and lifted up their hands 


towards heaven, returning thanks to the gods for ſo 


— 


quarter. 


[I.) 300 talents, 


ſignal a protection of their city. The ſlaughter with- 
in and without the camp and on board the veſſels was 
great and dreadful, and ended only with the day. 
Imilcar, reduced to deſpair, offered Diony ſius ſe- 
cretly three hundred thouſand crowns (5) for permiſ- 
ſton to retire in the night with the remains of his ar- 
my and fleet. The tyrant, who was not diſpleaſed 
with leaving the Carthaginians ſome reſource, to keep 
his ſubjects in continual awe, gave his conſent ; but 
only for the citizens of Carthage. Upon which Imil- 
car ſet out with the Carthaginians, and only forty 
ſhips ; leaving the reſt of his troops behind. The 
Corinthians, diſcovering from the noiſe and motion of 
the galleys, that Imilcar was making off, ſent to in- 
form Dionyſius of his flight, who affected ignorance 
of it, and gave immediate orders to purſue him: but 
as thoſe orders were but ſlowly executed, they follow- 
ed the enemy themſelves, and funk ſeveral veſſels of 
their rear-guard. . 
Dionyſius then marched out with his troops; but 
before their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian 
ſervice had retired to their ſeveral countries. Having 
firſt poſted troops in the paſſes, he advanced directly 
to the enemies camp, though it was not quite day. 


The Barbarians, who ſaw themſelves cruelly abandon- 


ed and betrayed by Imilcar and the Sicilians, loſt cou- 
rageand fled. Some of them were taken by the troops 
m the paſſes ; others laid down their arms and asked 
Only the Iberians drew up, and ſent an he- 
rald to capitulate with Dionyſius, who incorporated 
them into his guards. The reſt were all made pri- 
foners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; which 
ſhews, ſays the hiſtorian (t) that humiliation treads up- 
on the heels of pride, and that thoſe, who are too 


(? ) Diodorus Siculus. 
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much puffed up with power and ſucceſs, are ſoon for- 
ced to confeſs. their weakneſs and vanity, Thoſe 
haughty victors, maſters of almoſt all Sicily, who 
looked upon Syracuſe as already their own, and enter- 
ed at firſt triumphant into the great port, infulting the 
citizens, are now reduced to fly ſhamefully under the 
covert of the night ; dragging away with them the ſad 
ruins, and miſerable remains of their fleet and army, 
and trembling for the fate of their native country. I- 
milcar, who had neither regarded the ſacred refuge of 
temples, nor the inviolable ſanity of tombs, after 
having left one hundred and fifty thouſand men un- 
buried in the enemies country, returns to periſh mi- 
ſerably at Carthage, avenging upon himſelf by his 
death the contempt he had expreſſed for gods and men. 

Dionyſius, who was ſuſpicious of the ſtrangers in 
his ſervice, removed ten thouſand of them, and un- 
der the pretence of rewarding their merit, gave them 
the city of Leontium, which was in reality very com- 
modiouſly ſituated, and an advantagious ſettlement. 
He confided the guard of his perſon to other foreign- 
ers, and the ſlaves he had made free. He made ſe- 
veral attempts upon places in Sicily, and in the neigh- 
bouring country, eſpecially againſt Rhegium (2). The 
people of Italy, ſeeing themſelves in danger, entered 
into a powerful alliance to put a ſtop to his conqueſts, 
The ſucceſs was tolerably equal on both ſides. 

(x) About this time, the Gauls, who ſome months 
before had burnt Rome, ſent deputies to Dionyſius to 
make an alliance with him, who was at that time in 
Italy. The advices he had received of the great pre- 
parations making by the Carthaginians for war, ob- 
liged him to return to Sicily. | 

The Carthaginians, having ſet on foot a numerous 
army under the conduct of Mago, made new efforts 
againſt Syracuſe, but with no better ſucceſs than the 
former. They terminated in an accommodation with 


Dionyſius. 


u) Diod. J. 14. p. 304, 310. (x) Juſtin, J. 20. e. 8 
i (y) He 
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(0) He attacked Rhegium again, and at firſt received 
no inconſiderable checx. But having gained a great 
victory againſt the Greeks of Italy, in which he took 
more than ten thouſand priſoners, he diſmiſſed them 
all without ranſom contrary to their expectation; 
with a view of dividing the Italians from the intereſts 
of Rhegium, and of diſſolving a powerful league, 
which might have defeated his deſigns. Having by 
this action of favour and generoſity acquired the good 
opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and 
from enemies made them his friends and Allies, he re- 
turned againſt Rhegium. He was extremely incenſed 
againſt that city upon account of their refuſing to give 
him one of their citizens in marriage, and the inſolent 
anſwer, with which that refuſal was attended. Ihe 
beſieged, finding themſelves incapable of reſiſting ſo 
numerous an army as that of Dionyſtus, and ex pect- 
ing no quarter if the city were taken by aſſault, be- 
gan to talk of capitulating ; to which he hearkened 
not unwillingly. He made them pay three hundred 
thouſand crowns, deliver up all their veſſels to the 
number of ſeventy, and put an hundred hoſtages into his 
hands : after which he raiſed the fiege. It was not 
out of favour or clemency that he acted in this man- 
ner, but to make their deſtruction ſure, after having 
firſt reduced their power. a 

Accordingly the next year, under the falſe pretext, 
and with the reproach of their having violated the trea- 
ty, he beſieged them again with all his forces, firſt 
ſending back their hoſtages. Both parties acted with 
the utmoſt vigour. The deſire of revenge on one 
ſide, and the fear of the greateſt cruelties on the other, 
animated the troops. Thoſe of the city were com- 
manded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid man, whom 
the danger of his country rendered more couragious. 
He made frequent and rude ſallies. In one of them 
Diony ſius received a wound; of which he recovered 
with great difficulty. The ſiege went on ſlowly, and 


) A. M. 3615. Ant. J. C. 389. 
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had already continued eleven months, when a cruel 
famine reduced the city to the laſt extremities. A mea- 
ſure of wheat (of about fix buſhels) was ſold for two 
hundred and fifty livres (2). After having conſumed 
all their horſes and beaſts of carriage, they were obli- 
ged to ſupport themſelves with leather and hides, which 
they boiled ; and at laſt to feed upon the graſs of the 
fields like beaſts ; a reſource, of which Dionyſius ſoon 
deprived them, by making his horſe eat up all the her- 


bage around the city. Neceflity at length reduced 


them to ſurrender at diſcretion, and Dionyſius enter- 
ed the place, which he found covered with dead bo- 
dies. Thoſe who ſurvived were rather ſkeletons than 
men. He took above ſix thouſand priſoners, whom 
he ſent to Syracuſe. Such as could pay fifty livres (a) 
he diſmiſſed, and ſold the reſt for ſlaves. | 
Dionyſius let fall the whole weight of his reſent- 
ment and revenge upon Phyto. He began with or- 
dering his ſon to be thrown into the ſea, The 
next day he ordered the father to be faſtened to the 
extremity of the higheſt of his engines for a ſpectacle 
to the whole army, and in that condition, he ſent ta 
tell him that his ſon had been thrown into the ſea. 
Then he is happier than me by a day,” replied that 
unfortunate parent. He aſterwards cauſed him to be 
led through the whole city, to be ſcourged with rods, 
and to ſuffer a thouſand other indignities, whilſt an 
herald proclaimed, ** that the perfidious traytor was 
« treated in that manner, for having inſpired the peo- 
“ple of Rhegium with rebellion.” * Say rather,” 
anſwered that generous defender of his country's li- 


berty, „that a faithful citizen is ſo uſed, for hav- 


« ing refuſed to ſacrifice his country to a tyrant.” 
Such an object and ſuch diſcourſe drew tears from all 
eyes, and even from the ſoldiers of Dionyſius. He 
was afraid his priſoner would be taken from him before 
he had ſatiated his revenge, and ordered him to be 
flung into the ſea directly. | 
(2, Five ming, (a) One mina. 
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Sgcr. IV. Violent paſſion of Dionyſius for poeſy. Re. 
flections upon that taſte of the tyrant. Generous free- 
dom of Philoxenus, Death of Dionyſius. His bad 
qualities, | 


(3) AT an interval which the ſucceſs againft Rhe. 
| gium had left Dionyſius, the tyrant, who way 
fond of all kinds of glory, and piqued himſelf upon the 
excellence of his genius, ſent his brother Thearides to 
Olympia, to diſpute in his name the prizes of the cha- 
riot-race and poetry. 5 | 
The circumſtance, which I am going to treat, and 
which regards the taſte or rather paſſion of Dionyſus 
for poetry and polite learning, being one of his pe- 
culiar characteriſtics, and having beſides a mixture of 
good and bad in itſelf, makes it requiſite, for a right 
underſtanding of it, to diſtinguiſh, wherein this taſte 
of his is either laudable or worthy of blame. 
I thall fay as much upon the tyrant's total charac- 
ter, with whofe vices of ambition and tyranny many 
great qualities were united, which ought not to be dil- 
guiſed or miſrepreſented ; the veracity of hiſtory re- 
quiring, that juſtice ſhould be done to the moſt wic- 
ked, as they are not ſo in every reſpect, We have 
ſeen ſeveral things in his character that certainly de- 
ſerve praiſe; I mean in regard to his manners and 
behaviour : The mildneſs with which he ſuffered the 
freedom of young Dion, the admiration he expreſſed 
of the bold and generous anſwer of his ſiſter Theſta 
upon account of her huſband's flight, his gracious and 
infinuating deportment upon ſeveral other occafions to 
the Syracuſans, the familiarity of his diſcourſe with 
the meaneſt citizens and even workmen, the equality 
he obſerved between his two wives, and his kindneſs 
and reſpect for them; all which imply that Diony ſius 
had more of equity, moderation, affability, and gene- 
rolity, than is commonly aſcribed to him, He is not 


(5; Diod, L 14. p · 318. 
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ſuch a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pheræ, Cali- 
gula, Nero, or Caracalla. 5 

But to return to Dionyſius's taſte for poetry. In his 
intervals of leiſure, he loved to unbend in the converſa- 
tion of perſons of wit, and in the ſtudy of arts and ſcien- 
ces. He was particularly fond of verſify ing, and em- 
ployed himſelf in the compoſition of poems, eſpecially 
of tragedies. I hus far this paſſion of his may be excuſed, 
having ſomething undoubtedly laudable in it; I mean 
in the taſte for polite learning, the efteem he expreſſed 
for learned men, his inclination to do them good of- 
fces, and the application of his leiſure hours. Was 
it not better to employ them in the exerciſe of his 
wit and the cultivation of ſcience, than feaſting, dan- 
cing, theatrical amuſements, gaming, frivolous com- 
pany, and other pleaſures ſtill more pernicious? Which 
wiſe reflection Dionyſius the younger made when at 
Corinth. (c) Philip of Macedon, being at table with him, 
ſpoke of the odes and tragedies his father had leſt be- 
hind him with an air of raillery and contempt, and 
ſeemed to be under ſome difficulty to comprehend at 
what time of his life he had leiſure for ſuch compo- 
ſitions: Dionyſius ſmartly reparteed ; The difficulty fs 
very great indeed] M he compoſed them at thoſe hours, 
which you and I, and an infinity of others, as we have 
reaſon to believe, paſs in drinking and other diverſions, 

(4) Julius Cæſar and the emperor Auguſtus appli- 
ed themſelves to poetry, and compoſed tragedies. Lu- 
cullus intended to have wrote the memoirs of his mi- 
litary actions in verſe. The comedies of Terence were 
attributed to Lelius and Scipio, both great captains, 
eſpecially the latter; and that report was ſo far from 
leſſening their reputation at Rome, that it added to the 
general eſteem for them. 

T heſe unbendings therefore were not blameable in 
their own nature; this taſte for poetry was rather lau- 


dable, if kept within due bounds ; but Dionyſus was 


(c) Plut. in Timol. p-. 243 · s (4) Suet. in Cæſ. Co 56, in Auguſt. 
t. 85, Plut. in Lucul, p. 492. 5 
ous ridiculous 
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ridiculous for pretending to excel all others in it. He 
could not endure either a ſuperior or competitor in any 
thing. From being in the ſole poſſeſſion of ſupreme 
authority, he had accuſtomed himſelf to imagine his 
wit of the ſame rank with his power: In a word, 
he was in every thing a tyrant. His immoderate eſti. 
mation of his own merit flowed in ſome meaſure from 
the over-bearing turn of mind, which empire and 
command had given him. The continual applauſes of 
a court, and the flatteries of thoſe, who knew how to 
recommend themſelves by his darling foible, were ano- 
ther ſource of this vain conceit, And of what will 
not a * great man, a miniſter, a prince, think him- 
felf capable, who has ſuch incenſe and adoration con- 
tinually paid to him? It is well known, that Cardi- 
nal Richelieu in the midſt of the greateſt affairs, not 
only compoſed dramatic poems, but piqued himſelf on 
his excellency that way; and what is more, his jea- 
louſy in that point roſe ſo high as to uſe authority by 
way of criticiſm upon the compoſitions of thoſe, to 
whom the public, a juſt and incorruptible judge in the 
queſtion, had given the preference againſt him. 
Dionyfius did not reflect, that there are things, 
which though eftimable in themſelves, and which do 
honour to private perſons, it does not become a prince 
to defire to excel in. I have mentioned elſewhere 
Philip of Macedon's expreffion to his ſon upon his 
having ſhewn too much ſkill in muſick at a public en- 
tertainment : Are not you aſhamed, ſaid he, to ſing o 
zoell, It was acting inconſiſtently with the dignity of 
his character. If Cæſar and Auguſtus, when they 
wrote tragedies, had taken it into their heads to equal 
or excel Sophocles, it had not only been ridiculous, but 
a reproach to them. And the reaſon is, becauſe 2 
prince being obliged by an eſſential and indiſpenſible 
duty to apply himſelf inceſſantly to the affairs of go- 
vernment, and having an infinitude of various buſineſs 
* Nihil eſt quod credere de ſe 


Non poſſit, cam laudatur dis æqua poteſtas, Juvenal. 
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always recurring to him, he can make no other uſe of 


the ſciences, than to divert him at ſuch ſhort intervals, 
as will not admit any great progreſs in them, and the 
excelling of thoſe who employ themſelves in no other 
ſtudy. Hence when the public ſees a prince affect the 
firſt rank in this kind of merit, it may juſtly con- 
clude, that he neglects his more important duties, and 
what he owes to his people's happineſs, to give himſelf 


up to an employment, which waſtes his time and ap- 


plication of mind ineffectually. 

We muſt however do Dionyſius the juſtice to own, 
that he never was reproachable for letting poetry in- 
terfere to the prejudice of his great affairs, or that it 
made him leſs active and diligent on any important 
occaſion. 

(e) I have already ſaid, that this prinee, in an in- 
terval of peace, had ſent his brother Thearides to O- 
lympia, to diſpute the prizes of poetry and the chariot- 
race in his name. When he arrived in the aſſembly, 
the beauty as well as number of his chariots, and the 
magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered with gold 
and filver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all the 
ſpectators. The ear was no leſs charmed when the 
poems of Dionyſius began to be read. He had choſen 
expreſsly for the occaſion * readers with ſonorous, mu- 
ſical voices, who might be heard far and diſtinctly, 
and who knew how to give a juſt emphaſis and nu- 
meroſity to the verſes they repeated. At firſt this had 
a very happy effect, and the whole audience were de- 
ceived by the art and ſweetneſs of the pronunciation. 


But that charm was ſoon at an end, and the mind. 


not long amuſed by the ears. The verſes then ap- 
peared in all their ridicule. The audience were a- 
ſhamed of having applauded them, and their praiſe 
was turned into laughter, ſcorn and inſult, To ex- 
preſs their contempt and indignation, they tore Dio- 
ny ſius's rich pavilion in pieces. Lyſias, the celebrated 

e) Diod. 1, 14. p. 318. #* Theſe readers were called 
| 120 Ty 4. p. 3 ſc | 
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orator, who was come to the Olympic games to dif. 
pute the prize of eloquence, which he had carried ſeye. 


ral times before, undertook to prove, that it was in- 


conſiſtent with the honour of Greece, the friend and 
aſſcrtor of liberty, to admit an impious tyrant to ſhare 
in the celebration of the ſacred games, who had no 
other thoughts than of ſubjecting all Greece to his 
power. Diony ſius was not affronted in that manner 
then ; but the event proved as little in his favour, 
His chariots having entered the lifts, were all of them 
either carried out-of the courſe by an headlong impe- 
tuoſity, or daſhed in pieces againſt one another. And 
to compleat the misfortune, the galley, which carried 
the perſons Dionyſus had ſent to the games, met 
with a violent ſtorm, and did not return to Syra- 
cuſe without great difficulty. When the pilots arrived 
there, out of hatred and contempt for the tyrant, 
they reported throughout the city, that it was his vile 


poems, Which had occaſioned ſo many miſcarriages to 


the readers, racers, and even the ſhip itſelf, This 
bad ſucceſs did not at all diſcourage Dionyſius, nor 
make him abate any thing in his high opinion of his 
poetic vein, The flatterers, who abounded in his 
court, did not fail to inſinuate, that ſuch injurious 
treatment of his poems could proceed only from envy, 
which always faſtens upon what is moſt excellent; and 
that ſooneg or later the invidious themſelves would 
be convinced by demonſtration, to do juſtice to his 
merit, and acknowledge his ſuperiority to all other 
8. ws 
The extravagance of Dionyſius in that reſpect was 
inconceivable, He was undoubtedly a great warriour, 


and an excellent captain; but he fancied himſelf 2 
much better poet, and believed that his verſes were a 
far greater honour to him than all his victories. To 
attempt to undeceive him in an opinion ſo fayourable 
to himſelf, had been an ill way of making court to 
him ; ſo that all the learned men and poets, who cat 


7 J Diod, 1. 15. Pe 331. 
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at his table in great numbers, ſeemed to be in extaſ 7 
ee || of admiration, whenever he read them his poems. 
* Never, according to them, was there any compari- 
d I fon: all was great, all noble in his poetry: all was 


re BW majeſtic, or to ſpeak more properly, all divine. 
fo hiloxenus was the only one of all the tribe, who 
is did not run with the ſtream into exceſſive praiſes and 
er flattery. He was a man of great reputation, and ex- 
r. I celled in Dithyrambic poetry. There is a ſtory told 
m of him, which Fontaine has known how to apply ad- 
e- mirably. Being at table with Dionyſius, and ſeeing 
d a very ſmall fiſh ſet before him, and an huge one be- 
ed ſore the king, the whim took him to lay his ear cloſe 
et to the little fiſh, He was aſked his meaning by that 
a- pleaſantry ; I was enquiring,” ſaid he, into ſome 
ed “ affairs that happened in the reign of Nereus, but 
it, „ this young native of the floods can give me no in- 
ile “ formation; yours is elder, and without doubt knows 
to “ ſomething of the matter.“ Fe OTE COON : 
his Dionyſius having read one day ſome of his verſes 
or to Philoxenus, and having preſt him to give him his 
his opinion of them, he anſwered with entire freedom, 
his I and told him plainſy his rea] ſentiments, Dionyſus, 
ous who was not accuſtomed to ſuch language, was ex- 
"Ys I tremely offended, and aſcribing his boldneſs to envy, 
nd I gave orders to carry him to the mines; the common 
uld jail being ſo called. The whole court were afflicted 
his I upon this account, and ſollicited for the generous pri- 
her I ſoner, whoſe releaſe they obtained. He was enlarged 
the next day, and reſtored to favour, BITE 
vas At the entertainment made that day by Dionyſius 
ur, I for the ſame gueſts, which was a kind of ratification 
| 2 of the pardon, and at which they were for that re- 
> 2 Won more than uſually gay and chearful, after they 
To had plentifully regaled a great while, the prince did 
ble I not fail to introduce his poems into the converſation, 
to which were the moſt frequent ſubject of it. He 
cat ehoſe ſome paſſages, which he had taken extraordina- 
y pains in compoſing, and conceived to Le maſter- 
at Vo I. V. | = © pieces ; 
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pieces; as was very diſcernible from the ſelf-ſatisfao- 
tion and complacency. he expreſſed whilſt they were 


Philoxenus's approbation, upon which he ſet the great- 
er value, as it was not his cuſtom to be ſo profuſe of 
it as the reſt, What had paſſed the evening before 
was a ſufficient leſſon for the poet. When Dionyſius 
| aſked his thoughts of the verſes, Philoxenus made no 
anſwer, but turning towards the guards, who always 
ſtood round the table, he ſaid in a ſerious, though 
humorous, tone without any emotion; Carry me back 
ts the mines. The prince took all the falt and ſpi- 
rit of that ingenious pleaſantry, without being offend- 
ed. The ſprightlineſs of the conceit atoned for its 
freedom, which at another time would have touched 
him to the quick, and made him exceſſively angry. 
He only laughed at it now, and did not make a quar- 
rel of it with the poet. | 

He was not in the ſame temper upon a-groſs jeſt of 
Antiphon's, which was indeed of a different kind, 
and ſeemed to argue a violent and brutal diſpoſition, 
The prince in converſation aſked, which was the beſt 
kind of braſs. After the company had given theit 
opinions, Antiphon ſaid, that was the beſt, of which 
the ſtatues of F Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were made, 
This witty expreſſion (g), if it may be called ſo, coſt 
him his life. 

The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, that his 
too great liberty might be alſo attended with fatal 
conſequences, repreſented to him in the moſt ſerious 
manner, that thoſe who live with princes muſt ſpeak 
their language; that they hate to hear any thing not 2. 
greeable to themſelves; that whoever does not know how 
to diſſemble, is not qualified for a court; that the ſa- 


(c) Plut. Moral. p. 78, & 833. | : 
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yours and liberalities, which Dionyſius continually be- 
ſtowed upon them, well deſerved the return of com- 
plaiſance; that, in a word, with his blunt freedom 
and plain truth, be was in danger of loſing not only 
his fortune but his life. Philoxenus told them, that 
he would take their good advice, and for the future 
give ſuch a turn to his anſwers, as ſhould ſatisfy Dio- 
nyſius Without injuring truth. 8 

Accordingly ſome time after, Diony ſius, having 
read a piece of his compoſing upon a very mournſul 
ſubject, wherein he was to move compaſſion and draw 
tears from the eyes of the audience, addreſſed himſelf 
again to Philoxenus, and aſked him his ſentiments 
upon it. Philoxenus gave him for anſwer (5) one 
word, which in the Greek language has two different 
ſignifications. In one of them it implies mournful, 
moving things, ſuch as inſpire ſentiments of pity and 
compaſſion ; in the other, it expreſſes ſomething very 
mean, defective, pitiful or miſerable, Dionyſus, 
who was fond of his verſes, and believed that every 
body muſt have the ſame good opinion of them, took 
that word in the favourable conſtruction, and was ex- 
tremely ſatisfied; with Philoxenus, The reſt of the 
company were not miſtaken, but underſtood it in the 
right ſenſe,. though without explaining themſelves, 

Nothing could cure his folly for verſification. It 
appears from Diodorus Siculus (i), that having ſent 
bis poems a ſecond time to Olympia, they were treat- 
ed with the ſame ridicule and contempt as before. 
That news, which could not be kept from him, threw 
him into an exceſs of melancholy, which he could 
never get over, and turned ſoon after into a kind of 
moines and phrenzy. He complained that envy and 
jealouſy, the certain enemies of true merit, were al- 
ways at variance with him, and that all the world 
conſpired to the ruin of his reputation. He accuſed 
his beſt friends of the ſame deſign; ſome of whom 
he put to. death, and others he baniſhed ; amongſt 
0 Ou. 00) Diod, p. 332. 
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whom were Leptinus his brother, and Philiſtus, who 
had done him ſuch great ſervices, and to whom he 
was obliged for his power, They retired to Thuri- 
um in Italy, from whence they were recalled ſome 
time after, and re-inſtated in all their fortunes and his 
' favour: Leptinus in particular, who married Diony- 
ſius's daughter. 

(4) To remove his melancholy for the ill ſucceſs of 
his verſes, it was neceſſary to find ſome employment, 
with which his wars and buildings ſupplied him. He 
had formed a deſign of eſtabliſhing powerful colonies 
in the part of Italy, ſituate upon the Adriatic ſea fa- 
cing Epirus; in order that his fleet might not want 
a ſecure retreat, when he ſhould employ his forces on 
that fide; and with this view he made an alliance 
with the Illyrians, and reſtored Alcetes king of the 
Moloffians to his throne. His principal deſign was 
to attack Epirus, and to make himſelf maſter of the 
immenſe treaſures, which had been. for many ages 
amaſſing in the temple of Delphos. Before he could 
ſet this project on foot, which required great prepara- 
tions, he ſeemed to make an eſſay of his genius for 
it, by another of the ſame kind, though of much 
more eaſy execution. Having made a ſudden irrup- 
tion into Tuſcany, under the pretence of purſuing 
Pirates, he plundered a very rich temple in the ſub- 
urbs of Agyllum, a city of that country, and carried 
away a ſum exceeding four millions five hundred thou- 
ſand livres (J). He had occaſion for money to ſupport 
his great expences at Syracuſe, as well in fortifying 
me port, and to make it capable of receiving two 
hundred gallies, as to encloſe the whole city with 
good walls, erect magnificent temples, and build a 

lace of exerciſe upon the banks of the river Anapus, 

(m) At the ſame time he formed the deſign of dri- 
ving the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A firſt 
victory which he gained, put him almoſt into a con- 

1 Diod. I. 15. p. 336, 337- ( 1500 talents, or about 2000001. 
Sterling. (#7) See the hiffory of the Carthaginians. 
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dition to accompliſh his project; but the loſs of a ſe- 
cond battle, in which his brother Leptinus was killed, 
put an end to his hopes, and obliged him to enter in- 
to a treaty, by which he gave up ſeveral towns to the 
Carthaginians, and paid them great ſums of money 
to re-imburſe their expences in the war. An attempt 
which he made upon them ſome years after, taking 
advantage of the deſolation occaſioned by the plague 
at Carthage, had no better ſucceſs. 

(n) Another victory of a very different kind, though 
not leſs at his heart, made him amends, or at leaſt 
comforted him for the ill ſucceſs of his arms. He had 
cauſed a tragedy of his to be repreſented at Athens 
for the prize in the celebrated feaſt of Bacchus, and 


was declared victor. Such a victory with the Athe- 


nians, who were the beſt judges of this kind of lite- 
rature, ſeems to argue the poetry of Dionyſius not 


ſo mean and prirful, and that it is very poſhble, the 


averſion” of the Greeks for every thing, which came 
from a tyrant, had a great ſhare in the contemptuous 
ſentence, paſſed upon his poems in the Olympic 

mes. However it was, Dionyſius received the news 
with inexpreſſible tranſports of joy, Public thankſgi- 
vings were made to the gods, the temples being ſcarce 
capable of containing the concourſe of the people. No- 
thing was ſeen throughout the city, but feaſting and re- 
joicing ; and Dionyſius regaled all his friends with the 
moſt extraordinary magnificence. Self-ſatisfied to a de- 
gree that cannot be deſeribed, he believed himſelf at the 
ſummit of glory, and did the honours ef his table with a 
gaiety and eaſe, and at the ſame time with a grace and 
dignity that charmed all the world. He invited his 
gueſts to eat and drink more by his example than ex- 
preſſions, and carried his civilities of that kind to ſuch 


an exceſs, that at the cloſe of the banquet he was 


ſeized with violent pains, occaſioned by an indige- 
ſtion, of which it was not difficult to forefee the con- 
ſequences, | 

(=) Diod. p. 384, 335. 
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(2) Dionyſius had three children by his wife Doris, 


and tour by Ariſtomache, of which two were daugh- 


ters, the one named Sophroſyne, the other Arete, 
Sophroſy ne was married to his eldeſt fon, Dionyſius 
the younger, whom he had by his Locrian wife, and 
Arete eſpouſed her brother Theorides. But Theori- 
des dying ſoon, Dion married his widow Arete, who 
was his own niece, os | 

As Diony ſius's diſtemper left no hopes of his life, 
Dion took upon him to diſcourſe him upon his chil- 
dren by Ariſtomache, who were at the ſame time his 
brothers-in-Jaw and nephews, and to inſinuate to him, 
that it was juſt to prefer the iſſue of his Syracuſan 
wife to that of a ſtranger, But the phyſicians, deſi- 
rous of making their court to young Dionyſius, the 
Locrian's ſon, for whom the throne was intended, 
did not give him time to alter his purpoſe : For Dio- 
nyſius Having demanded a medicine to make him 
fleep, they gave him ſo ſtrong a doſe, as quite ſtupi- 
fied his ſenſes, and laid him in a ſleep that laſted him 


for the reſt of his life, He had reigned thirty eight 


ears. 

I He was certainly a prince of very great political 
and military abilities, and had occaſion for them all 
in raiſing himſelf as he did from a mean condition to 
ſo high a rank. After having held the ſovereignty 
thirty eight years, he tranſmitted it peaceably to a 
ſucceſſor of his own iſſue and election; and had eſta- 
bliſhed his power upon ſuch ſolid foundations, that 
his ſon, notwithſtanding the ſlenderneſs of his capa- 


city for governing, retained it twelve years after his 


death. All which could not have been effected with- 
out a great fund of merit as to his capacity. But 
what qualities could cover the vices, which rendered 
him the object of his ſubjects abhorrence ? His ambi- 
tion knew neither law nor limitation ; his avarice ſpa- 
red nothing, not even the moſt ſacred places; his cru- 
elty had often no regard to the affinity of blood; and 

(e) Plut. in Dion. pag. 960. | 
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his open and profeſſed impiety only acknowledged the 
divinity to inſult him. : 

In his return to Syracuſe with a very favourable 
wind from plundering the temple of Proſerpine at Lo- 
cris; See, ſaid he to his friends with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, how the immortal gods favour the navigation of 
the ſacrilegious. 

(p) Having occaſion for money to carry on the war 
againſt the Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of Ju- 
piter, and took from that god a robe of ſolid gold, 
which ornament Hiero the tyrant had given him out 
of the ſpoils of the Carthaginians. He even jeſted 
upon that occaſion, ſaying, that a robe of gold was 
much too heavy in ſummer, and too cold in winter; 
and at the ſame time ordered one of wool to be 
thrown over the god's ſhoulders; adding, that ſuch an 
habit would be commodious in all ſeaſons, 

Another time he ordered the golden beard of Ef- 
culapius of Epidaurus to be taken off; giving for his 
reaſon, that it was very inconſiſtent for the ſon to 
have a beard *, when the father had none, 

He cauſed all the tables of ſilver to be taken out of 
the temples, and as there was generally inſcribed upon 
them according to the cuſtom of the Greeks, To THE 
GooD Gops; he would, (he ſaid,) take the benefit 
of their GOODNEss. | 

As for leſs prizes, ſuch as cups and crowns of gold, 
which the ſtatues held in their hands, thoſe he carried 
off without any ceremony; ſaying, it was not taking, 
but receiving, them ; and that it was idle and ridicu- 
lous to aſk the gods perpetually for good things, and 
to refuſe them, when they held out their hands them- 
ſelves to preſent them to you. Theſe ſpoils were car- 
ried by his order to the market, and ſold at the pub- 


lic ſale: and when he had got the money for them, 


he ordered proclamation to be made, that whoever 
had in their cuſtody any things taken out of facred 
( ) Cic. de nat. deor. l. 15. n. 83, 84. | 


1 Apollo's ftatues bad no beards, 
H 4 places, 
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places, ſhould reſtore, them entire within a limited 
time to the temples from whence they were brought ; 
adding in this manner to his impiety to the gods, in- 
juſtice to man. ada | +4 

_ The amazing precautions, that Sug co thought 
neceſſary to the ſecurity of his liſe, ſhew to what 
anxiety and apprehenſion he was abandoned. () He 
wore under his robe a cuiraſs of braſs. He never ha- 
rangued the people but from the top of an high tower; 
and thought proper to make himſelf invulnerable by 
leing inacceſhble. Not daring to confide in any of 
Lis friends or relations, his guard was compoſed of 
flaves and ſtrangers. He went abroad as little as poſ- 
ſible; fear obliging him to condemn himſelf to a kind 
of impriſonment. "Theſe extraordinary precautions 
regard without doubt certain intervals of his reign, 
when frequent conſpiracies againſt him rendered him 
more timid and ſuſpicious than uſual; for at other 
times we have ſeen that he converſed freely enough 
with the people, and was acceſſible even to familiari- 
ty. In thoſe dark» days of diſtruſt and fear, he fan- 
cied, that he ſaw all mankind in arms againſt him. 
(r) A word which eſcaped his barber, who boaſted 
by way of jeſt, that he held a razor at the tyrant's 
throat every week, coſt him his life. From thence- 
forth, not to abandon his head and life to the hands 
of a barber, he made his daughters, though very 
young, do him that deſpicable office; and when they 
were more advanced in years, he took the ſciſſars 
and razors from them, and taught them to ſinge off 
his beard with nut-ſhells. (s) He was at laſt reduced 
to do himſelf that office, not daring it ſeems to truſt 
his own daughters any longer. He never went into 
the chamber of his wives at night, till they had been 
firſt ſearched with the utmoſt care and circumſpection. 
His bed was ſurrounded with a very broad and deep 
trench, with a ſmall drawbridge over it for the en- 


(r) Plut, de Garrul. p. 508. 


(2) Cic. Tuſe. quæſt. I. 5. n. 63. 
(5) Offic. I. 2. n. 55, : * 
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trance. After having well locked and bolted the doors 
of his apartment, he drew up the bridge, that he might 


fleep in ſecurity. (t) Neither his brother, nor even his 


ſon could be admitted into his chamber without firſt 
changing their cloaths, and being viſited by the guards. 
Is paſſing one's days in ſuch a continual circle of diſ- 
cruſt and terror, to live, to reign | 

In the midſt of all his greatneſs, poſſeſſed of riches, 


and ſurrounded with pleaſures of every kind, during a 


reign of almoſt forty years, notwithſtanding all his 
preſents and profuſions, he never was capable of mak- 
ing a ſingle friend. He paſſed his life with none but 
trembling ſlaves and ſordid flatterers, and never taſted 
the joy of loving, or of being beloved, nor the charms 
of ſocial truth and reciprocal confidence, 'This he 
owned himſelf upon an occaſion not unworthy of re- 
petition. | | „ 
(u) Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the 
principles of the Pythagorean philoſophy, and were 
united to each other in the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, 
which they had mutually ſworn to obſerve with invi- 
olable fidelity. Their faith was put to a ſevere trial. 
One of them being condemned to die by the tyrant, pe- 
titioned for permiſſion to make a journey into his own 
country, to ſettle his affairs, promiſing to return at a 
fixed time, the other generouſly offering to be his ſe- 
curity. The courtiers, and Dionyſus in particular, 
expected with impatience the event of ſo delicate and 
extraordinary an adventure. The day fixed for his 


Teturn drawing nigh, and he not appearing, every 


body began to blame the raſh and imprudent zeal of 


his friend who had bound himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
But he, far from exprefling any fear or concern, re- 


plied with tranquillity in his looks, and confidence in 
his expreſſions, that he was aſſured his friend would re- 
turn; as he accordingly did upon the day and hour 
agreed. The tyrant ſtruck with admiration at ſo un- 
(t) Plut. in Dion. p. 961, (2) Cic, de Offic. I. 3. n. 43. Val. 
Max, I. 4. Co 7. 
| H 5 | common 
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common an inſtance of fidelity, and ſoftened with the 
view of ſo amiable an union, granted him his life, and 
deſired to be admitted as a third perſon into their 
friendſhip. elt ; 

(x) He expreſſed with equal ingenuity on another 
occaſion what he thought of his condition. One of 
his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually extol- 
ling with rapture his treaſures, grandeur, the number 
of his troops, the extent of his dominions, the magni- 
ficence of his palaces, and the univerſal abundance of 
all good things and enjoy ments in his poſſeſſion; al- 
ways repeating that never man was happier than Dio- 
nyſius. Becauſe you are of that opinion, ſaid the 
„ tyrant to him one day, will you taſte, and make 


3 proof of my felicity in perſon?“ The offer was ac- 


cepted with joy. Damocles was placed upon a golden 
bed, covered with carpets of ineſtimable value. The 
ſide-boards were loaded with veſſels of gold and ſilver. 
The moſt beautiful ſlaves in the moſt ſplendid habitz 
ſtood around, watching the leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. 
The moſt exquiſite eſſences and perfumes had not been 
ſpared. The table was ſpread with proportionate 
magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and looked up- 
on himſelf as the happieſt man in the world; when 
unfortunately caſting up his eyes, he beheld over his 
head the point of a ſword, which hung from the roof 
only by a fingle horſe-hair. He was immediately ſei- 
zed with a cold ſweat; every thing diſappeared in an 
inſtant ; he could ſee nothing but the ſword, nor think 
of any thing but his danger. In the height of his fear 
he defired permiſſion to retire, and declared he would 
be happy no longer. A very natural image of the 
life of a tyrant, Ours reigned, as I have obſerved be- 
fore, thirty eight years. 


(x) Cic. Tuſc, queſt, I. 5. n. 61, 62, 
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CHAP. Il. 
TH S chapter includes the hiſtory of Diony fius the 


younger, tyrant of Syracuſe, ſon of the former; 
and that of Dion his near relation. 


SECT, I. Dionyſius the younger ſucceeds his father. 
Dion engages him to invite Plato to his court, Sur- 

prixing alteration occaſioned by his preſence, Conſpi- 
racy of the courtters to prevent the effetts of it. 


(3) J y?ONYSIUS the elder was ſucceeded by one 
of his ſons of his own name, commonly cal 
led Diony ſius the younger. After his father's funeral 
had been ſolemnized with the utmoſt magnificence, 
he aſſembled the people, and deſired they would have 
the ſame good inclinations for him as they had pro- 
feſſed for his father, They were very different from 
each other in their character. (z) For the latter was as 
peaceable and calm in his diſpoſition as the former 
was active and enterprizing; which would have been 
no diſadvantage to his people, had that mildneſs and 
moderation been the effect of a wiſe and judicious un- 
derſtanding, and not of natural floth and indolence of 
temper. | 8 ; 7 
It was ſurprizing to ſee Diony ſius the younger take 
uiet poſſeſſion of the tyranny after the death of his 
ther, as of a right of inheritance, notwithſtanding 
the paſſion of the Syracuſans for liberty, which could 
not but revive upon ſo favourable an occaſion, and the 
weakneſs of a young prince undiſtinguiſhed by his 
merit, and void of experience, It ſeemed as if the 
laſt years of the elder Dionyſius, who had applied him 
ſelf towards the cloſe of his life in making his ſubjects 
taſte the advantages of his government, had in ſome 
meaſure teconciled them to the tyranny ; eſpecially 
after his exploits by ſea and land had acquired him a 
great reputation, and infinitely exalted the glory of the 
(y) A. M. 3637, Ant. J. C. 372. Diod. I. 15. p. 385. () Id. 
I. 16. p. 410, f 5 3 
Sy ra- 
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Syracuſan power, which he had found means to ren- 
der formidable to Carthage it ſelf, as well as to the 
moſt potent ſtates of Greece and Italy, Beſides which 
it was to be feared, that ſhould they attempt a change 
in the government, the ſad conſequences of a civil 
war might deprive them of all thofe advantages : And 
at the ſame time the gentle and humane difpoſition of 
young Dionyſius gave them reaſon to entertain the 


moſt favourable hopes of the future. He therefore 


peaceably aſcended his father's throne, | 
England has ſeen ſomething of this kind in the fa- 

mous Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much 
tranquillity as the beſt of princes, and was interred 
wth the ſame honours and pomp as the moſt lawful 
ſovereign, Richard his ſon ſucceeded him, and was 
for ſom: time in equal authority with his father, though 
he had not any of his great qualities. 

(a) Dion the braveſt, and at the ſame time the wiſeſt 
of the Syracuſans, Diony ſius's brother-in-law, might 
have been of great ſupport to him, had he known 
how to make uſe of his counſels. In the firſt aſſem- 
bly held by Dio1yfius and all his friends, Dion ſpoke 
in ſo wiſe a manner upon what was neceſſary and ex- 
pedient in the preſent conjuncture, as ſhewed that the 
reſt were like infants in compariſon with him, and in 
regard to a juſt boldneſs and freedom of ſpeech, were 
no more than deſpicable ſlaves of the tyranny, ſolely 
employed in the abject endeavour of plealing the prince, 
But what ſurprized and amazed them moſt was that 
Dion, at a time when the whole court were ſtruck 
with terror at the proſpect of the ſtorm, forming on 
the fide of Carthage and juſt ready to break upon Si- 
cily, ſhould inſiſt that if Dionyſius deſired peace, he 
would embark immediately for Africa, and diſpel this 
tempeſt to his ſatisfaQtion ; or if ke preferred the war, 
that he would furniſh and maintain him fifty galleys 
of three benches compleately equipped for ſervice. 
Diony ſius admiring and extolling his generous mag- 
(a) Plut. in D ion. p- 960, 961. R 
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nanimity to the ſkies, profeſſed the higheſt gratitude 
to him for his zeal and affection; but the courtiers, 


who looked upon Dion's magnificence as a reproach 
to themſelves, and his great power as a leſſening of 
their own, took immediate occaſion from thence to 
calumniate him, and ſpared no diſcourſe, that might 
influence the young prince againſt him, They inſi- 
nuated, that in making himſelf ſtrong at ſea he would 
open his way to the tyranny ; and that he deſigned to 
tranſport the ſovereignty on board his veſſels to his 
nephews, the ſons of Ariſtomache. 

But what put them moſt out of humour with Dion 
was his manner of life, which was a continual re- 
proach to theirs. For theſe courtiers having preſent- 
ly inſinuated themſelves, and got the aſcendant of 
the young tyrant, who had been wretchedly edu» 
cated, thought of nothing but of ſupplying him perpe- 
tually with new amuſements, keeping him always 
employed in feaſting, abandoned to women and all 
manner of ſhameful pleaſures. (5) In the beginning of 
his reign he made a debauch, which continued for 
three months entire, during all which time his palace, 
ſhut againſt all perſons of ſenſe and reaſon, was crowd- 
ed with drunkards, and reſounded with nothing but 
low buffoonery, obſcene jeſts, lewd ſangs, dances, 
maſquerades, and every kind of groſs and diſſolute ex- 
travagance. It is therefore natural to believe, that 
nothing could be more offenſive and diſguſting to them 
than the preſence of Dion, who gave into none of 
theſe pleaſures. For which reaſon, painting his vir- 
tues in ſuch of the colours of vice as were moſt like- 
ly to diſguiſe them, they found means to calumniate 
him with the prince, and to make his gravity paſs for 
arrogance, and his freedom of ſpeech for inſolence and 
ſedition. If he advanced any wiſe counſel, they treat- 
ed him as a ſour pedagogue, who took upon him to 
obtrude his lectures, and to ſchool his prince without 
being aſked; and if he reſuſed to ſhare in the debauch 


with 
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with the reſt, they called him a man-hater, a ſplene- 
tic melancholy wretch, who from the fantaſtic height 
of virtue, looked down with contempt on the reſt of 
the world, of whom he ſet himſelf up for the cenſor, 

And indeed jit muſt be confeſſed, that he had natu- 
rally ſomething auſtere and rigid in his manners and 
behaviour, which ſeemed to argue-an haughtineſs of 
nature, very capable not only of diſguſting a young 
prince, nurtured from his infancy amidſt flatteries and 
ſubmiſſions, but the beft of his friends, and thoſe who 
were moſt nearly attached to him. Full of admirati- 
on for his integrity, fortitude and nobleneſs of ſenti- 
ments, they repreſented to him, that for a ſtateſman, 
who ought to know how to adapt himſelf to the dif- 
ferent tempers of men, and to apply them to his pur- 

es, his humour was much too rough and forbid- 
ding. (e) Plato afterwards took pains to correct that 
defect in him, by making him intimate with a philo- 
ſopher of a gay and polite turn of mind, whoſe con- 
verſation was very proper to inſpire him with more eaſy 
and inſinuating manners. He obſerves alſo upon that 


failing in a letter to him, wherein he ſpeaks to this 


effect ; <* Conſider, I beg you, that you are cenſured 
of being deficient in point of good nature and af- 
„ fability ; and be entirely aſſured, that the moſt cer- 
<6 tain means to the ſucceſs of affairs, is to be agree- 
<< able to the perſons with whom we have to tranſ- 
«© at An“ haughty carriage keeps people at a diſ- 
„ tance, and reduces a man to paſs his life in ſoli- 
4c tude.” Notwithſtanding this defect, he continued 
to be highly conſidered at court ; where his ſuperior 
abilities and tranſcendent merit made him abſolutely 
neceſſary, eſpecially at a time when the ſtate was 
threatened: with great danger and emergency. | 
(e) Plat. Epiſt. 4. | PILE 
H au34dus H Evvc- 
. M. Dacier renders theſe 


vod; Pride is always the com- 
panion of ſolitude, I Dave ſhewn 


elſewhere, wherein this werſion is 
aulty, Art cf teaching the Belles 
Lettres, Lol. 3 p · 505. 
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(d) As he believed, that all the vices of young Dio- 
nyſius were the effect of his bad education, and entire 
ignorance of his duty, he conceived juſtly, that the 
beſt remedy would be to aſſociate him it poſſible with 
perſons of wit and ſenſe, whoſe folid, but agreeable, 
converſation might at once inſtruc and divert him: For 
the prince did not naturally want parts and genius. 
The ſeque] will thew that Dionyſius the younger 
had a natural propeniity to what was good and virtu- 
ous, and a taſte and capacity for arts and ſciences, He 
knew how to ſet a value upon the merit and talents, 
by which men are diſtinguiſhed, - He delighted in 
convei ſing with perſons of ability, and from his cor- 
reſpondence with them made himſelf capable of the 
higheſt improvements. He went fo far as to famili- 
arize the throne with the ſciences, which of them- 
ſelves have little or no accefs to it; and by rendering 
them in a manner his favourites, he gaye them cou- 
rage to make their appearance in courts. His pro- 
tection was the patent of nobility by which he raiſed 
them to honour and diſtinction. Nor was he infen- 
ſible to the joys of friendſhip. In private he was a 
good parent, relation and maſter, and acquired the af- 
fection of all that approached him. He was not natu- 
rally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and it might be 
ſaid of him, that he was rather a tyrant by ſucceſſion 
and inheritance, than by temper and inclination, 


All which demonſtrates, that he might have made 


a very tolerable prince, (not to ſay a good one) had an 
early and proper care been taken to cultivate the happy 
diſpoſition, which he brought into the world with him. 
But his father, to whom all merit, even in his own 
children, gave umbrage, induftrioufly ſuppreſſed in 


him all tendency to goodneſs, and every noble and e- 


levated ſentiment, by a baſe and obſcure education, 
with the view of preventing his attempting any thing 
againſt himſelf. It was therefore neceſſary to find a 
perſon of the character before mentioned, or rather to 
(a) Plut. in Dion. p. 962, Plat, Epiſt, 7. p. 327, 328. | 
5 | inſpire 
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inſpire himſelf with the deſire of having ſuch an one 


ſound. ; ls | 
This was what Dion laboured with wonderful ad- 


dreſs. He oſten talked to him of Plato, as the moſt 
profound and illuſtrious of philoſophers, whoſe merit 
he had experienced, and to whom he was obliged for 
all he knew. He enlarged upon the elevation of his 
genius, the extent of his knowledge, the amiableneſs 
of his character, and the charms of his converſation, 
He repreſented him particularly as the man of the world 
moſt capable of forming him in the arts of governing, 


upon which his own and the people's happineſs depen- 


ded. He told him, that his ſubjects, governed for the 
future with lenity and indulgence, as a good father 
governs his family, would voluntarily render that obe- 
dience to his moderation and juſtice, which force and 
violence extorted from them againſt their will; and 
that by ſuch a conduct he would, from a tyrant, be- 
come a juſt king, to whom all ſubmiſſion would be 
paid out of affection and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much theſe diſcourſes, intro- 
duced in converſation from time to time, as if by ac- 
cident, without affectation, or the appearance of any 
premeditated deſign, enflamed the young prince with 
the deſire of knowing and converſing with Plato. He 
wrote to him. in the moſt importunate and obliging 
manner to that purpoſe ; he diſpatched couriers after 
couriers to haſten his voyage ; whilſt Plato, who ap- 
prehended the conſequences, and had ſmall hopes of 


any good effect of it, protracted the affair, and with- 


out abſolutely refuſing, ſufficiently intimated, that he 
could not refolve upon it, without doing violence to 
himſelf, The obſtacles and difficulties, made to the 
young prince's requeſt, were ſo far from diſguſting 

im, that they only ſerved, as it commouly happens, 
to inflame his deſire, The Pythagorean philoſophers 
of Græcia major in Italy joined their entreaties with 
his and Dion's, who on his part redoubled his inſtan- 
ces, and uſed the ſtrongeſt arguments to conquer Pla- 
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to's repugnance. This is not, ſaid he, the concern 
« of a private perſon, but of a powerful prince, whoſe 
& change of manners will have the ſame effect through- 
c out his whole dominions, with the extent of which 
& you are not unacquainted. It is himſelf who makes 
6 all theſe advances ; who importunes and ſollicites 
« you to come to his aſſiſtance, and employs the in- 
e tereſt of all your friends to that purpoſe. What 
e more favourable conjuncture could we expect from 
« the divine providence than that which now offers 
te itſelf? Are you not afraid that your delays will 
« give the flatterers, who ſurround the young prince, 
ce the opportunity of drawing him over to themſelves, 
“ and of ſeducing him to change his reſolution ? 
« What reproaches would you not make yourſelf, and 
« what diſhonour would it not be to philofophy, 
© ſhould it ever be ſaid, that Plato, whoſe counſels 


to Dionyſius might have eſtabliſhed a wiſe and e- 


e quitable government in Sicily, abandoned it to all 
« the evils of tyranny, rather than undergo the fa- 
“ tigues of a voyage, or from I know not what o- 
ther imaginary difficulties ??? | "40 
(e) Plato could not reſiſt ſollicitations of ſo much force. 
Vanquiſhed by the conſideration of his own character, 
and to obviate the reproach of his being a philoſo- 
pher in words only, without having ever ſhewn him- 
ſelf ſuch in his actions, and conſcious beſides of the 
great advantages which Sicily might acquire from his 
voyage, he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, | 
The flatterers at the court of Dionyſius, terrified 
with the reſolution he had taken contrary to their re- 
monſtrances, and fearing the preſence of Plato, of 
which they foreſaw the conſequences, united together 
againſt him as their common enemy. They rightly 
judged, that if, according to the new maxims of go- 
vernment, all things were to be meaſured by the ſtan- 
dard-of true merit, and no favour to be expected from 
the prince, but for the ſervices done the ſtate, they 


(e Plut. 62. 
/ my had 
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had nothing further to expect, and might wait their 
whole lives at court to no manner of purpoſe. They 
therefore ſpared no pains to render Plato's voyage inef- 
fectual, though they were not able to prevent it. 
They prevailed upon Dionyſius to recal Philiſtus from 
baniſhment, who was not only an able ſoldier but a 
great hiſtorian, very eloquent and learned, and a zea- 
| Jous aſſertor of the tyranny, They hoped to find a 
counterpoiſe in him againſt Plato and his philoſophy, 


Upon his being baniſhed by Diony ſius the elder on | 


fome perſonal diſcontent, tired into the city of 
Adria, where it was believed he compoſed the greateſt 
part of his writings. (/) He wrote the hiſtory of 
Egypt in twelve books, that of Sicily in eleven, and 
of Dionyſius the tyrant in fix ; all which works are 
entirely loſt, Cicero praiſes * him much, and call 
him Thucydides the leſs, pene prſfeilus Thucydides, to 
ſignify that he copied after that author not unhappily. 
The courtiers at the ſame time made complaints againſt 
Dion to Dionyſius, accuſing him of having held con- 
ferences with T heodotus and Heraclides, the ſecret 
enemies of that prince, upon meaſures for ſubverting 
the tyranny, | | 

(g) This was the ſtate of affairs when Plato arrived 
in Sicily. He was received with infinite careſſes, and 
with the higheſt marks of honour and reſpect. Upon 
| his landing, he found one of the prince's chariots 
equally magnificent in its horſes and ornaments at- 
tending upon him. The tyrant offered a ſacrifice, 25 
if fome ſingular inſtance of good fortune had befallen 
him; nor was he miſtaken, for a wiſe man, who 1s 
capable of giving a prince good counſels, is a treaſure 
of ineſtimable value to a whole nation. But the 


| Y Diod. 1. 13. p. 222, g) Plat. in Dion. p- 963. 
* Hunc ( Thucydidem ) conſe- - Retur, imitatus. Cic. de Orat. |. 2. 
cutus eſt Syracuſius Philiſtus, qui n 


. $95 
cunt Dionyſii tyranni familiariſſi - Siculus ille creber, acutus, bre- 


mus eſſet, otium ſuum conſum vis, pene puſillus Thucydides. 
fit in hiſtoria ſcribenda, maxime- Epi, 
gue Thucydidem eſt, ſicut mihi vi- 
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worth of ſuch a perſon is rarely known, and more 
rarely applied to the uſes which-might be made of it. 
Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions imaginable 
in young Dionyſius, who applied himſelf entirely to 
his leſſons and counſels, But as he had improved in- 
finitely from the precepts and example of 'Socrates his 
maſter, the moſt exquiſite of all the pagan world in 
forming the mind for a right taſte 'of truth, he took 


care to adapt himſelf with wonderful addreſs to the 


young tyrant's humour, avoiding all direct attacks 
upon his paſſions; taking pains to acquire his confi- 
dence by kind and inſinuating behaviour; and parti- 
cularly endeavouring to render virtue amiable, and at 


the ſame time triumphant over vice, which keeps 


mankind in its chains, by the ſole force of allurements, 
pleaſures, and voluptuouſneſs. 

The change was ſudden and ſurprizing. The 
young prince, who had abandoned himſelf till then 


to idleneſs, pleaſure and luxury, and was ignorant of 


all the duties of his character, the inevitable conſe- 
quence of a diſſolute life, awaking as from a lethar- 
pic fleep, began to open his eyes, to have ſome idea 
of the beauty of virtue, and to reliſh the refined plea- 
ſure of converſation equally ſolid and agreeable. He 
was now as paſſionately fond of learning and inſtru- 
ction, as he had once been averſe and repugnant to 
them. The court, which always apes the prince, 
and falls in with his inclinations in every thing, en- 
tered into the ſame way of thinking. The apart- 
ments of the palace, like ſo many ſchools of geome- 
try, were full of the duſt made uſe of by the profeſ- 
ſors of that ſcience in tracing their figures, and in a 
very ſhort time the ſtudy of philoſophy and of every 
_ of literature became the reigning and univerſal 

The great benefit of theſe ſtudies in regard to a 
prince does not conſiſt alone in ſtoring his mind with 
an infinity of the moſt curious, uſeful, and often ne- 
ceſſary notions of things, but has the farther advan- 
tage 
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tage of abſtracting himſelf from idleneſs, indolence, and 


the frivolous amuſements of a court; of habituating 
him to a life of application and reflection; of inſpi- 
ring him with a paſſion to inform himſelf in the du- 
ties of the ſovereignty, and to know the characters 
of ſuch as have excelled in the art of reigning ; in a 
word, of making himſelf capable of governing the 
ſtate in his own perſon, and of ſeeing every thing 
with his own eyes, that is to ſay, to be indeed a king; 
but That the courtiers and flatterers are almoſt always 
unanimous in oppoſing, | 
They were conſiderably alarmed by a word that 


eſcaped Dionyſius, and ſhewed how much he was af- 


fected with the diſcourſes he had heard upon the hap- 
pineſs of a king, regarded with tender affection by his 
people as their common father, and the wretched con- 
dition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and deteſt, 
Some days after Plato's arrival, was the anniverſary, 
on which a ſolemn ſacrifice was offered in the palace 
for the prince's proſperity. The herald having prayed 
to this effect according to cuſtom, That it would 
pleaſe the gods to ſupport the tyranny, and preſerve the 
tyrant : Dionyſius, who. was not far from him, and 
to whom thoſe terms began to grow odious, called 
out to him aloud, Will you not give over curſing me! 
Philiſtus and his party were infinitely alarmed at that 
expreſſion, and judged from it, that time and habit 
muſt give Plato an invincible aſcendant over Dionyſi- 
us, if the correſpondence of a few days could ſo en- 
tirely alter his diſpoſition. They therefore ſet them- 
ſelves at work upon new and more effectual ſtrata- 
gems againſt him. 
They began by turning the retired life which Dio- 
nyſius led with Plato, and the ſtudies, in which he 
employed himſelf, into ridicule, as if intended to 
make a philoſopher of him. But that was not all; 
they laboured in concert to render the zeal of Dion 
and Plato ſuſpected, and even odious to him. They 
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repreſented them as “ impertinent cenſors and impe- 
rious pedagogues, who aſſumed an authority over him, 
which neither confiſted with his age nor rank. It 
is no wonder that a young prince like Dionyſius, 
who, with the moſt excellent natural parts, and amidſt 
the beſt examples, would have found it difficult to 
have ſupported himſelf, ſhould at length give way to 
ſuch artful inſinuations in a court, that had long been 
infected, where there was no emulation but to excel 
in vice, and where he was continually beſieged by a 
crowd of flatterers inceſſantly praiſing and admiring 
him in every thing. ; | 

But the principal application of the courtiers was to 
decry the character and conduct of Dion himſelf ; not 
ſeparately, nor in the method of whiſper, but all to- 
gether, and in public. They talked openly, and to 
whoever would give them the hearing, that it was 


very viſible, Dion made uſe of Plato's eloquence, to 


inſinuate and enchant Dionyſus, with deſign to draw 
him into a voluntary refignation of the throne, ' that 
he might take poſſeſſion of it for his nephews, the 
children of Ariſtomache, and eſtabliſh them in the ſo- 
vereignty. They added, that it was very extraordi- 
nary. and affliting, that the Athenians, who had for- 
merly invaded Sicily with great forces both by ſea 
and land, which had all periſhed there without being 
able to take Syracuſe, ſhould now with a fingle phil 
attain their point, and ſubvert the tyranny of Diony- 
ſus, by perſuading him to diſmiſs the ten thouſand 
ſtrangers of his guard; to lay aſide his fleet of four 
hundred gallies, which he always kept in readineſs. for 
ſervice; and to diſband his ten thouſand horſe, and 
the greateſt part of his foot ; for the ſake of going to 
find in the academy, (the place where Plato taught) 
a pretended ſupreme good not explicable, and to make 


* Triftes et ſupercilioſos alienæ retinetur, nedum inter certamina 
vitz cenſores, publicos pzdagogos. vitiorum pudicitia, aut modeſtia, 
den. Epiſt. 123. Aut quidquam probi moris ſervare - 

T Vix artibus honeſtis pudor tur. Tacit. Annal. |, 4. c. 15. 


himſelf 
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himſelf happy in imagination by the ſtudy of geome. 
try, whilſt he abandoned to Dion and his nephews 
a real and ſubſtantial felicity, conſiſting in empire, 
riches, luxury, and pleaſure, : 


SEC r. II. Baniſhment of Dion. Plato quits the court 
| bon after, and returns into Greece. Dion admired 
by all the learned. Plate returns to Syracuſe. 


T HE courtiers, intent upon making the beſt uſe of 
every favourable moment, perpetually beſieged 
the young prince, and covering their ſecret motives 
under the appearance of zeal for his ſervice, and an af- 
fected moderation in regard to Dion, inceſſantly ad- 
viſed him to take proper meaſures for the ſecurity of 
his life and throne. Such repeated diſcourſes ſoon 
raiſed in the mind; of Dionyſius the moſt violent ſuſ- 
picions of Dion, which preſently increaſed into fierce 
reſentment, and broke out in an open rupture. Let- 
ters were privately brought to Dionyſius, written by 
Dion to the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, wherein he 
tells them, that when they ſhould treat of peace with 
Dionyſius, he would adviſe them not to open the confe- 
rences but in his preſence; becauſe he would aſſiſt them 
in making the treaty more firm and laſting. Dionyſi- 
us read theſe letters to Philiſtus, and having concert- 
ed with him what meaſures. to take, (5) he amuſed 
Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led 
him alone to the ſea- ſide below the citadel, where he 
ſhewed him his letters, and accuſed him of having en- 
tered into a league againſt him with the Carthagini- 
ans. Dion would have juſtified himſelf, . but he refu- 
ſed to hear him, and made him immediately go on 
board a brigantine, which had orders to carry him to 
the coaſt of Italy, and to leave him there, Dion im- 
mediately after ſet ſail for Peloponneſus. 

(i) So hard and unjuſt a treatment could not fail of 
making abundance of noiſe, and the whole city de- 
clared againft it; eipecially as it was reported, though 

(5) Diod. I. 16. p. 410, 411. (i) Flut. p. 964. 
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without foundation, that Plato had been put to death; 
(4) Dionyſius, who apprehended the conſequences, 
took pains to appeaſe the public diſcontent, and to 
obviate complaints. He gave Dion's relations two veſ- 
ſels to tranſport to him in Peloponneſus his riches and 
numerous family ; for he had the equipage of a king. 

As ſoon as Dion was gone, Dionyſius made Plato 
change his lodging, and brought him into the citadel ; 
in appearance to do him honour, but in reality to aſ- 
ſure himſelf of his perſon, and prevent him from go- 
ing to join Dion. In bringing Plato nearer to him, 
he might alſo have in view the opportunity of hear- 
ing him more frequently and more commodiouſly, 
For charmed with the delights of his converſation, 
and ſtudious of pleaſing him in every thing, and to 
merit his affection, he had conceived an eſteem, or 
rather paſſion for him, which roſe even to jealouſy, 
but a jealouſy of that violence, that could ſuffer nei- 
ther companion nor rival. He was for engroſſing him 
entirely to himſelf, for reigning ſolely in his thoughts 
and affections, and for being the only object of his 
love and eſteem. He ſeemed content to give him all his 
treaſures and authority, provided he would but love him 
better than Dion, and not prefer the latter's friend- 
ſhip to his. Plutarch has reaſon to call this paſſion 
a tyrannic affeftio (1). Plato had much to ſuffer from 
it; for it had all the ſymptoms of the moſt ardent 
jalouſy, Sometimes it was all friendſhip, careſſes, 
and fond reſpect, with an unbounded effuſion of heart, 
and an endleſs ſwell of tender ſentiments : Sometimes 
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wild emotion; and ſoon aſter it ſunk into repentance, 
excuſes, tears, and humble entreaties of pardon an 
forgiveneſs. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently 


(4) Plat. Ep. 7. (1) n Tupdmixor pwr. 

In amore hc omnia inſunt ſum. Terent, in Eunuch, 
vitia ; ſuſpiciones, inimicitiæ, in- In amore hæc ſunt mala, bel- 
jutiæ, induciæ, bellum, pax rur- lum, Pax rurſum. Horat, 
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for Plato, which obliged Dionyſius to reſtore him his 
liberty, and ſend him home. At his departure, he 
would have laden him with preſents, but Plato refuſed 
them, contenting himſelf with his promiſe to recal 
Dion the following ſpring : he did not keep his word, 
and only ſent him his revenues, deſiring Plato in his 
letters to excuſe his breach of promiſe at the time 
prefixed, and to impute it only to the war. He af. 
ſured him, as ſoon as peace ſhould be concluded, that 
Dion ſhould return; upon condition however, that he 
ſhould continue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, 
nor endeavour to leſſen him in the opinion of the 
Greeks. | 
Plato in his return to Greece, went to ſee the 
games at Olympia, where he happened to lodge a- 
mongſt ſtrangers of diſtinction. He eat and paſſed 
whole days with them, behaving himſelf in a plain 
and ſimple manner, without ever mentioning Socrates 
or the academy, or making himſelf known in any 
thing, except that his name was Plato. The ſtran- 


gers were overjoyed with having met with ſo kind 


and amiable a companion ; but as he never talked of 
any thing out of common converſation, they had 
not the leaſt notion, that he was the philoſopher 
whoſe reputation was ſo univerſal, When the games 
were over, they went with him to Athens, where he 
provided them with lodgings. They were ſcarce ar- 
rived there, when they deſired him to carry them to 
ſee the famous philoſopher of his name, who had been 
Socrates's diſciple. Plato told them ſmiling, that he 
was the man; upon which, the ſtrangers, ſurprized 
at their having poſſeſſed fo ineſtimable a treaſure with- 
out knowing it, were much diſpleaſed with, and e- 
cretly reproached themſelves for not having diſcerned 
the great merit of the man, through the veil of ſim- 
plicity and modeſty he had thrown over it, whilſt 
they admired him the more upon that account, 

(n) The time Dion paſſed at Athens was not loſt, 
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He employed it chiefly in the ſtudy of philoſophy, 


for which he had a great taſte, and which was become 
his paſſion. He knew however, which is not very 
eaſy, to confine it within its juſt bounds, and never 
gave himſelf up to it at the expence of any duty, Tt 
was at the ſame time Plato made him contract a par- 
ticular friendſhip with his nephew Speuſippus, who, 
uniting the eaſy and inſinuating manners of a courtier 
with the gravity of a philoſopher, knew how to aſſo- 
ciate mirth and innocent pleaſure with the moſt ſe- 
rious affairs, and by that character very rarely found 
amongſt men of learning, was the moſt proper of all 
men to ſoften what was too rough and auſtere in the 
humour of Dion. 

Whilſt Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn 
to give the public games, and to have tragedies per- 
formed at the feaſt of Bacchus, which was uſually at- 
tended with great magnificence and expence, from an 
extraordinary emulation which had grown into faſhion. 
Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who was ſtu- 
dious of all occaſions of producing him to the public, 
was well pleaſed to reſign that honour to him, as his 
magnificence might make him till better beloved and 
elleemed by the Athenians. | 

Dion vilited alſo the other cities of Fi PETE where 
he was preſent at all their feaſts and aſſemblies, and 
converſed ' with the moſt excellent wits, and the moſt 
profound ſtateſmen. He was not diſtinguiſhed in com- 
pany by the loftineſs and pride too common in perſons 
of his rank, but, on the contrary, by an unaffected, 
ſimple, and modeſt air; ; and eſpecially by the cleva- 
tion of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, and 
the wiſdom of his reflections. All cities paid him the 
higheſt honours, and the Lacedæmonians declared him 
a citizen of Sparta, without regard to the reſentment 
of Dionyſius, though he actually aſſiſted them at that 
time with a powerful ſupply in their war againſt the 


* Retinuitque, quod eſt difficillimum, ex ſapientia modum. Tacit. ia 
vit. agric. n. 4. 
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Thebans. So many marks of eſteem and di. 
ſtinction alarmed the tyrant's jealouſy, He put a 
ſtop to the remittance of Dion's revenues, and ordered 
them to be received by his own officers. 
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() After Dionyſius had put an end to the war he 


was engaged in in Sicily, of which hiſtory relates no 
circumſtance, he was afraid that his treatment of Pla- 
to would prejudice the philoſophers againſt him, and 
make him paſs for their enemy. For this reaſon he 
invited the moſt learned men of Italy to his court, 
where he held ſrequent aſſemblies, in which, out of 
a fooliſh ambition, he endeavoured to excel them all 
in eloquence and profound xnowledge; venting, with- 
out application, ſuch of Plato's diſcourſes as he retain- 
ed. But as he had thoſe diſcourſes only by rote, and 
his heart had never been rightly affected with them, 
the ſource of his eloquence was ſoon exhauſted. He 
then perceived what he had loſt by not having made 
a better uſe of that treaſure of wiſdom once in his 
own poſſeſſion and under his own roof, and by not 
having heard, in all their extent, the admirable le- 
ctures of the greateſt philoſopher in the world. 
As in tyrants every thing is violent and irregular, 
Dionyſius was ſuddenly ſeized with an exceſſive de- 
ſire of ſeeing Plato again, and uſed all means for that 
purpoſe. He prevailed upon Architas, and the other 
Pythagorean philoſophers, to write to him that he 
might return with all manner of ſecurity, ahd to be 
bound for the performances of all the promiſes, which 
had been made to him. They deputed Archidemus to 
Plato, and Diony ſius ſent at the ſame time two galleys 
of three benches of rowers, with ſeveral of his friends 
on board to intreat his compliance. He alſo wrote 


letters to him with his own hand, in which he frank- 
ly declared, that if he would not be perſuaded to come 
to Sicily, Dion had nothing to expect from him; but 
if he came, that he might entirely diſpoſe of every 
thing in his power. 


(#®) Plat. Epiſt, Te P · 333, 340. Plut. in Dion. . 964, 5 
- 101 
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Dion received ſeveral letters at the ſame time from 
his wife and ſiſter, who preſs'd him to prevail upon 
Plato to make the voyage, and to ſatisfy the impa- 
tience of Dionyſius, that he might have no new pre- 
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texts againſt him upon that account. Whatever re- 
pugnance Plato had to it, he could not reſiſt the warm 
ſollicitations made to him, and determined to go to 
dicily for the the third time, at ſeventy years of 
age. | > 
"His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who 
flattered themſelves, that his wiſdom would at length 
overthrow the tyranny, and the joy of Dionyſius was 
inexpreſſible. He appointed the apartment of the gar- 
dens for his lodging, the moſt honourable in the pa- 
lace, and had ſo much confidence in him, that he 
ſuffered his acceſs to him at all hours without being 
ſearched ; a favour not granted to any of his belt 
friends, 1 | | 
After the firſt careſſes were over, Plato was ſor 
entering into Dion's affair, which he had much at 
heart, and which was the principal motive of his 
voyage. But Dionyſus put it off at firſt ; to which en- 
ſued complaints and murmurings, though not outward- 
ly expreſſed for ſome time. The tyrant took great 
care to conceal his ſentiments upon that head, endea- 
vouring by all manner of honours, and by all poſſible 
regard and complacency to abate his friendſhip for 
Dion. Plato diſſembled on his fide, and though ex- 
tremely ſhocked at ſo notorious a breach of faith, he 
kept his opinion to himſelf, | 
Whilſt they were upon theſe terms, and believed 
that no body penetrated their ſecret ; | Helicon of Cy- 
ucum, one bf Plato's particular friends, foretold, that 
on a certain day there would be an eclipſe of the ſun ; 
which happening according to his prediction, exact- 
ly at the hour, Dionyſius was ſo much ſurprized and 
aſtoniſhed at it, (a proof that he was no great philo- 
ſpher) that he made him a preſent of a * talent. 
* 4 thouſand crowns, 2 
13 Ariſtippus 
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Ariſtippus jeſting upon that occaſion, ſaid, that he 
had alſo ſomething very incredible and extraordinary 
to foretel Upon being preſs'd to explain himſelf, <<] 
% propheſy, ſaid he, that it will not be long before 
% Dionylius and Plato, who ſeem to agree ſo well 
e with each other, will be enemies.” 

Dionyſius verified this prediction; for being weary 
of the conſtraint he laid upon himſelf, he ordered all 
Dion's lands and effects to be ſold, and applied the 
money to his own uſe, At the ſame time he made 
Plato quit the apartments in the garden, and gave 
him another lodging without the caſtle in the midlt 
of his guards, who had long hated him, and would 
have been glad of an opportunity to kill him, becauſe he 
had adviſed Dionyſius to renounce the tyranny, to 
break them, and to live without any other guard but 
the love of his people. Plato was ſenſible, that he 
owed his life to the tyrant's favour, who reſtrained the 
fury of his guard. 

Arxchitas, the celebrated Pythagorean philoſopher, 

who was the principal perſon, and ſupreme magiſtrate 
of Tarentum, had no ſooner heard of Plato's great 
danger, than he fent ambaſſadors with a galley of 
thirty oars to demand him from Diony ſius, and to 
remind him that he came to Syracuſe only upon hs 
: promiſe, and that of all the Pythagorean philoſopher, 
who had engaged for his ſafety; that therefore be 
could not retain him againſt his will, nor ſuffer any 
inſult to be done to his perſon, without a manifck 
breach of faith, and abſolutely forfeiting the opinion 
of all honeſt men. T heſe juſt remonſtrances aw 
kened a ſenſe of ſhame in the ty rant, who at laſt per- 
mitted Plato to return into Greece. 

(o) Philoſophy and wiſdom abandoned the 5 with 
him. To the converſations, as agreeable as uſeful, 
to that taſte and paſſion for the arts and ſciences, to 
the grave and judicious refletions of a profoundly wik 
politician, idle tattle, frivolous. amuſements, and 3 


or Plut. in Moral, p. 52. 
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ſtupid indolence, entirely averſe to every thing ſe- 
rious or reaſonable, were ſeen to ſucceed. Gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, and debauchery reſumed their empire at 
the court, and transformed it from the ſchool of vir- 


tue, which it had been under Plato, into the real 
ſtable of Circe. 


SecT. III. Dion ſets out to deliver Syracuſe, Sud- 
den and fortunate ſucceſs of his enterprize. Horrid 

ingratitude of the Syracuſans. Unparallelled goodneſs 
of * to them and his moſt cruel enemies. His 
death. 


(þ) ipods Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionyſius 
threw off all reſerve, and married his ſiſter 
Arete, Dion's wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. 
So unworthy a treatment was, in a manner, the ſig- 
nal of the war. From that moment Dion reſolved to 
attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge him- 
ſelf for all the wrongs he had done him. Plato did all in 
his power to make him change his refolution ; but 
finding his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold the miſ- 
fortunes he was about to occaſion, and declared, that 
he muſt expect neither aſſiſtance nor relief from him; 
that as he had been the gueſt and companion of Dio- 
nyſius, had lodged in his palace, and joined in the 
ſame ſacrifices with him, he ſhould never forget the 
duties of hoſpitality ; and at the ſame time, not to be 
wanting to his friendſhip for Dion, that he would 
continue neuter, always ready to diſcharge the offices 
of a mediator between them, though he ſhould oppoſe 
their deſigns, when they tended to the deſtruction of 
each other. 
Whether prudence, or gratitude, or the conviction 
that Dion could not juſtifiably undertake to dethrone 
Dionyſius; this was Plato's opinion. On the other 
hand, Speuſippus, and all the feſt of Dion's friends, 
perpetually exhorted him to go and reſtore the liber- 
ty of Sicily, which opened its arms to him, and was 
(p) A. M. 3643. Ant. J. C. 361, Plut. in Dion. p. 966, 968. 
N W ready 
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ready to receive him with the utmoſt joy. This was 
indeed the diſpoſition of Syracuſe, which Speuſippus, 
during his reſidence there with Plato, had ſufficiently 
experienced. This was the univerſal cry; whilſt they 
importuned and conjured Dion to come thither, deſi- 
ring him not to be in pain for the want of ſhips or 
troops, but only to embark in the firſt merchant veſ- 
ſel he met with, and lend his perſon and name to the 
Syracuſans againſt Dionyſius. 

Dion did not heſitate any longer upon taking that 
reſolution, which in one reſpect coſt him not a little. 
From the time that Dionyſius had obliged him to 
quit Syracuſe and Sicily, he had led in his baniſhment 
the moit agreeable life it was poſſible to imagine, for a 
perſon, who like him had contracted a taſte for the 
delights of ſtudy. He enjoyed in peace the converſation 
of the philoſophers, and was preſent at their diſputa- 
tions; ſhining in a manner intirely peculiar to himſelf by 
the greatneſs of his genius, and the ſolidity of his judg- 
ment; going to all the cities of the learned Greece, 
to ſeeand converſe with the moſt eminent for know- 
ledge and capacity, and to correſpond with the ableſt 
politicians; leaving every where the marks of his libera- 
lity and magnificence, equally beloved and reſpected 
by all that knew him; and receiving wherever he 
came, the higheſt honours, which were rendered more 
to his merit than his birth. It was from ſo happy a 
life, that he withdrew himſelf to go to the relief of his 
country which implored his protection, and to deli- 
ver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had 
long groaned. ne 

No enterprize perhaps was ever formed with fo 
much boldneſs, or conducted with To much prudence, 
Dion began to raiſe foreign troops privately by pro- 
per agents, for the better concealment of his deſign. A 
great number of conſiderable perſons, and who were 
at the head of affairs, joined with him. But what is 
very ſurprizing, of all thoſe the tyrant had baniſhed, and 
who were not leſs than a thouſand, only twenty five 
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accompanied him in this expedition ; ſo much had fear 
got the poſſeſſion of them. The iſle of Zacynthus 


was the place of rendezvous, where the troops aſſem- 


bled to the number of almoſt eight hundred ; but all 


of them courage-proved on great occaſions, excellent- 
ly diſciplined and robuſt, of an audacity and experi- 
ence rarely to be found amongſt the moſt brave and 
warlike ; and in fine, highly capable of animating the 
troops which Dion was in hopes of finding in Sicily, 
and of ſetting them the example of fighting with all 
the valour ſo noble an enterprize required. 

But when they were to ſet forwards, and it was 
known that this armament was intended againſt Si- 
cily and Dionyſius, for till then it had not been de- 
clared, they were all in a conſternation, and repented 
their having engaged in the enterprize which they 
could not but conceive as the effect of extreme raſh- 
neſs and folly, that in the laſt deſpair was for putting 
every thing to the hazard, *Dion had occaſion at this 
time for all his reſolution and eloquence to re-animate 
the troops, and remove their fears. But after he had 
ſpoke to them, and with an aſſured though modeſt 
tone, had made them underſtand, that he did not lead 
them in this expedition as ſoldiers, but as officers, to 
put them at the head of the Syracuſans and all the 
people of Sicily, who had been long prepared for a re- 
volt, their dread-and ſadneſs were changed into ſhouts 
of joy, and they deſired nothing ſo much as to pro- 
ceed on their voyage. | | 

Dion having prepared a magnificent ſacrifice ta be 


offered to Apollo, put himſelf at the head of his troops 


compleatly armed, and in that equipage marched in 
proceſſion to the temple, He afterwards gave a great 
feaſt to the whole company, at the end of which, after 
the libations and ſolemn prayers had been made, there 


happened a ſudden eclipſe of the moon. Dion, who 


was well verſed in the cauſes of ſuch appearances, re- 
aſſured his ſoldiers, who were at firſt in ſome terror 
upon that account. The next day they embarked on 

I 4 board 
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board two trading veſſels, which were followed by a 


third not ſo large, and by two barks of thirty oars. 


(r) Who could have imagined, ſays an hiſtorian, that 


a man with two merchant-veſſels ſhould ever dare to 


attack a prince, who had four * hundred ſhips of 


war, an hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, 
with magazines of arms and corn in proportion, and 
treaſures ſufficient to pay and maintain them; who, 
beſides all this, was in poſſeſſion of one of the great- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt cities then in the world, with ports, 
arſenals, and impregnable citadels, with the additional 
ſtrength and.ſupport of a great number of potent al- 
lies? The event will ſhew, whether force and power 
are adamantine chains for retaining a ſtate in ſubjecti- 
on, as the elder Dionyſius flattered himſelf ; or if the 
goodneſs, humanity, and juſtice of princes, and the 
love of ſubjects are not infinitely ſtronger and more 
indiſſoluble ties. 2 

(s) Dion having put to ſea with his ſmall body of 
troops, was twelve days under fail with little wind, 
and the thirteenth arrived at Pachynus a cape of Sicily, 
about twelve or fifteen leagues from Syracuſe, When 
they came up with that place, the pilot gave notice 
that they muſt land directly, that there was reaſon 
to fear an hurricane, and therefore not proper to put 
to ſea, But Dion, who apprehended making his de- 
ſcent ſo near the enemy, and choſe to Jand further off, 
doubled the cape of Pachynus, which he had no ſoon- 
er paſſed, than a furious ſtorm aroſe, attended with 

(7) Diod. I. 16. p. 413. (5) Plut. in Dion. p. 968, 972. Dicd, 


I. T6. p. 414, 417. 
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| boaw the two Dionyſii qauere capa- 
ble of entertaining ſo great a force 


by ſea and land, their dominions 
being only a part of Sicily, and 


conſequently of no great extent, It 
is true, that the city of Syracuſe 
had been very much enriched by 
commerce; and that thofe two prin- 
ces received great contributions bath 


from the places of Sicily and [taly 


no eaſy matter to conceive how all 
this ſhould ſuffice to the enormeus 
expences of Diony fius the elder, in 
fitting cut great fleets, raiſing and 
maintaining numerous armies, ar 
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rain, thunder, and lightning, which drove his ſhips 
to the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where they were in 
great danger of daſhing to pieces againſt the rocks. 
Happily for them a ſouth wind riſing ſuddenly contra- 
ry to expectation, they unfurled all their ſails, and 
after having made vows to the gods, they ſtood out to 
ſea for Sicily. The ran in this manner four days, 
and on the fifth entered the port of Minoa, a ſmall 
town of Sicily under the Carthaginians; whoſe com- 
mander 11 was Dion's particular friend and gueſt. 
They were perfectly well received, and would have 
ſaid there ſome time to refreſh themſelves, after 
the rude fatigues they had ſuffered during the ſtorm, 
if they had not been informed, that Dionyſtus was 
abſent, having embarked ſome days before for the 
coaſt of Italy, attended by fourſcore veſſels. The ſol- 
diers demanded earneſtly to be led on againſt the ene- 
my, and Dion, having deſired Synalus to ſend his 
baggage after him when proper, marched directly to 
Syracuſe, 7 
His troops increaſed conſiderably upon his rout by 
the great number of thoſe who came to join him from 
all parts, The news of his arrival being ſoon known 
at Syracuſe, Timocrates, who had married Dion's 
wife, the ſiſter of Dionyſius, to whom he had leſt 
the command of the city in his abſence, diſpatched a 
courier to him into Italy, with advice of Dion's pro- 
greſs. But that courier, being almoſt at his journey's 
end, , was ſo fatigued with having run the belt part of 
the night, that he found himſelf under the neceſſity 
of ſtopping to take a little ſleep. In the mean time, a 
wolf, attracted by the ſmell of a piece of meat, whic 1 
he had in his wallet, came to the place, and ran away 
with both the fleſh and the bag, in which he had al- 
ſp put his diſpatches, Dionylius was by this means 
prevented for ſome time from knowing that Dion was 
arrived, and then received the news from other 
hands. BP 
When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs a- 
hes as. Lot 


a. b 
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bout half a league from the city, he ordered his troops 
to halt, and offered a facrifice upon the river ſide, 
addrefling his prayers to the riſing ſun. All who were 
preſent, ſeeing him with a wreath of flowers upon his 
head, which he wore upon account of the facrifice, 
crowned themſelves alſo in the ſame manner, as ani- 
mated with one and the ſame ſpirit. He had been 


joined on his march by at leaſt five thouſand men, 


and advanced with them towards the city. The moſt 


- conſiderable of the inhabitants came out in white ha- 


bits to receive him at the gates. At the ſame time 
the people fell upon the tyrant's friends, and upon the 
ſpies and informers, an accurſed race of wretches, * 

THE ENEMIES OF THE Gops AND MEN, fays 
Plutarch, who made it the buſineſs of their lives, to 
diſperſe themſelves into all parts, to mingle with the 
citizens, to pry into all their affairs, and to report to 
the tyrant whatever they ſaid or thought, and often 
what they neither ſaid nor thought. Theſe were the 
firſt victims to the fury of the. people, and were 
knocked on the head with ſtaves immediately. Timo- 


crates not being able to throw himſelf into the Cita- - 


del, rode off on horſeback. 

At that inſtant Dion appeared within ſight of the 
walls. He marched at the head of his troops magni- 
ficently armed, with his brother Megacles on one 
Tide, and Callippus the Athenian on the other, both 
crowned with chaplets of flowers. After him came 
an hundred of the foreign ſoldiers, fine troops whom 
he had choſen for his guard, The reſt followed in 
order of battle with their officers at the head of them, 
The Syracuſans beheld them with inexpreffible fatil- 

faction, and received them as a ſacred proceſſion, whom 
the gods themſelves regarded with pleafure, and who 
reſtored them their liberty with the democracy forty 
cight years aſter they had been baniſhed from their 
Cit 
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trumpets to ſound, to appeaſe the noiſe and tumult; 
and ſilence being made, an herald proclaimed, that 
Dion and Megacles were come to aboliſh the tyranny, 
and to free the Syracuſans and all the people of Sicily 


from the yoke of the tyrant, And being deſirous to 


harangue the people in perſon, he went to the upper 
part of the city, through the quarter called Achra- 
dina, Wherever he paſfed, the Syracuſans had ſet 
out, on both ſides of the ſtreets, tables and bowls, and 
had prepared victims, and as he came before their 
houſes, they threw all ſorts of flowers upon him, 
addrefling vows and prayers to him as to a god. 
Such was the origin of idolatry, which paid divine 
honours to thoſe who had done the people any great 
and ſignal ſervices. And can there be any ſervice, 
any gift, ſo grateful, ſo valuable, as that of liberty ! 
Not far from the citadel, and below the place cal- 
led Pentapylz, ſtood a ſun-dial upon an high pede- 
ftal, erected by Dionyſius. Dion placed himſelf up- 
on it, and in a ſpeech to the people, exhorted them 
to employ their utmoſt efforts for the recovery and 
preſervation of their liberty. The Syracuſans, tranſ- 
ported with what he ſaid, and to expreſs their gra- 
titude and affection, elected him and his brother 
captain- generals with ſupreme authority; and by 
their conſent, and at their entreaty, joined with them 


twenty of the moſt conſiderable citizens, half of | | 


whom were of the number of thoſe who had been 

baniſhed by Dionyſius, and returned with Dion. 
Having afterwards taken the caſtle of Epipolis, he 
ſet the citizens, who were priſoners in it at liberty, 
and fortified it with ſtrong works, Dionyſus arrived 
from Italy ſeven days after, and entered the citadel 
by ſea. The ſame day a great number of carriages 
brought Dion the arms which he had leſt with Syna- 
lus. Theſe he diſtributed amongſt the citizens, who 
were unprovided. All the reſt armed and equipped 
themſelves as well as they could, expreſſing the greateſt 
ardor and ſatisſaction. | | 
Dionyſius 
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Dionyſius began by ſending ambaſſadors to Dion 
and the Syracuſans with propoſals, which ſeemed very 


advantagious. The anſwer was, that by way of pre- 
liminary, he muſt abdicate the tyranny; to which 


Dionyſius did not ſeem averſe. From thence he came 


to interviews and conferences; which were only feints 
to gain time, and abate the ardor of the Syracuſans 
by the hope of an accommodation. Accordingly ha- 
ving made the deputies, who were ſent to treat with 
him, priſoners, he ſuddenly attacked, with a great 
part of his troops, the wall, with which the Sy racu- 
ſans had ſurrounded the citadel, and made ſeveral 
breaches in it. So warm and unexpected aſſault put 
Dion's ſoldiers into great confuſion, who immediately 
fled. Dion endeavoured in vain. to ſtop them, and 
believing example more prevalent than words, he 
threw himſelf fiercely into the midſt of the enemy, 
where he ſtood their charge with intrepid courage, 
and killed great numbers of them. He received a 
wound in the hand from a ſpear; his arms were 
fcarce proof againſt the great number of darts thrown 


at him, and his ſhield being pierced through in many 


places with ſpears and javelins, he was at length beat 
down. His ſoldiers immediately brought him off 
from the enemy. He left Timonides to- command 
them, and getting on horſeback, rode through the 
whole city, ſtopt the flight of the Syracufans, and ta- 
king the foreign ſoldiers, whom he had left to guard 
the quarter called Achradina, he led them on freſh 
againſt Dionyfius's troops, who were already fatigued, 
and entirely diſcouraged by ſo vigorous and unex pect- 
ed a reſiſtance, It was now no longer a battle, but 
a purfuit. A great number of the tyrant's troops 
were killed upon the ſpot, and the reſt eſcaped with 
difficulty into the citadel, This victory was ſignal 
and glorious. The Syracuſans, to reward the velour 
of the foreign troops, gave each of them a conſidera- 
ble ſum of money; and thoſe ſoldiers, to honour Di- 
on, p.efented him with a crown of gold. 
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Scon after came heralds from Dionyſius, with ſeve- 
ral letters for Dion from the women of his family, 
and with one from Dionyſius himſelf. Dion ordered 


them all to be read in a full aſſembly. That of Di- 
onyſius was couched in the form of a requeſt and ju- 


ſtification, intermixed however with the moſt terrible 
menaces againſt the perſons who were deareſt to 
Dion ; his ſiſter, wife, and ſon, It was wrote with 
an art and addreſs exceedingly proper to render Dion 
ſuſpected. Dionyſius puts him in mind of the ardour 
and zeal, he had formerly expreſſed, for the ſupport 
of the tyranny. He exhorts him at' a diſtance and 
with ſome obſcurity, though eaſy enough to be under- 
ſtood, not to aboliſh it entirely; but to preſerve it for 


himſelf, He adviſes him not to give the people their 


liberty, who were far from affecting him at heart 
nor to abandon his own ſafety, and that of his friends 


and relations, to the capricious humour of a violent 


and inconſtant multitude. | 


(it) The reading of this letter had the effect Diony-. 


fius propoſed from it. The Syracuſans, without re- 
gard to Dion's goodneſs to them, and the greatneſs of 
his ſoul in forgetting his deareſt intereſts, and the ties 
of nature to reſtore them their liberty, took umbrage 
at his too great authority, and conceived injurious ſuſ- 
picions of him. The arrival of Heraclides confirm- 
ed them in their ſentiments, and determined them to 
act accordingly, He was one of the baniſhed perſons, 
a good ſoldier, and well known amongſt the troops, 
from having been in conſiderable commands under the 


' tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a ſecret enemy 
of Dion's, between whom and himſelf, there had been 


fome difference in Peloponneſus, 'He came to Syra- 
cuſe with feven gallies of three benches of oars, and 
three other veſſels, not to join Dion, but in the reſo- 
lution to march with his own forces againſt the ty- 
rant, whom he found reduced to ſhut himfelf up in the 
citadel, His firſt endeavour was to ingratiate himſelf 


(t) Plut. in Dion. p. 972, 975. Diod. I. 16. p. 479, 422. 


with 
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with the. hi. for which an open ang Infant 


behaviour made him. very. fit, whilſt Dion's auſtere 
gravity." was offenſive to the multitude; eſpecially as 
they were become more haughty and untractable from 
the laſt victory, and * expected to be treated like a 
popular ſtate, even before they could call themſelves 
a free people; that is to ſay in the full ſenſe of the 
Greek terms, they were for being uſed with complai- 
ſance, flattery, regard, and a deſerence to All their 
capricious humours. ret: 

What gratitude could be axpetted, from: a people, 
that conſulted only their paſſions and blind prejudices ? 
The Syracuſans formed an aſſembly immediately upon 
their own accord, and choſe Heraclides admiral, Di- 


on came unexpecledly thither, and complained highly 


of ſuch a proceeding; as the charge conferred upon 
Heraclides, was an abridgment of his office; that he 
was no longer generaliſſimo, if another commanded 
at ſea, Thoſe remonſtrances obliged the Syracuſans 

againſt their will, to deprive Heraclides of the office 
= had ſo lately conferred upon him, When the 


aſſembly broke up, Dion ſent for him, and after ſome. 


gentle reprimands for his ſtrange conduct with regard 
to him in ſo delicate a conjuncture, wherein the leaſt 
diviſion amongſt them might ruin every thing, he 
ſummoned a new aſſembly himſelf, and in the pre- 
ſence of the whole people, appointed: Heraclides ad- 
miral, and gave him a guard, as he had himſelf. 

He thought by the force of kind offices to get the 
better of his rival's ill-will, who, in his expreſſions 
and outward behaviour, made his court to Dion, con- 
feſſed his obligations to him, and obeyed his orders 
with a promptitude and punctuality, which expreſſed 
an entire devotion to his ſervice, and a deſire of occa- 
fions to do him pleaſure. But underhand, by his in- 
trigues and cabals, he influenced the ceople. againſt 
him, and oppoſed his deſigns in every thing. 
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with the deſire of protracting the war, for the ſake of 


months, if he might be permitted by a treaty to re- 


conciling them to his terms, left the citadel in the 
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Dion gave his conſent that Dionyſius ſhould quit the 
citadel by treaty, he was accuſed of favouring, and 
intending to fave, him: If, to ſatisfy them, he con- 
tinued the fiege without hearkening to any propoſals 
of accommodation, they did not fail to reproach him 


continuing in command, and to keep the citizens in 
awe and reſpect. Cod | | 
Philiſtus, who came to the tyrant's relief with ſe- 
veral gallies, having been defeated and put to death, 
Diony ſius ſent to offer Dion the citadel with the arms 
and troops in it, and money to pay them for five 
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tire into Italy for the reſt of his life, and be allowed 
the revenue of certain lands, which he mentioned, in 

the neighbourhood of Syracuſe. The Syracuſans, 
who were in hopes of taking Dionyſus alive, reject- 
ed thoſe propoſals; and Diony ſius, deſpairing of re- 
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hands of his eldeſt ſon Apollocrates, and taking the 
advantage of a favourable wind, (2) embarked for Tta- 
ly with his treaſures and effects of the greateſt value, 
and fuch of his friends as were deareſt to him. 

Heraclides, who commanded the gallies, was ve 
much blamed for having ſuffered him to efcape by his 
negligence. To regain the people's favour, he pro- 
poſed a new diftribution of lands, infinuating, that 
as liberty was founded in equality, fo poverty was the 
principle of ſervitude, Upon Dion's oppoſing this 
motion, Heraclides perſuaded the people to reduce the 
pay of the foreign troops, who amounted to three 
thouſand men, to declare a new diviſion of land, to 
appoint new generals, and deliver themſelves in good 
time from Dion's infupportable ſeverity. The Syra- 
cufans agreed, and nominated twenty five new offi- 
cers, Heraclides being one of the number. 

At the ſame time they ſent privately to ſollicit the 
foreign ſoldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with 

() A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. | 


them, 


them, promiſing to give them a ſhare in the govern⸗ 


ment as natives and citizens. Thoſe generous troops 
received the offer with diſdain; and then placing Dion 
in the center of them, with a fidelity and affection 
of which there are few examples, they made their 
bodies and their arms a rampart for him, and carried 
him out of the city without doing the leaſt vio- 


lence to any body, but warmly reproaching all they 


met with ingratitude and perfidy. The Syracuſans, 
who. contemned their ſmall number, and attributed 
their moderation to fear and want of courage, began 


to attack them, not doubting but they ſhould defeat, 


and put them all to the ſword, before they got out of 
the city. 

Dion, reduced to the neceſſ * of either fighting 
the citizens, or periſhing with his troops, held out his 
hands to the Syracuſans, imploring them in the moſt 
tender and affectionate manner to deſiſt, and pointing 
to the citadel full of enemies, who aw all that paſs'd 
with the utmoſt joy. But finding them deaf and in- 
ſenſible to all his remonſtrances, he commanded his 


ſoldiers to march in cloſe order without attacking; 


which they obeyed, contenting themſelves with ma- 
king a great noiſe with their arms, and raiſing great 
Cries, as if they were going to fall upon the Syracu- 
ſans. The latter were diſmayed with thoſe appear- 
ances, and ran away in every ſtreet without being 
purſued. Dion haſtened the march of his troops to- 
wards the country of the Leontines. 

The officers of the Syracuſans, laughed at and ridi- 
culed by the women of the city, were deſirous to re- 


trieve their honour, and made their troops take arms, 


and return to the purſuit of Dion. They came up 


with him at the paſs of a river, and made their horſe 
alvance to ſkirmiſh. But when they ſaw that Dion 
was reſolved in earneſt to repel their inſults, and had 
made his troops face about with great indignation, 


they were again ſeized with terror, and taking to 
theiy 
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their heels in a more ſhameful manner than before, 


made all the haſte they could to regain the city. 


(y) The Leontines received Dion with great mar ks 
of honour and eſteem. They alſo made preſents to his 
ſoldiers, and declared them free citizens. Some days 


after which, they ſent ambaſſadors to defnand juſtice 


for the ill treatment of thoſe troops to the Sy racuſans, 
who on their ſide ſent deputies to complain of Dion. 
Syracuſe was intoxicated with inconſiderate joy and 
inſolent proſperity, which —_— baniſtied reflection 
and judgment, 


Every thing conſpired to ſwell and enflaine their 


pride. The citadel was ſo much reduced by famine, 


that the ſoldiers of Dionyſius, after having ſuffered 


very much, reſolved at jaſt to ſurrender it. They 
ſent in the night to make that propoſal, and were 
to perform congitions the next morning. But at 
day- break, whilſt they were preparing to execute 
the treaty, Nypſius, an able and valiant general, 


whom Dionyſius had ſent from Italy with corn and 


money to the beſieged, appeared with his gallies, and 


anchored near Arethuſa. Plenty ſucceeding on a ſud- 
den to famine, Nypſius landed his troops, and ſum- 


moned an aſſembly, wherein he made a ſpeech to the 
ſoldiers ſuitable to the preſent conjuncture, which de- 
termined them to hazard all dangers, The citadel, 
that was upon the point of ſurrendering, was relieved 
in this manner, contrary to all expectation. 

The Syracuſans at the ſame time haſtened on board 


their gallies, and attacked the enemy's fleet. They 


ſunk ſome of their ſhips, took others, and purſued 
the reſt to the ſnore. But this very victory was the 
occaſion of their ruin. Abandoned to their own diſ- 
cretion, without either leader of authority to com- 
mand them or counſel, the officers as well as ſoldiers, 
gave themſelves up to rejoicing, feaſting, drinking, 
debauchery, and every kind of looſe exceſs. Nyp- 
hus knew well how to take advantage of this general 


(9) f Plut. p. 975, 931. Diod. p. 422, 423. 
infatuation 
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infatuation. He attacked the wall that incloſed the 
citadel, of which having made himſelf maſter, he de. 
moliſhed it in ſeveral places, and permitted his ſoldiers 


to enter and plunder the city. All things were in the 


utmoſt confuſion, Here, the citizens half aſleep had 
their throats cut; there, houſes were plundered, 
whilſt the women and children were driven off into 
the citadel, without regard to their tears, cries and la- 
mentations. | = | | 

| There was but one man, who could remedy this 
misfortune, and preſerve the city. This was in eve- 
ry body's thoughts, - but no, ene had courage enough 
to propoſe it; ſo much aſhamed were they of the un- 
28 manner in which they had driven him out. 
As the danger increaſed every moment, and already 
approached the quarter Achradina, in the height of 
their extremity and deſpair, a voice was heard from 
the horſe and allies, which ſaid, that it was abſolute 
neceſſary to recal Dion and the Peloponneſian troops from 


the country of the Leontines. As ſoon as any body bad 


courage enough to utter thoſe words, they were the 
general cry of the Syracuſans, who with tears of joy 
and grief, made prayers to the gods, that they would 
bring him back to them. 'T he hope alone of ſeeing 
him again, gave them new courage, and enabled them 
to make head againſt the enemy, The deputies ſet 
out immediately with full 26% and arrived at the 
city of Leontium late in the evening. 


As ſoon as they alighted, they threw themſelves at 


Dion's feet, bathed in their tears, and related the de- 
plorable extremity, to which the Syracuſans were re- 
duced, Some of the Leontines, and ſeveral of the 
Peloponneſian ſoldiers, who had ſeen them arrive, 
were already got round Dion, and conceived rightly 
from their emotion and proſtrate behaviour, that ſome- 
thing very extraordinary had happened. Dion had 
no ſooner heard what they had to ſay, than he carried 
them with him to the aſſembly, which formed itſelf 
immediately; for the people ran thither with _ 
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dance of eagerneſs. The two principal deputies ex- 

ined in a few words the greatneſs. of their diſtreſs, 
and implored the foreign troops to haſten to the re- 
« lief of the Syracuſans, and to forget the ill treat- 
© ment they had received, and the rather, becauſe 
« that unfortunate people had already paid a ſeverer 
« penalty for it, than the moſt injured amongſt them 
« would deſire to impoſe. ' | | | 

The deputies having finiſhed their diſcourſe, the 
whole theatre, where the aſſembly was held, conti- 
nued fad and ſilent. Dion roſe; but as ſoon as he 
began to ſpeak, a torrent of tears ſuppreſſed: his ut- 
terance, The foreign ſoldiers called out to him to 
take courage, and expreſſed a generous compaſſion of 
his grief. At length, having recovered himſelf a lit- 
tle, he ſpoke to them in theſe terms, Men of Pe- 
“ loponneſus, and you our allies, I have aſſembled 
« you here, that you might deliberate upon what re- 
« gards yourſelves ; as for my part, I muſt not deli- 
“berate upon any thing, when Syracuſe. is in dan» 


„ger. If I cannot preſerve. it, I go to periſh with : 


« it, and to bury myſelf in its ruins. But for you, 
* if you are reſolyed to aſſiſt us once more, us, who 
% are the moſt imprudent and moſt unfortunate of 
“ mankind, come and relieve the city of Syracuſe, 
from henceforth the work of your hands. If not, 
and the juſt ſubjects of complaint, which you have 
&« againſt the Syracuſans, determine you to, abandon 
* them in their preſent condition, and to ſuffer them 
* to periſh; may you receive from the immortal 
“ gods, the reward you merit for the affection and 
6e fidelity, which you have hitherto expreſſed for me. 
“For the reſt, I have only to deſire, that you will 
& keep Dion in your remembrance, who did not 
* abandon you when unworthily treated by his coun- 
te fry, nor his country, when fallen into misfor- 
tungs. | 

He had no ſooner ceaſed ſpeaking, than the foreign 


foldiers roſe up with loud cries, and intreated him 5 
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| duced to deſpair, and prompted by an exceſs of hatred 
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lead them on that moment to the relief of Syracuſe. 
The deputies, tranſported with joy, ſaluted and em- 
braced them, praying the gods to beſtow upon Dion 
and them, all kind of happineſs and proſperity. When 
the tumult was appeaſed, Dion ordered them to pre- 
pare for the march, and aſſoon as they had ſupped to 
return with their arms to the ſame place, being de- 


termined to ſet out the ſame night, and fly to the re- 


lief of his country. | 
In the mean time at Syracuſe, the officers of Dio. 
ny ſius, after having done all the miſchief they could 
to the city, retired at night into the citadel with the 
Joſs of ſome of their ſoldiers. This ſhort reſpite gave 
the ſeditious orators new courage, who, flattering 
themſelves that the enemy would lie {till after what 
they had done, exhorted the Syracuſans to think no 
further of Dion, not to receive him if he came to their 
relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them 


in courage, but to defend their city and liberty with 


their own arms and valour. New deputies were in- 
ſtantly diſpatched from the general officers to prevent 
his coming, and from the- principal citizens and his 
friends, to defire him to haſten his march; which 
difference of ſentiments, and contrariety of advices, 
occaſioned his marching ſlowly, and by ſmall jour- 
—_— 7 - | 

When the night was far ſpent, Dion's enemies ſei- 
zed the gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. 
At the ſame inſtant, Nypſius, well apprized of all that 
paſſed in Syracuſe, made a ſally from the citadel with 


a greater body of troops, and more determinate than 


before. They demoliſhed the wall that incloſed them 
entirely, and entered the city, which they plundered, 
Nothing but ſlaughter and blood was ſeen every where. 
Nor did they ſtop for the pillage, but ſeemed to have 
no other view, than to ruin and deſtroy all before 
them. One would have thought, the ſon of Diony- 
fius, whom his father had left in the citadel, being re- 


for 


ſhut againſt him. 


* ſtadia from the gates. 
ſion marched with the utmoſt diligence, and with ſo 
good a will, that it was not long before he arrived at 
the walls of the city. He there detached. his light- 


ning to join him on all ſides, 
ſmall parties, of greater depth than front, and put 

different officers at the head of them, that they might 
be capable of attacking in ſeveral places at once, and 
- appear ſtronger and more formidable to the enemy. 
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for the Syracuſans, was determined to bury the ty- 
ranny in the ruins of the city. To prevent Dion's 
relief of it they had recourſe to fire, the ſwiſteſt of 
deſtructions, burning with torches and lighted ſtraw, 


all places within their power, and darting combuſti- 


bles againſt the reſt. The Syracuſans, who fled to 
avoid the flames, were butchered in the ſtreets, and 


thoſe, who to ſhun. the all-murdering ſword retired in- 
to the houſes, ' were driven out of them again by the 


encroaching fire: For there were abundance of houſes 
burning,and many that fell upqn the people i in the ſtreets. 

T heſe very flames opened the city for Dion, by 
obliging the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates 
Couriers. after couriers were diſ- 


patched to haſten his march. Heraclides himſelf, his 


-moſt declared and mortal enemy, deputed his brother, 


and afterwards his uncle 'T'heodotus, to conjure. him 


to advance with the utmoſt ſpeed, there being no body 
beſides himſelf to make head againſt the enemy, he 
being wounded, and the city almoſt entirely ruined 


and reduced to aſhes. 
Dion received this news, ka. he was about ſixty 
His ſoldiers upon that occa- 


armed troops againſt the enemy, to reanimate the Sy- 


racuſans by the ſight of them. He then drew up his 


heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens who came run- 
He divided them into 


After having made theſe diſpoſitions, and prayed to 


| the gods, he marched a-croſs the city againſt the ene- 
my. In every ſtreet as he paſſed, he was welcomed 
with , acclamations, cries of joy, and ſongs of victory, 
11 No or three leagues, 


mingled 


| 
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mingled with the prayers and bleſſings of all the Sy. 

racuſans ; who called Dion their preſerver and their 
god, and his ſoldiers, their brothers and fellow citi- 
zens. At that inſtant, there was not a ſingle man in 
the city fo fond of life, as not to be much more in 
pain for Dion's fafety than his own, and not to fear 
much more for him, than for all the reſt together, 
ſeeing him march foremoſt to ſo great a danger over 
blood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the ſtreets 
and publick places were univerſally covered. 

On the other hand, the view of the enemy was no 
leſs terrible: For they were animated by rage and de- 
ſpair, and were poſted in line of battle behind the 
ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which made 
the approach very difficult and dangerous. They were 
under the neceſſity of defending the citadel, which was 
their ſafety and retreat, and durſt not remove from it, 
leſt their communication ſhould be cut off. But what 
was moſt capaple of diſordering and diſcouraging Di- 
on's ſoldiers, and made their march very painful and 

difficult, was the fire. For wherever they turned 
themſelves, they marched by the light of the houſes 
in flames, and were obliged to go over ruins in the 
midſt of fires; expoſing themſelves to being cruſhed 
in pieces by the fall of walls, beams, and roofs of 
houſes, which tottered half conſumed by the flames, 


and under the neceſſity of keeping their ranks, whilſt 


they opened their way through frightful clouds of 


"ſmoke, mingled with duſt. 


W hen they had joined the enemy, only a very 
ſmall number on each fide were capable of coming to 
- blows, from the want of room, and the unevenneſs 
- of the ground. But at length, Dion's ſoldiers, en- 
couraged and ſupported by the cries and ardour of the 
Syracuſans, charged the enemy with ſuch redoubled 
vigour, that the troops of Nypſius gave way. The 
greateſt part of them eſcaped into the citadel, which 
© Was Very near; and thoſe who remained without, be- 
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ing broke, were cut to pieces in the purſuit by the for 
F troops. 
he time would not admit their making immedi: 

ate rejoicings for their victory, in the manner ſo great 
an exploit deſerved ; the Syracuſans being obliged to 
apply to the preſervation of their houſes, and to pals 
the whole night in extinguiſhing the fire ; which 
however they did not effect without great difficulty. 

At the return of day, none of the ſeditious orators 
durſt ſtay in the city, but all fled ſelf- condemned to 
avoid the puniſhment due to their crimes. Only He- 
raclides and Theodotus came to Dion, and put them- 
themſelves into his hands, confeſling their injurious 
treatment of him, and conjuring him not to imitate 
their ill conduct: That it became Dion, ſuperior as he 
was in all other reſpects to the reſt of mankind, to 
ſhew himſelf as much ſo in that greatneſs of ſoul, 
which could conquer reſentment and revenge, and 
forgive the ungrateful, who' owned themſelves un- 
worthy of his pardon. | 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made theſe ſup- 
plications, Dion's friends adviſed him not to ſpare 


men of their. vile and malignant diſpoſition 3 3 but to 


abandon Heraclides to the ſoldiers, and in ſo doing, 

exterminate from the ſtate that ſpirit of ſedition and 
intrigue; a diſtemper that has really ſomething of 
madneſs in it, and is no leſs to be feared from its per- 
nicious conſequences, than Tyranny itſelf. But Di- 
on, to appeaſe them, ſaid, ** That other captains ge- 
„ nerally made the means of conquering their ene- 
« mies their ſole application; that for his part, he had 
te paſſed much time in the academy, in learning to 


fubdue anger, envy, and all the jarring paſſions of 
e of the mind : 
ee them is not kindneſs and affability to friends and 
« perſons of merit; but treating thoſe with huma- 
40 nity who have. injured*us, and in being always rea- 


That the ſign of having conquered 


60 dy That he did not deſire ſo 


to forgive them: 


* much to appear ſuperior to "Heraclides | in power and 


“ability, 
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cc ability as in wiſdom and juſtice; for in that, true 
& and eſſential ſuperiority conſiſts. That if Hera- 
c“ clides be wicked, invidious, and perfidious, muſt Dion 
& contaminate, and diſhonour himſelf with low re- 
& ſentment ? It is true, according to human laws, 
cc there ſeems to be leſs injuſtice in revenging an in- 
6“ jury, than committing it; but if we conſult na- 
& ture, we ſhall find both the one and the other to 
6 have their riſe in the ſame weakneſs of mind. Be- 
ec ſides, there is no diſpoſition ſo obdurate and ſavage, 
< but may be vanquiſhed, by the force of kind uſage 
cc and obligations.” Dion upòn theſe maxims par- 
doned Heraclides. iy 5 | 
His next application was to incloſe the citadel with 
a new work, and he ordered each of the Syracuſans 
to go out and cut a large ſtake. In the night, he 
ſet his ſoldiers to work, whilſt the Syracuſans took 
their reſt, He ſurrounded the citadel in this manner 
With a ſtrong paliſade, before it was perceived; fo 
that in the morning, the greatneſs of the work, and 
the ſuddenneſs of the execution, were matter of admi- 
ration for all the world, as well the enemy, as the 
DET: foot EE ds ei 
_... Having finiſhed this paliſade, he buried the dead; 
and diſmiſſing the priſoners taken from the enemy, he 
- ſummoned an alferably.. | Heraclides propoſed in it, 
that Dion ſhould be elected generaliſſimo with ſu- 
preme authority by ſea and land. All the people of 
worth, and the moſt conſiderable of the citizens were 
pleaſed with the propoſal, and deſired it might have 
the authority of the aſſembly. But the mariners and 
artiſans, who were, ſorry that Heraclides ſhould loſe 
the office of admiral z and convinced, that although 
che were little eftimable in all other reſpects, he would 
at leaſt be more for the people than Dion, they oppo- 
ſed it with all their power. Dion, to avoid. diſturb- 
"ance and confuſion, did pot inſiſt upon that point, 
and acquieſced that Heraclides ü continue to 
; command, in chief ar eg. But his op 
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diſtribution of lands and houſes, which they were ear- 
neſt for having take place, and his cancelling and an- 
nulling whatever had been decreed upon that head, 
embroiled him with them irretrievably, _ 
 Heraclides, taking advantage of a diſpoſition ſo 
favourable to his views, did not fail to revive his 
cabals and intrigues ; as appeared openly by an at- 
tempt of his to make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, 
and to ſhut-the gates upon his rival : But it proved un- 
ſucceſsful. A Spartan, who had been ſent to the aid 
of Syracuſe, negotiated a new accommodation be- 
tween Heraclides and Dion, under the ſtricteſt oaths, 
and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of obedience on the ſide 
of the former; weak ties to a man void of faith and 
probity. | = 

The Syracuſans having diſmiſſed their ſea-forces 
who were become unneceſſary, applied ſolely to the 
ſiege of the citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had been 
thrown down. As no relief came to the beſieged, 
and bread began to fall ſhort with them, the ſoldiers 
grew mutinous, and would obſerve no diſcipline, The 
ſon of Dionyſius, finding himfelf without hope or re- 
ſource, capitulated with Dion to ſurrender the citadel, 
with all the arms and munitions of war. He carried 
his mother and ſiſters away with him, filled five gal- 
lies with his people and effects, and went to his fa- 
ther ; for Dion gave him entire liberty to retire un- 
moleſted, It is eaſy to conceive the joy of the city 
upon his departure, Women, children, old people, all 
were paſſionately fond of gratifying their eyes from the 
port with ſo agreeable a ſpectacle, and ts ſolemnize 
the joyful day, on which, after ſo many years ſervi- 
tude, the ſun aroſe for the firſt time upon the Syra- 
cuſan liberty. | 

Apollocrates having ſet fail, and Dion begun his 
march to enter the citadel, the princeſſes, who were 
there, did not ſtay till he arrived, but came out to 
meet- him at the gates. Ariſtomache led the ſon of 
Dion ; after whom came Arete, his wife, with ber 
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eyes fixed upon the ground, and full of tears. Dion 
embraced his ſiſter firſt, and afterwards his ſon. Ari- 

ſtomache, then preſenting Arete to him, ſpoke thus, 

cc The tears you ſee her ſhed, the ſhame expreſſed in 
<< her looks, at the time your preſence reſtores us lite 
cc and joy, her ſilence itſelf, and her confuſion ſuffi- 

c ciently denote the grief ſhe ſuffers at the ſight of 

&« an huſband, to whom another has been ſubſtituted 

<6 contrary to her will, but who alone has always 


«© poſſeſſed her heart. Shall ſhe ſalute you as her 


<< uncle, ſhall ſhe embrace you as her huſband ?” 


Ariſtomache having ſpoke in this manner, Dion with 


his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced his wife ; 
to whom he gave his ſon, and ſent them home to his 
houſe ; becauſe he thought proper to leave the citadel 
to the diſcretion of the Syracuſans, as an evidence of 
their liberty. 


For himſelf, after having rewarded with a magni- 


ficence truly royal all thoſe who had contributed to 
his ſucceſs, according to their rank and merit, at the 
height of glory and happineſs, and the object, not on- 
ly of Sicily, but of Carthage and all Greece, who e- 
eemed him the wiſeſt and moſt fortunate captain that 
ever lived; he conſtantly retained his original ſimpli- 
city; as modeſt and plain in his garb, equipage, and 
table, as if he had lived in the academy with Plato, 
and not with people bred in armies, with officers and 
ſoldiers, who often breath nothing but pleaſures and 
magnificence, Accordingly, at the time Plato wrote 
him, that the eyes of all mankind were upon him alone; 
little affected with that general admiration, his thoughts 
were always intent upon the academy, that ſchool of 
wiſdom and virtue, where exploits and ſucceſſes were not 
judged from the external ſplendor and noiſe, with 
which they are attended, but from the wiſe and mo- 
derate uſe of them. 1 | 
Dion deſigned to eftabliſh a form of government in 
Syracuſe, compoſed of the Spartan and Cretan, but 
wherein the Ariftocratical was always to prevail, and 
| to 
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to decide important affairs by the authority, which, ac” 
cording to his plan, was to be veſted in a council of 
elders. Heraclides again oppoſed him in this ſcheme, 
ſtill turbulent and ſeditious according to cuſtom, and 
folely intent upon gaining the people by flattery, ca- 
reſſes, and other popular arts. One day, when Dion 
ſent for him to the council, he anfwered that he would 
not come; and that, being only a private perſon, he 
ſhould be in the aſſembly with the reſt of the citizens, 
whenever it was ſummoned. His view, in ſuch be- 
haviour, was to make his court to the people, and to 
render Dion odious ; who, weary.of his repeated in- 
ſults, permitted thoſe to kill him, he had formerly 
prevented. They accordingly went to his houſe and 
diſpatched him. We ſhall ſee preſently Dion's own 
ſenſe of this action. 

The Syracuſans were highly aMiQted for his death; 
but as Dion ſolemnized his funeral with great magni- 
ficence, followed his body in perſon at the head of his 
whole army, and afterwards harangued the people up- 
on the occaſion, they were appeaſed, and forgave him 
the murder; convinced, that it was impoſſible: for 
the city ever to be free from commotions and ſedition, 
whilft Heraclides and Dion governed together, 

(z) After that murder Dion never knew joy, or 
peace of mind. An hideous ſpectre, which he ſaw in 
the night, filled him with trouble, terror, and me- 
lancholy. The fantom ſeemed a woman of enormous 
ſtature, ho, in her attire, air, and haggard looks, 
reſembled a fury ſweeping his houſe with violence, 
His ſon's death, who for ſome unknown grief, had 
thrown himſelf from the roof of an houſe, paſſed for 
the accompliſhment of that ominous apparition, and 
was the prelude to his misfortunes. - Callippus gave 
the laſt hand to them. He was an Athenian, with 
whom Dion had contracted an intimate friendſhip, 
whilſt he lodged in his houſe at Athens, and with 
whom he lived ever after with entire freedom and un- 


(x) Flut. p. 981, 983. Diod. p. 432. 
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bounded confidence. Callippus, having given him- 
ſelf up to his ambitious views, and entertained thoughts 
of making himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, threw off all 
regard for the ſacred ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, 
and contrived to get rid of Dion, who was the ſole 
obſtacle to his deſigns. Notwithſtanding his care to 
conceal them, they got air, and came to the ears of 
Dion's ſiſter and wife, who loſt no time, and ſpared 
no pains to diſcover the truth by a very ſtrict enqui- 
ry. To prevent its effects, he went to them with 
tears in his eyes, and the appearance of being incon- 
folable that any body ſhould ſuſpe& him of ſuch a 
crime, or think him capable of ſo black a deſign, 
They inſiſted upon his taking the great oath, as it 
was called, The perſon who ſwore it, was wrapt in 
the purple mantle of the goddeſs Proſerpine, and hold- 
ing a lighted torch in his hand, pronounced in the 
temple the moſt dreadful execrations againſt himſelf 
it is poſſible to imagine. Oe Y 
The oath coſt him nothing, but did not convince 
the princeſſes, They daily received new intimations 
of his guilt from ſeveral hands, as did Dion himſelf, 
whoſe friends in general perſuaded him to prevent Cal- 
lippus's crime by a juſt and ſudden puniſhment, But 
he could never reſolve upon it. The death of Hera- 
clides, which he looked upon as an horrible blot in hi 
reputation and virtue, was perpetually preſent to his 
troubl:d imagination, and renewed by continual ter. 
rcrs his grief and repentance, Tormented night and 
day by that cruel remembrance, he profeſſed that he 
had rather die a thouſand deaths, and preſent his throat 
himſelf to whoever would. kill him, than to live un- 
der the neceflity of continual precautions, not only 
againſt his enemies, but the beſt of his friends. 
Callippus ill deſerved that name. He haſtened the 
execution of his crime, and cauſed Dion to be aflaſſ- 
nated in his own houſe by the Zacynthian ſoldiers, 
who were entirely devoted to his intereſt, T he ſiſter 
and wife of that prince were put into priſon, _ 
, 2 + . 
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the latter was delivered of a ſon, which ſhe reſolved 
to nurſe there herſelf. 1 | 

(a) After this murder, Callippus was for ſome time 
in a ſplendid condition, having made himſelf maſter 
of Syracuſe by the means of the troops, who were 
entirely devoted to his ſervice in effect of the gifts he 
beſtowed upon them. The Pagans believed, that the 
divinity ought to puniſh great crimes in a ſudden and 
extraordinary manner in this life: And Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, that the ſucceſs of Callippus occaſioned ve 
great complaints againſt the gods. as ſuffering calmly, 
and without indignation the vileſt of men to raiſe 


himſelf to ſo exalted a fortune by ſo deteſtable and 


impious a method. But providence was not lon 

without juſtifying itſelf, for Callippus ſoon ſuffered the 
puniſhment of his guilt. Having marched with his 
troops to take Catanea, Syracuſe revolted againſt him, 
and threw off ſo ſhameful a ſubjection. He afterwards 
attacked Meſſina, where he loſt abundance of men, 


and particularly the Zacynthian ſoldiers, 'who had 


murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive him, 
but all deteſting him as the moſt execrable of wretches, 


he retired to Rhegium, where, after having led for 


ſome time a miſerable life, he was killed by Leptinus 
and Polyperchon, and it was ſaid, with the ſame dag- 
ger with which Dion had been aſſaſſinated. 
Hiſtory has few examples of ſo diſtin an atten- 
tion of providence to puniſh great crimes, ſuch as 
murder, perfidy, treaſon, either in the authors of thoſe 


crimes themſelves, who commanded or executed them, 


or in the accomplices any way concerned in them. 
The divine juſtice evidences itſelf from time to time 


in this manner, to prove that it is not unconcerned 
and inattentive; and to prevent the inundation of 


crimes, Which an entire impunity would occaſion ; 
but it does not always diſtinguiſh itſelf by remarkable 


chaſtiſements in this world, to intimate to mankind, 


| (a) A. M. 3646, Ant. J. C. 358. 
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that greater puniſhments are reſerved for guilt in the 
next, 

As for Ariſtomache and Arete, as ſoon as they 
came out of priſon, Icetes of Syracuſe, one of Dion's 
friends, received them into his houſe, and treated 
them at firſt with an attention, fidelity, and genero- 
ſity of the moſt exemplary kind had he perſevered. 
But complying at laſt with Dion's enemies, he pro- 
vided a bark for them, and having put them on board, 
under the pretence of ſending them to Peloponneſus, 
he gave orders to thoſe who were to carry them, to 
kill them in the paſſage, and to throw them into the 
ſea, He was not long without receiving the chaſtiſe- 
ment due to his black treachery ; for being taken by 
Timoleon, he was put to death. The Syracuſans, 
fully to avenge Dion, killed alſo the two ſons of that 
traitor. | | | 
(s) The relations and friends of Dion, ſoon after his 
death, had wrote to Plato, to conſult him upon the 
manner in which they ſhould behave in the preſent 
troubled and fluctuating condition of Syracuſe, and to 
know what ſort of government it was proper to eſta- 
bliſh there. Plato, who knew the Syracuſans were 
equally incapable of entire liberty, or abſolute ſervi- 
tude, exhorted them ſtrenuouſly to pacify all things as 
ſoon as poſſible, and for that purpoſe, to change the 
tyranny, of which the very name was odious, into a 
law ful ſovereignty, which would make ſubjection eaſy 
and agreeable, He adviſed them, (and according to 
him, it had been Dion's opinion) to create three 
Kings; one to be Hipparinus Dion's ſon, another 
Hipparinus Dionyſus the younger's brother, who 
ſeemed to be well inclined towards the people, and 
Dionyſius himſelf, if he would comply with ſuch con- 
ditions as ſhould be preſcribed him ; their authority 
to be not unlike that of, the kings of Sparta, By the 
fame ſcheme, thirty five magiſtrates were to be ap- 
pointed, to take care that the laws ſhould be duly ob- 
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ſerved, to have great authority both in times of war 
and peace, and to ſerve as a ballance between the 
power of the kings, the ſenate, and the people. 

It does not appear, that this advice was ever fol- 
lowed, which indeed had its great inconveniences, 
(ec) It is only known, that Hipparinus, Dionyſius's 
brother, having landed at Syracuſe with a fleet, and 
conſiderable forces, expelled Callippus, and exerciſed 


The hiſtory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes 
about fifty years, beginning with Dionyſius the elder, 
who reigned thirty eight of them, and continuing to 
the death of Dion, I ſhall return in the ſequel to the 
affairs of Sicily, and ſhall relate the end of Dionyſius 
the younger, and the re- eſtabliſnment of the Syracu- 
fan liberty by Timoleon, I 


SEC Tr. IV.. Character of Dion. 


I T is not eaſy to find ſo many excellent qualities in 
* one and the ſame perſon as were united in Dion. 
I'do not conſider in this place, his wonderful taſte for 
the ſciences, his art of aſſociating them with the great- 
eſt employments of war and peace, of extracting from 
them the rules of conduct and maxims of govern- 
ment, and of making them an equally uſeful and ho- 
nourable entertainment of his leiſure : I confine my- 
ſelf to the ſtateſman and patriot, and in this view, 
how admirably does he appear! Greatneſs of ſoul, 
elevation of ſentiments, generoſity in beſtowing his 
wealth, heroic valour in battle, attended with a cool- 
neſs of temper and a prudence ſcarce to be parallelled, 


ſtancy not to be ſhaken by the greateſt dangers, or 
the moſt unexpected revolutions of fortune, the love 
of his country and of the public good carried almoſt 
to exceſs: Theſe are part of Dion's virtues. The 
deſign he formed of delivering his country from the 


(c) Diod, I. 16. p. 436. 
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yoke of the tyranny, and his boldneſs and wiſdom in 


the execution of it, explain of what he was capable, 


But what I conceive the greateſt beauty in Dion's 
character, the moſt worthy of admiration, and, if I 
may ſay ſo, the moſt above human nature, is the 
greatneſs of ſoul, and unexampled patience, with which 
he ſuffered the ingratitude of his country, He had 


abandoned and ſacrificed every thing to come to their 


relief; he had reduced the tyranny to extremities, and 
was upon the point of re-eſtabliſhing them in the full 
poſſeſſion of their liberty: In return for ſuch great 
ſervices, they ſhamefully expel him the city, accom- 
panied with an handful of foreign ſoldiers, whoſe h- 
delity they had not been able to corrupt ; they load 
him with injuries, and add to their baſe perfidy, the 
moſt cruel outrages and indignity : To puniſh thoſe 
ungrateful traytors, he had only a ſignal to give, and 
to leave the reſt to the indignation of his ſoldiers: 
Maſter of theirs, as well as kis own, temper, he ſtops 
their impetuoſity, and without diſarming their hands, 
reſtrains their juſt rage; ſuffering them, in the very 


height and ardor of an attack, only to terrify, and 


not kill, his enemies, becauſe he could not forget that 
they were his fellow citizens and brethren, 

There ſeems to be only one defect that can be ob- 
jected to Dion, which is, his having ſomething rigid 
and auſtere in his humour, that made him leſs acc eſſi- 
ble and ſociable than he ſhould have been, and kept 
even perſons of worth and his beſt ſriends at a kind 
of diſtance, Plato, and thoſe who had his glory ſin- 
cerely at heart, had often animadverted upon this turn 
of mind in him: But notwithſtanding the reproaches 
which were made him upon his too auſtere gravity, 
and the inflexible ſeverity, with which he treated the 
people, he ſtill piqued himſelf upon abating nothing 
of them : whether his genius was entirely averſe to 
the arts of inſinuation and perſuaſion; or that from 
the view of correcting and reforming the Syracuſans, 
vitiated and corrupted by the flattering and complai- 
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fant diſcourſes of their orators, he choſe that rough 
and manly manner of behaving to them. 

Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of 
governing. From the throne to the loweſt office in 
the ſtate, whoever is charged with the care of ruling 
and conducting others, ought particularly to ſtudy the 
* art of managing men's tempers, and of giving them 
that bent and turn of mind that may beſt ſuit his 
meaſures ; which cannot be done by aſſuming the ſe- 
vere maſter, by commanding haughtily, and content= 
ing one's-ſelf with laying down the rule and the duty 
with inflexible rigour. There is in the right itſelf, 
in virtue, and the exerciſe of all functions, an ex- 
attitude and ſteadineſs, or rather a kind of ſtiffneſs, 
which frequently degenerates into a vice, when Car- 
ried into extremes. I know it is never allowable to 
break through rules; but it is always laudable, and 
often neceſſary, to ſoften and make them more con- 
vertible ; which is beſt effected by a kindneſs of man- 
ners, and an inſinuating behaviour; not always ex- 
acting the diſcharge of a duty in its utmoſt rigour; 
over- looking abundance of ſmall faults, that do not 
merit much notice, and obſerving upon thoſe 8 
are more conſiderable, with favour and goodneſs; 

a word, in endeavouring by all poſſible means to ac- 
quire people's affection, and to render virtue and duty 
amiable, 

Dion's permiſſion to kill Heraclides, which was ob- 
tained with difficulty, or rather forced from him con- 
trary to his natural diſpoſition as well as principles, 
colt him dear, and brought the trouble and anguiſh 
ypon him, that laſted to the day of his death, and of 
which they were the principal cauſe. 


* Which art, an antient poet regina rerum oratio. Cic, I. 1. de 
called, flexanima, atque omnium —— n. 80. 
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SEC Tr. V. Dionyſius the Younger re-aſcends the throne, 
Syracuſe implores aid of the Corinthians, who ſend 
Timoleon. That general enters Syracuſe notwith/tand- 

ing all the endeavours of Nicetas to prevent him, 
Diaonyſius ſurrenders himſelf to him, and retires 10 
Corinib. 


(a) (34LL IPPUS, who had cauſed Dion to be 
murdered, and had ſubſtituted himſelf in his 
place, did not poſſeſs his power long. Thirteen months 
after, Hipparinus, Diony ſius's brother, arriving un- 
expectedly at Syracuſe with a numerous fleet, expel- 
led nim from the city, and recovered his paternal ſo- 
vereignty, which he held during two years. 
(e) Syracuſe and all Sicily, being harraſſed by dif- 
ferent factions and inteſtine war, were in a miſerable 
condition. Diony ſius, taking the advantage of thoſe 
troubles, ten years after he had been obliged to quit 
the throne, had aſſembled ſome foreign troops, and 
having overcome Nypſzus, who had made himſelf 
maſter of Syracuſe, he re- inſtated himſelf in the pol- 
ſeſſion of his dominions. 
(Y It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re- eſta- 
bliſhment, and to expreſs his gratitude to them, that 
he ſent ſtatues of gold and ivory to Olympia and 
Delphos of very great value. The gallies which car- 
ried them were taken by Iphicrates, who was at that 
time near (g) Corcyra with a fleet. He wrote to A- 
thens to know in what manner he ſhould diſpoſe of 
his ſacred booty, and was anſwered, not to examine 
ſcrupulouſly for what it was deſigned, but to make 
uſe of it for the ſubſiſtance of his troops. 
complained exceſſively of ſuch treatment to the Athe- 
nians, in a letter which he wrote them, wherein he 
reproached with great warmth and juſtice their avarice 
and ſacrilegious impiety. | 


(d) A. M. 3647. Ant. J. C. 357. Diod. l. 16. p. 432—436- 
(e) A. M. 3654. Ant. J. . 350. (f) Diod. J. 16. P · 453 
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( A commander of pirates had acted much more 
nobly and more religiouſly in regard to the Romans 
about fifty years before. After the taking of Veii, 
which had been ten years beſieged, they ſent a golden 
cup to Delphos. The deputies who carried that pre- 
ſent were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and carried 
to that iſland. It was the * cuſtom to divide all the 
prizes they took as a common ſtock, The ifland at 
that time was under the government of a magiſtrate 
more like the Romans in his manners than thoſe he. 
governed, He was called 'Timaſitheus , and his be- 
haviour agreed well with the ſignification of his name. 
Full of regard for the envoys, the ſacred gift they 
carried, the motive of their offering, and more for 
the majeſty of the god for whom it was deſigned, he 
inſpired the multitude, that generally follow the ex- 
ample of thofe who rule them, with the ſame ſenti- 
ments of reſpect and religion. The envoys were re- 
ceived. therefore with all the marks of diſtinction, and 
their expences born by the public. Timaſitheus con- 
voyed them with a good ſquadron to Delphos, and 
brought them back in the ſame manner to Rome. It 
is eaſy to judge how ſenſibly the Romans were af- 
fected with ſo noble a proceeding. By a decree of 
the ſenate they rewarded Timaſitheus with great pre- 
ſents, and granted him the right of hoſpitality, And 
fifty years after, when the Romans took Lipara from 
the Carthaginians with the ſame gratitude as if the 
action had been but lately done, they thought them- 
ſelves obliged to do further honour to the family of 


(b) Tit. Liv. Decad. 1. I. 5. c. 28. Diod, 1. 14. p. 30. 


Mos erat civitatis, velut pub- 


lco latrocinio partam prædam di- 
videre, Forte eo anno in ſum- 
mo magiſtratu erat Timaſitheus 
quidam, Romanis vir fimilior 
quam fuis : qui legatorum nomen, 
donumque, et deum cui mittere- 
tur, et doni cauſam veritus ipſe, 
multitudinem quoque, quæ ſemper 


ferme regenti et ſimilis, religionis 


publicum hoſpitium legatos, cum 


juſtæ implevit; adductoſque in 


præſidio etiam navium Delphos 
proſecutus, Romam inde ſoſpites 
reſtituit. Hoſpitium cum eo ſe- 
natus-conſulto eſt factum, dona- 
que publicè data. Tit. Liv. 

+ Timafitheus figniſies one who 
bonours the gods, 


their 
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their benefactor, and reſolved that all his deſcendants 
ſhould be for ever exempted from the tribute impoſed 
upon the other inhabitants of that iſland. 

This was certainly great and noble on both ſides: 
but the contraſt does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionyſtus, though he expreſſed ſome 
regard for the gods, his actions argued no humanity 
for his ſubjects. His paſt misfortunes, inſtead of cor- 
recting and ſoftening his diſpoſition, had only ſerved to 
inflame it, and to render him more ſavage and brutal 
than before. 

(i) The moſt worthy and conſiderable of the citi- 
Zens, not being able to ſupport ſo. cruel a ſervitude, 
had recourſe to Icetas, king of the Leontines, and 
abandoning themſelves to his conduct, elected him 
their general; not that they believed he differed in 
any thing from the mo declared tyrants, but becauſe 
they had no other reſburce. 

During theſe tranſactions, the Carthaginians, who 
were almoſt always at war with the Syracuſans, arri- 
ved in Sicily with a great fleet, and having made a 
great progreſs there, the Sicilians and the people of 
Syracuſe reſolved to ſend an embaſly into Greece, to 
demand aid of the Corinthians, from whom the Sy- 
racuſans were deſcended, and who bad always openly 
declared againſt tyrants in favour of liberty. Icetas, 
who propoſed no other end from his command, than 
to make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and had no 
thoughts of ſetting it free, treated ſecretly with the 
Carthaginians, though in public he affected to praiſe 
the wiſe meaſures of the Syracuſans, and even ſent his 
deputies along with theirs, | : 

(4) Corinth received the ambaſſadors perfectly well, 
and immediately appointed Timoleon their- general. 
He had led a retired life for twenty years, without 


(i) Diod. I. 16. p. 459 & 464. Plut. in Timol. p · 236 & 243. 
(% A. M. 365 5. Ant. þ C. 349. i 
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ing, that at his age, and in the circumſtances he then 
was, he ſhould be thought on upon ſuch an occaſion. 
He was deſcended from one of the nobleit families 
of Corinth, loved his country paſſionately, and diſco- 
vered upon all occaſions a ſingular humanity of tem- 
per, except againſt tyrants, and bad men. He was 
an excellent captain, and as in his youth he had all 
the maturity of age, in age he had all the fire and 
courage of the moſt ardent youth. _ | 
He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom 
he tenderly loved, as he had demonſtrated in a battle, 
in which he covered him with his body, and ſa ved 
his life at the great danger of his own ; but his coun- 
try was ſtill dearer to him. That brother having 
made himſelf tyrant of it, ſo black a crime gave him 
the ſharpeſt affliction. He made uſe of all poſſible 
means to bring him back to his duty : kindneſs, 
friendſhip, affection, remonſtrances, and even me- 
naces. But finding all his endeavours ineffectual, and 
that nothing could prevail upon an heart abandoned 
to ambition, he cauſed his brother to be aſſaſſinated in 
his preſence by two of his friends and intimates, and 
thought, that upon ſuch an occaſion, the laws of na- 
ture ought to give place to thoſe of his country. | 
That action was admired and applauded by the 
principal citizens of Corinth, and by moſt of the phi- 
loſophers, who looked upon it as the moſt noble ef- 
fort of human virtue; and Plutarch ſeems to paſs 
the ſame judgment upon it. All the world were 
not of that opinion, and ſome people reproached him 
as an abominable parricide, who ,could not fail of 
drawing down the vengeance of the gods upon him. 
His mother eſpecially, in the exceſs of her grief, ut- 
tered the moſt dreadful curſes and imprecations againſt 
him; and when he came to conſole her, not being 
able to bear the ſight of her ſon's murderer, ſhe thruſt 
mY away with indignation, and ſhut her doors againſt 
im. 
He was then ſtruck with all the horror of the moſt 
| | guilty, 
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guilty, and giving himſelf up to the cruelleſt remorſe, 
conſidered Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as 


a brother, and reſolved to put an end to his life, by 


abſtaining from all nouriſhment. It was with great 
difficulty his friends diſſuaded him from that fatal re- 
ſolution. Overcome by their prayers and inſtances, 
he was at length prevailed upon to live; but he con- 
demned himſelf to paſs the reſt of his days in ſolitude. 
From that moment he renounced all public affairs; 
and for ſeveral years never came to the city, but wan- 
dered about in the moſt ſolitary and deſart places, 
abandoned to exceſs of grief and melancholy: ſo true 


it is, that neither the praiſes of flatterers, nor the falſe 


reaſonings of politicians, can ſuppreſs the cries of con- 
ſcience, which is at once the witneſs, judge, and ex- 
ecutioner of thoſe, who preſume to-violate the moſt 
facred rights and ties of nature ! 4 | 

He paſſed twenty years in this condition. He did 
indeed return to Corinth at the latter part of that 
time, but lived there always private and retired, with- 
out concerning himſelf with the adminiſtration of the 
government. It was not without great repugnance 
that he accepted the employment. of general ; but he 
did not think it allowable to refuſe the ſervice of his 
country, and his duty prevailed againſt his inclination, 
_ Whilſt Timoleon aſſembled his troops, and was 
preparing to fail, the Corinthians received letters from 


cetas, in which he told them, that it was not ne- | 


* ceflary for them to make any farther levies, or to 
* exhauſt themſelves in great expences to come to 
Sicily, and expoſe themſelves to evident danger 

« that the Carthaginians, apprized of their deſign, 
& were waiting to intercept their ſquadron in its paſ- 
« ſage with a great fleet; and that their flowneſs in 
& ſending their troops had obliged him to call in the 
& Carthaginians themſelves to his aid, and to make 
ce 'uſe of them againſt the tyrant.” He had made a 


ſecret treaty with them, by which it was gre: 
g that 


C1 


0 
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that after the expulſion of Dionyſius from Syracuſe, 
he ſhould take poſſeſſion of it in his place. 

The reading of theſe letters, far from cooling the 
zeal of the Corinthians, only incenſed them more 
than at firſt, and haſtened the departure of Timo- 
leon, He embarked on board ten gallies, and arrived 


ſafe .upon the coaſt of Italy, where the news that 


came from Sicily extremely perplexed him, and diſ- 
couraged his troops, It brought an account, that Ice- 
tas had defeated Dionyſius, and having made himſelf 
maſter of the | we part of Syracuſe, had obliged 
the tyrant to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and in 
that quarter called the Je, where he beſieged him; 
and that he had given orders to the Carthaginians to 
prevent Timoleon's approach, and to come on ſhore, 
that they might make a peaceable partition of Sicily 


between them, when they ſhould have reduced that 


neral to retire. | 

T he Carthaginians in conſequence had ſent*twenty 
gallies to Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their 
arrival at that port, found ambaſſadors from Icetas, 
who declared to Timoleon, that he might come to 
Syracuſe, and would be well received there, provided 
he diſmiſſed his troops. The propoſal was entirely 
injurious, and at the ſame time more perplexing. It 
ſeemed impoſſible to beat the veſſels, which the Bar- 
barians had cauſed to advance to intercept them in 
their paſſage, being twice their force; and to retire, 
was to abandon all Sicily to extreme diſtreſs, which 
could not avoid being the reward of Icetas's treache- 
ry, and of the ſupport which the Carthaginians ſhould 
give the tyranny. 

In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded 
a conference. with the ambaſſadors, and the principal 
officers of the Carthaginian ſquadron, in the preſence 
of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he ſaid, to 
diſcharge himſelf, and for his own ſecurity, that his 
country might not accuſe him of having diſobeyed its 
orders, and betrayed its intereſts, The governor and 
magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates of Rhegium were of intelligence with him. 
They deſired nothing more than to ſee the Corin- 


thians in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and apprehended nothing 


ſo much as the neighbourhood of the Barbarians, 
They ſummoned therefore an aſſembly, and ſhut the 
gates of the city, upon pretence of preventing the ci- 
tizens from going abroad, in order to their applying 
themſelves ſolely to the preſent affair. 

The people being aſſembled, long ſpeeches were 
made of little or no tendency, every body treating the 


ſame ſubject, and repeating the ſame reaſons, or ad- 


ding new ones, only to protract the council, and to 
ain time, Whilſt this was doing, nine of the Co- 
rinthian gallies went off, and were ſuffered to paſs by 
the Carthaginian veſſels, believing that their depar- 


- 


ture had been concerted with their own officers, who 


were in the city, and that thoſe nine gallies were to 
return to Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Ti- 
moleon to Icetas's army at Syracuſe. When Timo- 
leon was informed in a whiſper, that his gallies were 


at ſea, he ſlipt gently through the crowd, which, to 


favour his going off, thronged exceedingly around the 
tribunal. He got to the ſea ſide, embarked directly, 
and having re- joined his gallies, they arrived together 


at Tauromenium, a city of Sicily, where they were 


received with open arms by Andromachus, who com- 
manded it, and who joined his citizens with the Co- 
rinthian troops, to re- inſtate the Sicilian liberties. 

It is eaſy to comprehend how much the Carthagi- 
nians were ſurprized and aſhamed of being ſo deceiv- 
ed: But, as ſome body told them, being Phcenicians 
(who paſſed for the greateſt cheats in the world) fraud 

and artifice ought not to give them ſo much aſtoniſh- 
ment and diſpleaſure. | 

Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was 
terrified, and made the vreateft part of the Carthagi- 
nian gallies advance. They had an hundred and fifty 
long ſhips, fifty thouſand foot, and three hundred arm- 
ed chariots; The Syracuſans loſt all hope when they 
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ſaw the Carthaginians in poſſeſſion of the port, Icetas 
maſter of the city, Dionyſus blocked up in the citadel, 
and Timoleon without any other hold in Sicily than 
by a;nook of its coaſt, the ſmall city of Tauromenium, 
with little hope and leſs force ; for his troops did not 
amount in all to more than a thouſand ſoldiers, and 
he had ſcarce proviſions for their ſubſiſtance. Beſides 
which the cities placed no confidence in him, The 


ills they had ſuffered from the extortion and cruelty, 


that had been practiſed amongſt them, had exaſpera- 
ted them againſt all commanders of troops, - eſpecially 
after the horrid treachery of Callippus and Pharax; 
who being both ſent, the one from: Athens, and the 
other from Sparta, to free Sicily and expel: the tyrants, 
made them conceive the tyranny gentle and deſirable, 
ſo ſevere were the vexations, with which they had 
oppreſſed them. They were afraid of experiencing 


the ſame treatment from Timoleon. 


The inhabitants of Adranon, a ſmall city below. 


mount Etna, being divided amongſt themſelves, one 


party had. called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and 
the other had applied to Timoleon. The two chiefs 
arrived almoſt at the ſame time in the neighbourhood 
of Adranon; the former with five thouſand men, 
and the latter with only twelve hundred. Notwith- 
ſtanding this inequality, Timoleon, who juſtly con- 
ceived that he ſhould find the Carthaginians in diſ- 
order, and employed in taking up their quarters, and 
pitching their tents, made his troops advance, and 
without loſing time to reſt them, as the officers advi- 
ſed him, he marched directly to charge the enemy, 
who no ſooner ſaw him, than they took to their 
heels. This occaſioned their killing only three hun- 
dred, and taking twice as many priſoners ; but the 
Carthaginians loſt their camp, and all their baggage. 
The Adranites opened their gates at the ſame time, 
and received Timoleon. Other cities ſent their de- 
puties to him ſoon after, and made their ſubmiſſion. 
Dionyſus himſelf, who renounced his vain hopes, 
an 
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and ſaw himfelf at the point of being reduced, as full 
of contempt for Icetas, who had ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſo ſhamefully defeated, as of admiration and eſteem 


for Timoleon, ſent ambaſſadors to the latter, to treat 


of ſurrendering himſelf and the citade] to the Corin- 


thians. Timoleon, taking the advantage of ſo unex- 
pected a good fortune, made Euclid and Telemachus, 
with four hundred ſoldiers, file off into the caſtle; 
not all at once, nor in the day time; that being im- 
poſſible, the Carthaginians being maſters of the gate, 
but in platoons, and by ſtealth. Thoſe troops, hav- 
ing got ſucceſsfully into the citadel, took poſſeſſion 
of it with all the tyrant's moveables, and proviſions of 
war. For he had a conſiderable number of horſe, all 


ſorts of engines and darts, beſides ſeventy thouſand 


ſuits of armour, which had been laid up there long be- 
fore. Dionyſius had alſo two thouſand regular troops, 
which with the reſt he ſurrendered to Timoleon. And 
for himſelf; taking with him his money, and ſome 
few of his friends, he embarked unperoeived by the 
ere Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Timo- 


It was the firſt time of his life that he had appear- 
ed in the low and abject ſtate of a private perſon, and 
a ſuppliant; he who had been born and nurtured in 
the arms of the tyranny, and had ſeen himſelf maſter 
of the- moſt powerful kingdom that had ever been u- 
furped by tyrants. He had poſſeſſed it ten years en- 
tire, before Dion took arms againſt him, and ſome 
years after, though always in the midſt of wars and 
battles. (7) He was ſent to Corinth with only one gal- 
ley without convoy, and with very little money. He 
ferved there for a fight, every body running to gazeat 
him; ſome with a ſecret joy of heart to feed their 
eyes with the view of the miſeries of a man, whom 
the name of tyrant rendered odious; others with a 
kind of compaſſion, from comparing the ſplendid con- 
dition, from which he had fallen, with the inextri- 

(7) A.M. 3657. Ant. J. C. 347. 


cable 


cedæmonians ſome time after gave Philip this admo- 
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cable abyſs of diſtreſs, into which they beheld him 
plunged. | ; LE | | 
- His manner of life at Corinth did not long excite 
any ſentiments in regard to him, but thoſe of contempt 
and indignation, He paſſed whole days in perfumers 
ſhops, in taverns, or with actreſſes and fingers, dif- 
puting with them upon the rules of muſic, and the 
harmony of airs. Some people have thought, that he 
behaved in ſuch a manner out of policy, not to give 
umbrage to the Corinthians, nor to diſcover any thought 
or defire of recovering his dominions. But ſuch an 
opinion does him too much honour, and it ſeems more 
probable, that nurtured and educated as he was in 
drunkenneſs and debauchery, he only followed his in- 
clination, and that he paffed his lite in the kind of 
ſlavery into which he was fallen as he had done upon 
the throne, having no other reſource or conſolation in 
his misfortunes. | ; 

(n) Some writers ſay, that the extreme poverty to 
which he was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open 
a ſchool there, and to teach children to read ; perhaps, 
fays * Cicero without doubt jeſtingly, to retain a ſpe- 
cies of empire, and not abſolutely to renounce the 
habit and pleaſure of commanding. (2) Whether that 
were his motive or not, it is certain that Dionyſus, 
who had ſeen himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and of al- 
moſt all Sicily, who had poſſeſſed immenſe riches, and 
had numerous fleets and great armies of horſe and foot 
under his command; that the ſame + Dionyſus re- 
duced now almoft to beggary, and from a king be- 
come a ſchoolmaſter, was a good leſſon for perſons 
of exalted ſtations not to confide in their grandeur, 
nor to rely too much upon their fortune. The La- 
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nition, (o) That prince, having wrote to them in very 

(m) Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. 3. n. 7. (s) Val. Max. I. 6. 
(o) Demet. Phaler, de Eloc. 11. I. 8. ; 

Dionyſius Corinthi pueros do- tu, nequis nimis fortunæ crederet, 
cebat, uſque adeo imperio carere magiſter ludi factus ex tyranno 
non poterat. . docuit. | 

1 Tanta mutatione majores na- haughty 


erer err 


haughty and menacing terms, they made him no o- 
ther anſwer, but Dionyſius at Corinth. F 

An expreſſion of Diony ſius, which has been pre- 
ſerved, ſeems to argue, if it be true, that he knew 
how to make a good uſe of his adverſity, and to turn 
his misfortunes to his advantage; which would be 
very much to his praiſe, but contrary to what has 
been related of him before. (p) Whilſt he lived at 
Corinth, a ſtranger rallied him unſeaſonably, and with 
an indecent groſsneſs, upon his commerce with the 
philoſophers. during his moſt ſplendid fortune, and 
| aſked him by way of inſult, Of what conſequence all 
the wiſdom of Plato had been to him. Can you be- 
lieue then, replied he, that I have received no benefit 
from Plato, and ſee me bear ill fortune as I do? 


SECT. VI. Timoleon, 2 ſeveral victories, reſtores 
liberty to Ir acne, where he inſtitutes wiſe laws, 
He quits his authority, and paſſes the reſt of his life 

in retirement, His death. Honours paid to his me- 


 mory. | 
(9) AFTER the retreat of Dionyſus, Icetas preſs'd 
I the ſiege of the citadel of Syracuſe with the 
utmoſt vigour, and kept it ſo cloſely blocked up, 
that the convoys ſent to the Corinthians could not en- 
ter it without great difficulty, Timoleon, who was 
at Catana, ſent them frequently thither. To deprive 
them of this relief, Icetas and Mago ſet out together 
with deſign to beſiege that place. During their ab- 
ſence, Leon the Corinthian, who commanded in the 
citadel, having obſerved from the ramparts, that thoſe 
who had been left to continue the ſiege, were very re- 
miſs in their duty, he made a ſudden furious ſally up- 
on them, whilſt they were diſperſed, killed part of 
them, put the reſt to flight, and ſeized the quarter of 
the city called Achradina, which was the ſtrongeſt 
part of it, and had been leaſt injured by the enemy. 


d) Plut. in Timol. p. 243. (9) A. M. 3658. Ant. J. C. 


346, Plut. in Timol, p · 243.—248. Diod. I. 16. p · 465 & 474. 
| Leon 
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Leon fortified it in the beſt manner the time would 


admit, and joined it to the citadel by works of com- 
munication. | 


This bad news cauſed Mago and Tcetas to return 


immediately. At the ſame time a body of troops from 
Corinth landed ſafe in Sicily, having deceived the vi- 
gilance of the Carthaginian ſquadron poſted to inter- 


cept them. When they were landed, Timoleon re- 


ceived them with joy, and after having taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of Meſſina, marched in battle array againſt Sy- 
racuſe. His army conſiſted of only four thouſand men. 
When he approached the city, his firſt care was to 
ſend emiſſaries amongſt the ſoldiers that bore arms 
for Icetas. They repreſented to them, that it was 
highly ſhameful for Greeks, as they were, to labour 
that Syracuſe and all Sicily ſhould be given up to the 
Carthaginians , the wickedeſt and moſt cruel of all 
Barbarians. That Tcetas had only to join Timoleon, 
and to act in concert with him againſt the common 
enemy. Thoſe ſoldiers, having ſpread theſe inſinua- 
tions throughout the whole camp, gave Mago violent 
ſuſpicions of his being betrayed ; beſides which, he 


had already for ſome time ſought a pretext to retire. 


For theſe reaſons, notwithſtanding the intreaties and 
warm remonſtrances of Icetas, he weighed anchor, 
and ſet fail for Africa, ſhamefully abandoning the 
conqueſt of Sicily. 1 6 

Teimoleon's army the next day appeared before the 
place in line of battle, and attacked it in three diffe- 


rent quarters with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that 


Icetas's troops were univerſally overthrown, and put 
to flight. ' Thus by a good fortune that has few ex- 
amples, he carried Syracuſe ' by force in an inſtant, 
which was at that time one of the ſtrongeſt cities in 
the world, When he had made himſelf maſter of 
it, he did not a& like Dion, in ſparing the forts and 
public edifices for their beauty and magnificence. To 
avoid giving the ſame cauſe of ſuſpicion, which at 
firſt decry'd though without foundation, and at length 
e ruined, 
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ruined, that great man, he cauſed proclamation to 
be made by ſound of trumpet, that all Syracuſans who 
would come with their tools might employ them- 
ſelves in demoliſhing the forts of the tyrants. In con- 
ſequence of which, the Syracuſans conſidering that 
proclamation and day as the commencement of their 
liberty, ran in multitudes to the citadel, which they 
not only demoliſhed, but the palaces of the tyrants ; 
breaking open their tombs at the ſame time, which 
they alſo threw down and deſtroyed. 
The citadel being razed, and the ground made le- 
vel, Timoleon cauſed tribunals to be erected upon it, 
for the diſpenſation of juſtice in the name of the peo- 
ple; that the ſame place, from whence, under the 
tyrants, every day ſome bloody edict had iſſued, might 
become the aſylum and bulwark of liberty and inno- 
cence. . 
Timoleon was maſter of the city; but it wanted 
people to inhabit it: For ſome having periſhed in 
the wars and ſeditions, and others being fled to avoid 
the power of the tyrants, Syracuſe was become a de- 
fart, and the graſs was grown ſo high in the ftreets, 
that horſes grazed in them. All the cities of Sicily 
were almoſt in the ſame condition. Timoleon and 
the Syracuſans therefore found it neceſſary to write to 
Corinth, to deſire that people might be ſent from 
Greece to inhabit Syracuſe ; that otherwiſe the coun- 
try could never recover itſelf, and was beſides threat- 
ened with a new war. For they had received advice, 
that Mago having killed himſelf, the Carthaginians, 
enraged at his having acquitted himſelf ſo ill of his 
charge, had hung up his body upon a croſs, and were 
making great levies to return into Sicily with a more 
numerous army than at the beginning of the year. 
T hoſe letters being arrived with ambaſſadors from 
Syracuſe, who conjured the Corinthians to take com- 
_ paſſion of their city, and to be a ſecond time the foun- 
ders of it, the Corinthians did not conſider the cala- 
mity of that people as an occaſion of ran ens 
m- 


lands amongſt them gratis; but ſold them the houſes, 
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themſelves, and of making themſelves. maſters of the 
city, according: to the maxims of a baſe and inſamous 
policy, but ſending to all the ſacred games of Greece, 
and to all public aſſemblies, they cauſed proclamation 
to be made in them by: heralds, that the Corinthiang 
having aboliſhed the tyranny of Syracuſe, and expel; 
led the tyrants, they declared free and independant 
the Syracuſans, and all the people of Sicily who 
ſhould return into their own country, and exhorted 
them to repair thither, to partake of an equal and 
juſt diſtribution, of the lands amongſt them. At 
the ſame time they. diſpatched couriers into Aſia, and 
into all the iſles, whither great numbers of fugitives 
had retired, to invite them to come as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible to Corinth, which would provide them veſſels, 
commanders, and a ſafe convoy to tranſport them in- 
to their country at its own expences. T 
Upon this publication Corinth received univerſal 
praiſes and bleflings, as it juſtly deſerved. It was 
every where proclaimed, that Corinth had delivered 
Syracuſe from the tyrants, had preſerved it from fal- 
ling into. the hands of the Barbarians, and reſtored it 
to its citizens. It is not neceſſary to inſiſt here upon 
the grandeur of ſo noble and generous an action: 
the mere relation of it muſt make the impreſſion that 
always reſults from the great and noble, and every 
body owned, that never conqueſt or triumph equal- 
led the glory which the Corinthians then acquired by 
ſo perfect and magnanimous a diſintereſtedneſs. 

T hoſe who came to Corinth, not being ſufficient- 
ly numerous, demanded an addition of inhabitants 
from that city and from all Greece to augment this 


kind of colony. Having obtained their requeſt, and 
finding themſelves increafed to ten thouſand, they em- 


barked for Syracuſe, where a multitude of people 


from all parts of Italy and Sicily had joined Timo-- 
leon. It was ſaid their number amounted to fixty 


thouſand and upwards. Timoleon diſtributed the 


with 
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with which he raiſed a very great ſum; leaving it to 
the diſcretion of the old inhabitants to redeem their 
own ; and by this means he collected a conſiderable 
fund for ſuch of the people as were poor, and unable 
to ſupport either their own neceſſities or the charges 
of the war. 5 | 
The ſtatues of the tyrants, and of all the princes 
who had governed Sicily, were put up to ſale; but firſt 
they were cited, and ſentenced in the forms of law. 
One only eſcaped the rigour of this enquiry, and was 
preſerved ; which was Gelon, who had gained a ce- 
ebrated victory over the Carthaginians at Himera, 
and governed the people with lenity and juſtice; for 
which his memory was ſtil] cheriſhed and honoured, 
If the ſame ſcrutiny were made into all ſtatues, I do 
not know whether many would continue in being. 
(r) Hiſtory has preſerved another ſentence paſſed al. 
ſo in regard to a ſtatue, but of a very different kind, 
The fact is curious, and will excuſe a digreſſion. Ni. 
con, a champion of * Thaſos, had been crowned four- 
teen hundred times victor in the ſolemn games of 
Greece. A man of that merit could not fail of be- 
ing envied. After his death, one of his competitors 
inſulted his ſtatue, and gave it ſeveral blows ; to re- 


'venge perhaps thoſe he had formerly received from 
him it repreſented, 
that outrage, fell from its height upon the perſon that 
inſulted it, and killed him. The ſon of him who 


But the ſtatue, as if ſenſible of 


had been cruſhed to death, proceeded juridically a- 


gainſt the ſtatue, as guilty of homicide, and puniſh- 


able by the law of Draco. That famous legiſlator 
of Athens, to inſpire a greater horror for the guilt 


of murder, had ordained that even the inanimate 
things ſhould be deſtroyed, which ſhould occaſion the 
death of a man by their fall. 
-formably to this law, decreed that the ſtatue ſhould be 
thrown into the ſea. But ſome years after,” being al- 


The Thaſians, con- 


| 5 A Suidas in Nixar. Pauſan, I, 6. p. 364. 5 
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flicted with a great famine, and having conſulted the 


oracle of Delphos, they cauſed it to be taken out © 


the ſea, and rendered new honours to it. | 


-- Syracuſe being raiſed in a manner from the grave, 
and people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Ti- 
moleon, defirous of freeing the other cities of Sicily, 
and finally to extirpate tyranny and tyrants out of it, 
began his march with his army. He compelled Ice- 
tas to renounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, 
obliged him to demoliſh his forts, and to live as a 
private perſon in the city of the Leontines. Leptinus, 
tyrant of Apollonia, and of ſeveral other cities and 
fortreſſes, ſeeing himſelf in danger of being taken by 
force, ſurrendered himſelf. Timoleon ſpared his life, 
and ſent him to Corinth, For he thought nothing 
more great and honourable, than to let all Greece fee 
the tyrants of Sicily in a ſtate of humiliation, and 
living like exiles. | Tort 

He returned afterwards to Syracuſe, to regulate the 
government, and to inſtitute ſuch laws as ſhould: be 
moſt important and neceſſary, in conjunction with 
Cephalus and Dionyſius, two legiſlators ſent to him 
by the Corinthians: for he had not the weakneſs to 
defire unlimited power, and fole adminiſtration. But 
on his departure, that the troops in his pay might get 
ſomething for themſelves, and to keep them in ex- 
erciſe at the ſame time, he ſent them under the com- 
mand of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places 
ſubject to the Carthaginians. Thoſe troops brought 
over ſeveral cities from the Barbarians, lived always 
in abundance, made much booty, and returned with 
conſiderable ſums of money, which was of great ſer- 


vice in the ſupport of the war. ; 


(s) About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at 
Lilybæum, under Aſdrubal and Amilcar, with an ar- 
my of ſeventy thouſand men, two hundred ſhips of 
war, a thouſand tranſports laden with machines, arm- 
ed chariots, horſes, ammunition, and proviſions. They 

(s) Plut. in Timol, p. 248 & 255. 


Vol. V. propoſed 
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propoſed no leſs than the entire expulſion of the Greeks. 


out of Sicily. Timoleon did not think fit to wait 
their advancing, and though he could raiſe only ſix 
or ſeven thouſand men, ſo great was the people's ter- 
ror, he marched with that ſmall body of troops againſt 


the formidable army of the enemy, and obtained a ce- 


lebrated victory near the river Crimeſus; an account 
of which may be found in the hiſtory of the Cartha- 


ginians (z). Timoleon returned to Syracuſe amidſt 


ſhouts of joy and univerſal applauſes. 


He had before effected the conqueſt and reduction 


of the Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, 
nor taken from them their tyrannical diſpoſition, 


They united together, and formed a powerful league 


againſt him. Timoleon immediately took the field, 
and ſoon put a final end to their hopes. He made 


them all ſuffer the juſt puniſhment their revolt de- 


ſerved. Icetas, amongſt others, with his ſon were 
put to death as tyrants and traitors. His wife and 
daughters, having been fent to Syracuſe and preſented 
to the people, were alſo ſentenced to die, and execu- 
ted accordingly. The people, without doubt, deſign- 
ed to avenge Dion their firſt deliverer by that decree. 
For it was the fame Icetas, who had cauſed Arete, 
Dion's wife, his ſiſter Ariſtomache, and his ſon an in- 
fant, to be thrown into the ſea. | 


Virtue is ſeldom or never without envy, Two ac- 


cuſers ſummoned Timoleon to anſwer for his condud 
before the judges, and having aſſigned him a certain 
day for his appearance, demanded ſureties of him, 
The people expreſſed great indignation againſt ſuch 2 
proceeding, and would have difpenſed with ſo great a 
man's obſerving the uſual formalities; which he ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed, giving for his reaſon; that all he had un- 


dertaken had no other principle, than that the laws 


might have their due courſe, He was accuſed of mal 


verſation during his command of the army. Timo 


leon, without giving himſelf the trouble to refute thol 
() Vol. I. f i 7 > CAL off 9590 . ; 
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calumnies, only replied, that he thanked the gods, 
46 who had heard his prayers, and that he at length 
&« ſaw the Syracuſans enjoy an entire liberty of ſay- 
$ ing every thing; a liberty -abſolutely unknown to 
them under the tyrants, but which it was juſt to 
«© confine within due bounds.” 
That great man had given Syracuſe wiſe laws, had 
purged all Sicily of the tyrants which had ſo long in- 
feſted it, had re-eftabliſhed peace and ſecurity univer- 
fally, and ſupplied the cities ruined by the war with 
the means of re-inſtating themſelves. After ſuch glo- 
rious actions which had acquired him an unbounded 
credit, he quitted his authority to live in .retirement. 
The Sy racuſans had given him the beſt houſe in the 
city in gratitude for his great ſervices, and another 
very fine and agreeable one in the country, where he 
generally reſided with his wife and children, whom 

had: ſent for from Corinth ; for he did not return 
thither, and Syracuſe was become his country, He 
had the wiſdom in reſigning every thing to abſtract 
himſelf entirely alſo from envy, which never fails to 
attend exalted ſtations, and pays no reſpe& to merit, 
however great and ſubſtantial, He ſhunned the rock, 
on which the greateſt men, through an inſatiate luſt 
of honours and power, are often ſhipwrecked ; that 
is by engaging to the end of their lives in new cares 
and-troubles, of which age renders them incapable, 
and by "chooſing rather to ſink under, than to lay 
down, the weight of them “. : 
Timoleon, who knew all the value of a + noble and 
Norious leiſure, acted in a different manner. He paſ- 
{ed the reſt of his life as a private perſon, enjoy ing 
the grateful ſatis faction of ſeeing ſo many cities, and 
ſuch a numerous people indebted to him for their hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity, But he was always reſpected 
and conſulted as the common oracle of Sicily. Nei- 
ther treaty of peace, inſtitution of law, diviſion of 
* Malunt deficere quam deſinere. Quintil. 
1 Otium cum dignitate. Cic. 1 | 
708 | 2 
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land, nor regulation of government ſeemed well done, 


the loſs of ſight. 


they ſhould ſend to Corinth for a general. 
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if Timoleon had not been conſulted, and put the laſt 


hand to it. | 


His age was tried with a. very ſenſible afffiction, 
which he ſupported with aſtoniſhing patience ; it was 
T hat accident, far from leſſening 
him in the conſideration and regard of the people, 


ſerved only to augment them. The Syracuſans did 
not content themſelves with paying him frequent vi. 
| fits, they conducted all ſtrangers, both in town and 


country, to ſee their benefactor and deliverer. When 
they had any important affair to deliberate upon in the 
aſſembly of the people, they called him in to their 
aſſiſtance, who came thither in a chariot drawn by 
two horſes, which croſſed the public place to the the- 


atre; and in that manner he was introduced' into the 
aſſembly amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of joy 


of the whole people. After he had given his opinion, 


which was always religiouſly obſerved, his domeſtics 


re-· conducted him croſs the theatre, followed by all the 
Citizens beyond the gates with continual ſhouts of joy 


and clapping of hands. 
He had till greater honours paid to him after his 


death. Nothing was wanting that could add to the 


magnificence of the proceſſion, which followed hi 


bier, of which the tears that were ſhed, and the blei- 


ſings uttered, by every body in honour of his memo- 
ry, were the nobleſt ornament. Thoſe tears were 
neither the effect of cuſtom and the formality of 


mourning, nor exacted by public decree, but flowed 
from a native ſource, ſincere affection, lively grati 
tude, and inconſolable ſorrow. A law was alſo made, 
that annually for the future upon the day of his death 
the muſic and gymnic games ſhould be celebrated with 
'horſe-races in honour' of him. But what was ſtil 
-more honourable for the memory of that great man, 


was the decree of the Syracuſan people; that when 
ever Sicily ſhould be engaged in a war with foreigners 
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I do not know, that hiſtory has any thing more 
t and accompliſhed than what it ſays of Timo- 
kon. I ſpeak not only of his military exploits and 
the happy ſucceſs of all his undertakings. Plutarch 
obſerves a characteriſtic in them, which diſtinguiſhes 
Timoleon from all the great men of his times, and 
makes uſe, upon that occaſion, of a very remarkable 
compariſon. There is, ſays he, in painting and poe- 
try, pieces which are excellent in themſelves, and 
which at the firſt view may be known to be the 
works of a maſter; but ſome of them denote their 
having coſt abundance of pains and application; 
whereas in others an eaſy and native grace is ſeen, 
which adds exceedingly to their value, and amongſt 
the latter, he places the poems of Homer. There is 
ſomething of this ſort occurs, when we compare the 
great actions of Epaminondas and Ageſilaus with thoſe 
of Timoleon. In the former, we find them execu- 
ted with force and innumerable difficulties; but in 
the latter, there is an eaſineſs and facility, which di- 
ſtinguiſn them as the work, not of fortune, but of 
virtue, which fortune ſeems to have taken pleaſure in 
ſeconding. It is Plutarch who ſtill ſpeaks. _ 
But not to mention his military actions; what I 
admire moſt in Timoleon, is his warm and diſinte- 
reſted paſſion for the public good, and his reſerving 
only for himſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing others happy 
by his ſervices; his extreme remoteneſs from ambition 
and haughtineſs; his honourable retirement into the 
country; his modeſty, moderation, and indifference 
for the honours paid him; and what is ſtill more un- 
common, his. averſion for all flattery, and even juſt 
praiſes, When * ſomebody extolled in his preſence, 
his wiſdom, valour, and glory in having expelled the. 
tyrants, he made no anſwer, but that he thought him- 


potiimim ducem eſſe voluiſſent, 
Nihil enim rerum humanarum fi- 
ne deorum numine agi putabat. 


Cor. Nep. in Timol. c. 4. 
od, 


** Cum ſuas laudes audiret præ- 
dicari, nunquam aliud dixit, quam 

in ea re maximas diis gratias 
agere et habere, quod, cum Sicili- 
am recreare conſtituiſſent, tum ſe 


ſelf 
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ſelf obliged to expreſs his gratitude to the a! who 


having decreed to reſtore peace and liberty to Sicily, 
had vouchſa ed to make choice of him in preference 


to all others for ſo honourable a miniſtration: for he 
was fully perſuaded, that all human events are puided 
and diſpoſed by the ſecret decrees of divine providence, 
What a treaſure, ' what an n for a ſtate, is 


ſuch a minifter ! 


For the better andere his rake,” we have 


wnly to compare the condition of Syracuſe under T. 
moleon, with its ſtate under the two Dionyſius's. It 
is the ſame city, inhabitants and people : but how 
different is it under the different governments we ſpeak 
of ! The two tyrants had no thoughts but of making 
themſelves feared, and of depreſſing their ſubjects to 
render them more paſhve. They were terrible in ef- 
fect, as they defired to be, but at the fame time de- 
reſted and abhorred, and had more to fear from their 
ſubjects, than their ſubjects from them. Timoleon 
on the contrary, who looked upon himſelf as the fa- 
ther of the Sy racuſan people, and who had no thoughts 
but of making them happy, enjoyed the refined plea- 
ſure of being beloved and revered as a parent by his 
children: and he was remembred amongſt them with 
bleflings, becauſe they could not reflect upon the peace 
and felicity they enjoyed, without calling to mind at 


the ſame time the wiſe legiſlator, to whom they were 


| indebted for thoſe define bleſſings, | 
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FR 
74 HIS book contains principally the hiſtory of 


two very illuſtrious generals of the Thebans, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, the deaths of 
Ageſilaus king of Sparta, and of Artaxerxes Mnemon 


king of Perſia. 


SECT. I. State of Greece from the treaty of Antalci- 
des. The Lacedæmonians declare war againſt the 

city of Olynthus. They ſeize by fraud and violence 
upon the citadel of Thebes, Olynthus ſurrenders. 


(a) PHE peace of Antalcides, of which mention 
has been made in the third chapter of the 
ninth book, had given the Grecian ſtates great mat- 
ter of diſcontent and diviſion. In effect of that trea- 
ty, the Thebans had been obliged to abandon the ci- 
ties of Bœotia, and to let them enjoy their liberty; 


and the Corinthians to withdraw their garriſon from 


Argos, which by that means became free. and inde- 
pendent. The Lacedæmonians, who were the au- 
thors and executors of this treaty, ſaw their power 
extremely augmented by it, and were induſtrious to 
make farther additions to it. They compelled the 
Mantinæans, againſt whom they pretended to have 
many cauſes of complaint in the laſt war, to demo- 


liſh the walls of their city, and to inhabit four diffe- 


rent places, as they had done before. 

( The two kings of Sparta, Ageſipolis and Age- 
ſilaus were of quite different characters, and as oppo» 
lite in their opinions upon the preſent ſtate of affairs, 


(a) A. M. 3617. Ant. J. C. 387. Xenoph, hiſt, Græc. I. 5. 
8 14 The 
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The firſt, who was naturally inclined to peace, and a das, 

ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, was for having Sparta, al- whic 
_ready much exclaimed againſt for the treaty of Antal- he al 
cides, ſuffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, callec 
according to the tenor of that treaty, and not diſturb him 
their tranquillity through an unjuſt deſire of extending alliar 


their dominions. The other on the contrary, reſtleſs, I, out | 
active, and full of great views of ambition and con- Olyn 
queſt, breathed nothing but war. | gener 
(c) At the ſame time, deputies arrived at Sparta m1 
from Acanthus and Apollonia, two very conſiderable arrive 


cities of Macedonia, in reſpect to Olynthus a city of the C 
Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, originally of Chalcis nius 2 
in Eubcea. (d) Athens, after the victories of Salamin nls o. 
and Marathon, had conquered many places on the were 
fide of Thrace, and even in Thrace itſelf. T' hoſe who | 
Cities threw off the yoke, as ſoon as Sparta, at the to thi 
concluſion of the Peloponneſian war, had ruined the public 
power of Athens. Olynthus was of this number, ty. 
The deputies of Acanthus and Apollonia repreſented and v 
in the general aſſembly of the allies, that Olynthus, I whole 
fituate in their neighbourhood, daily improved in tail. b 
ſtrength in an extraordinary manner ; that it perpetu- was 2 
ally extended its dominions by new conqueſts ; that it betwe 
obliged all the cities round about to ſubmit to it, and EP) 
to enter into its meaſures; and was upon the point of des ap 
concluding an alliance with the Athenians and The- the cir 
bans. The affair being taken into conſideration, it Iſmen. 
was unanimouſly reſolved, that it was neceſſary to 8 
declare war againſt the Olynthians. It was agreed, more 
that the allied cities ſhould furniſn ten thouſand troops, of Th 
with liberty, to ſuch as deſired it, to ſubſtitute mo- duce ( 
ney, at the rate of three oboli (e) a day for each fycceſ: 
foot ſoldier, and four times as much for the horſe, I pang... 
The Lacedzmonians, to Joſe no time, made their bear a 
troops march directly, under the command of Euda- on his 
midas, who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phebi- ; 
le) A. M. 3621. Ant. J. C. 383. (d) Diod. I. 15. p. 554, 14. 
556. (e) Five- pence. a | * 
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das, his brother, might have the leading of thoſe 
which were to follow, and join him ſoon after. When 
he arrived in that part of Macedonia, which is alſo 
called Thrace, he garriſoned ſuch places as applied to 
him for that purpoſe, ſeized upon Potidea, a city in 
alliance with the Olynthians, which ſurrendered with- 
out making any defence, and began the war againſt 
Olynthus, though ſlowly, as it was neceſſary for a 
eneral to act before his troops were all aſſembled. 

 (f) Phzbidas began his march ſoon after, and being 
arrived near "Thebes, encamped without the walls near 
the Gymnaſium or public place of exerciſe, Iſme- 
nius and Leontides, both Polemarchs, that is, gene- 
rals of the army, and ſupreme magiſtrates of Thebes, 
were at the head of two different factions. The firſt, 
who had engaged Pelopidas in his party, was no friend 
to the Lacedæmonians, nor they to him; becauſe he 
publickly declared for popular government and liber- 
ty. The other on the contrary favoured an oligarchy, 
and was ſupported by the Lacedæmonians with their 
whole intereſt. I am obliged to enter into this de- 
tail, becauſe the event I am going to relate, and which 
was a conſequence of it, occaſions the important war 
between the Thebans and Spartans. 

This being the ſtate of affairs at Thebes, Leonti- 
des applied to Phzbidas, and propoſed to him to ſeize 
the citadel, called Cadmæa, to expel the adherents of 
Iſmenius, and to give the Lacedzmonians poſſeſſion of 
it. He repreſented to him, that nothing could be 
more glorious for him, than to make himſelf maſter 
of Thebes, whilſt his brother was endeavouring to re- 
duce Olynthus ; that he would thereby facilitate the 
ſucceſs of his brother's enterprize ; and that the The- 
bans, who had prohibited their citizens by decree to 
bear arms againſt the Olynthians, would not fail, up- 
on his making himſelf maſter of the citadel, to ſupply 


JA. M. 3622. Ant. J. C. 382. Xenopb. p. 5 56—5 58. Plut. in 
„p. 608, 609. Id. in Pelop. p. 280, Diod, I. 15. P. 341, 342» 
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him with whatever number of horſe and foot he ſhould der: 
think proper, for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. pul: 
Phæbidas, who had much ambition and little con- yr 
duct, and who had no other view than to ſignalize cult 
himſelf by ſome extraordinary action, without examin- bef 
ing the conſequences, ſuffered himſelf to be eaſily per- e 
ſuaded. Whilſt the Thebans, entirely ſecure under WR 
the treaty of peace lately concluded by the Grecian 1355 
ſtates, celebrated the feaſts of Ceres, and expected Wr 
nothing leſs than ſuch an act of hoſtility, Phæbidas, || **." 
conducted by Leontides, took poſſeſſion of the citadel. n 
The ſenate was then ſitting. Leontides went to ther 
them, and declared, that there was nothing to be fupr 
feared from the Lacedæmonians, who had entered the and 
Citadel ; that they were only the enemies of thoſe, * 
who were for diſturbing the public tranquillity; that as ſom 
for himſelf, by the power his office of Polemarch gave fia's 
him of confining whoever caballed againſt the ſtate, tha 
he ſhould put Iſmenius into a place of ſecurity, who A tr 
factiouſly endeavoured to break the peace. He was Sight 
ſeized accordingly, and carried to the citadel, The EMA 
party of Tſmenius ſeeing their chief a priſoner, and ap- only 
prehending the utmoſt violence for themſelves, quit- diere 
ted the city with precipitation, and retired to Athens, of p 
to the number of four hundred and upwards, They alwa 
were ſoon after baniſhed by a public decree, Pelo- WERE 
pidas was of the number; but Epaminondas remained at 12 4 
Thebes unmoleſted; being diſregarded as a man en- B 
tirely devoted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, who did not . 
inter meddle in affairs of ſlate ; and alſo from his po- dom 
verty, which left no room to fear any thing from abou 
him. A new Polemarch was nom inated in the room conſi 
of Iſmenius, and Leontides went to Lacedæ mon. — 
The news of Phæbidas's enterprize, who at a time ſolve 

of general peace had taken poſſeſſion of a citadel by 2 


force, upon which he had no claim or right, had oc- 2 
eaſioned great murmurings and complaints. Such eſ- eitad 


| pecially as oppofed Ageſilaus, who was ſufpeRed of 
Raving ſhared in the ſcheme, demanded by whoſe or- (z) 
| | dens 
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ders Phæbidas had committed ſo ſtrange a breach of 
public faith. Ageſilaus, who well knew that thoſe 
warm reproaches were aimed at him, made no diffi- 
culty of fut s Phebidas, and declared openly, and 
before all the world. That the action ought to be 
6 conſidered in itſelf, in order to underſtand whether 
“% it were uſeful or not; that whatever was ex pedi- 
« ent for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but 
„ commanded to act upon his own authority, and 
& without waiting the orders of any body.” Strange 


principles to be advanced by a perſon, who upon o- 


ther occaſions had maintained, that ju/tice was the 
ſupreme of virtues, and that without :t, valour itſelf, 
and every other great quality, were uſeleſs and unavail- 
ing. It is the ſame man that made anſwer, when 
ſomebody i in his preſence magnified the king of Per- 
fla's grandeur; He, whom you call the great king, in 
that is he greater than me, unleſs he be more juſt ? 
A truly noble and admirable maxim, THAT Jus- 
TICE MUST BE THE RULF, OF WHATEVER Ex- 
EIS AND 1s GreaT! But a maxim that he had 
only in his mouth, and which all his actions contra- 
dicted ; conformable to the principle of the generality 


of politicians, who imagine, that a ftateſman ought 


always to have juſtice in his mouth, but never loſe an 
occaſion of violating it for the advantage of his coun- 
try. 

17 Buy let us now hear the ſentence, which the 
auguſt aſſembly of Sparta, ſo renowned for the wiſ- 
dom of its counſels and the equity of its decrees, is 
about to pronounce, The affair being maturely 
conſidered, the whole diſcuſſed at large, and the 


manner. of it ſet in its full light, the aſſembly re- 


ſolved, that Phæbidas ſhould be deprived of his 
command, and fined an hundred thouſand drach- 
ma's (g) ; but that they ſhould continue to hold the 
eitade}, and keep a good garriſon in it. What a 
ſtrange contradiction was this, ſays Polybius (Y), what 


g) About 2020 pound ſterling. ( Lib, 4. p. 196. Je 
| : a Ull- 
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a diſregard of all juſtice and reaſon ! to puniſh the 


criminal, and approve the crime; and not only to 


approve the crime tacitly, and without having any 
ſhare in it, but to ratify it by the public authority, 
and continue it in the name of the ſtate for the ad- 
vantages ariſing from it! But this was not all; com- 
miſſioners, appointed by all the cities in alliance with 
Sparta, were diſpatched to the citadel of Thebes to try 
Iſmenius, upon whom they paſſed ſentence of death, 
which was immediately executed. Such flagrant in- 
juſtice ſeldom remains unpuniſhed. To act in ſuch a 
manner, ſays Polybius again, is neither for one's 
country's intereſt, nor one's own. „ 

(i) Teleutias, Ageſilaus's brother, had been ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of Phæbidas to command the reſt of 
the troops of the allies deſigned againſt Olynthus ; 
whither he marched with all expedition. The city 
was ſtrong, and furniſhed with every thing neceſſary 
to a good defence. Several ſallies were made with 
good ſucceſs, in one of which Teleutias was killed, 
The next year king Ageſipolis had the command of 


the army. The campaign paſſed in ſkirmiſhing; 


without any thing deciſive. Ageſipolis died ſoon af- 
ter of a diſeaſe, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Cleombrotus (), who reigned nine years. About 
that time began the hundredth olympiad. Sparta 
made freſh efforts to terminate the war with the Olyn- 
thians. Poly bidas their general preſs'd the ſiege with 
vigour, The place being in want of proviſions, was 
at laſt obliged to ſurrender, and was received by the 
Spartans into the number of their allies, 


(i) Xenoph. I. 5. p. 559—365. Diod, 1, 18. p. 342, 34% 
| ch A. M. 3624. Ant. J. C. 380. 8 f 
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$ecT. II. Sparta's proſperity. Charadter of of two ils 


rious Thebans, Epaminondas and Pelo hg 


latter forms the Ae n of reſtoring the liberty of = 7 


country, Conſpiracy againſt the tyrants wiſely con- 
ducted, and happily executed, The citadel is re- 
taten. 


0 T H E fortune of the Lacedæ monians never ap- 

peared with great ſplendor, nor their power 
more 5 g eſtabliſhed. All Greece was ſubjected 
to them either by force or alliance. They were in 


poſſeſſion of Thebes, a moſt powerful city, and with 


that, of all Bœotia. They had found means to 
humble Argos, and to hold it in dependance. Co- 
rinth was entirely at their devotion, and obeyed their 


orders in every thing. The Athenians, abandoned 


by their allies, and reduced almoſt to their own 
ſtrength, were in no condition to make head againſt 
them. If any city, or people in their alliance, at- 
tempted to abſtract themſelves from their power, an 
immediate puniſhment reduced them to their former 
obedience, and terrified all others from following their 
example. Thus, maſters by ſea and land, all trem- 
bled before them; and the moſt formidable princes, 
as the king of Perſia and the tyrant of Sicily, ſeemed 


to emulate each other in courting their friendſhip and 


alliance. 

A proſperity, foundod | in injuſtice, can be of no 
_ duration, The greateſt blows that were given 
the Spartan power, came from the quarter, where 
they had ated the higheſt injuries, and from whence 
they did not ſeem to have any thing to fear, that is 
to ſay, from Thebes. Two illuſtrious citizens of that 
ſtate. will make, a glorious appearance upon the theatre 
of Greece, and for that reaſon deſerve our notice in 


this place. 
(m) Theſe are Pelopidas and Epaminondas; both 
Y Xenophs p· 565. Diod. p. 334. (u. Plut. in Pelop. 
p r c | | 
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deſcended from the nobleſt families of Thebes. Pelo- 
pidas, nurtured in the greateſt affluence, ahd whilſt 


young, ſole heir of a very rich flouriſhing family, 


employed his wealth from the firſt poſſeſſion of it in 
the relief of ſuch as had occafion for it, and merited 
his favour ; ſhewing in that wiſe uſe of his riches, 
that he was really their maſter, and not their flave, 
For according to Ariftotle's remark repeated by Plu- 
tarch, * moſt men either make no uſe at all of their 
fortunes out of avarice, or abuſe them in bad or tri- 
fling expences. As for Epaminondas, poverty was 
all bis inheritance, in which his honour, and one 
might almoſt fay his joy and delight, conſiſted. He 
was born of poor parents, and conſequently ſamiliari- 
zed from his infancy with poverty, which he made 
more grateſul and eafy to him by his taſte for philo- 
ſophy. Pelopidas, who ſupported a great” number of 
Citizens, never being able to prevail on him to accept 


his offers, and to make uſe of his fortune, reſolved 


to ſhare in the poverty of his friend by making him 
his example, and became the model as well as admi- 
ration of the whole city, from the modeſty of his 
dreſs, and the frugality of his table. | 
(i) If Epaminondas was poor as to the goods of 
fortune, "thoſe of the head and heart made him a moſt 
ample amends. Modeſt, prudent, grave, happy in 
improving occaſions, poſſeſſing in a ſupreme- degree 
the ſcience of war, equally valiant and wiſe, eaſy and 
complaiſant in the commerce of the world, ſuffering 
with ineredible patience the people's, and even his 
friends, ill treatment, utifting with the ardor for mi- 
litary exerciſes a wonderful taſte for ſtudy and the 
fciences, piquing himſelf eſpecially ſo much upon truth 
and fincerity, that he made a ſcruple of telling a lie 
even in jeſt, or for diverfion. Ades veritatis diligent, 
ul ne joca quidem mentiretur. | 8 

85 (n) Cor. Nep. in Epam. c. 3. g | 
Fa, rehab, of e Ap, TO S Ig pomgeneyias ei 
& Twpu;aay us d d,. E 
(o) They 


in which they have a principal ſhare. 
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(e) They were both equally inclined to virtue. But 
Pelopidas was beſt pleaſed with the exerciſes of the 
body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation of the 


mind. For which reaſon, they employed their lei- 


ſure, the one in the palæſtra and the chaſe, the other 
in converſation and the ſtudy of philoſophy. 

But what perſons of ſenſe and judgment muft prin- 
cipally admire in them, and which is rarely found in 
their high rank, is the perfect union and friendſhip, 
that always ſubſiſted between them during the whole 
time they were employed together in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the public affairs, whether in war or peace. 
If we examine the government of Ariftides and The- 
miſtocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and 
Alcibiades, we ſhall find them full of trouble, diſ- 
ſenſion, and debate. The two friends we ſpeak of 
held the firſt offices in the ſtate; all great affairs paſ- 
fed through their hands; every thing was confided to 
their care and authority, In fuch delicate conjunc- 
tures what occaſions of pique and jealouſy generally 
ariſe ? But neither difference of ſentiment, diverſity 


of intereſt, nor the leaſt emotion of envy, ever al- 


tered their union and good underſtanding. The rea- 
ſon of which was, their being founded upon an unalter- 
able principle, that is, upon virtue; which in all their 
actions, ſays Plutarch, occaſioned their having neither 
glory nor riches, fatal. ſources of ſtrife and diviſion, in 
view, but ſolely the public good, and made them de- 
fire not the advancement or honour of their own fa» 
milies, but to render their country more powerful and 
flouriſking. Such are the two illuſtrious men who 
are about to make their appearance, and to give a 
new face to the affairs of Greece, by the great events, 


- o : 


© (p) Leontides, being apprized that the exiles had 
retired to Athens, where they had been well received 
(0) Plut. in Pelop. p. 29. () A. M. 3626. Ant. J. C. 
378. Xenoph. Hi. Gr. I. 5. p- 566—563, Plut. in Pelop. p. 280— 
4 I. de Socrat. gen. p. 586588, & 594—598. Diod. I. T5. p. 
344 —3 4. Cor. Nep. in Pelop. c. 1—4. 7 
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by the people, and were in great eſteem with all peo- 
oh of worth and honour, ſent thither certain unknown 


contrivances of Leontides. 


At the ſame time, the Athenians received letters 


from Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or aſſiſting 
the exiles, and with orders to expel them their city, 


as they were declared common enemies by all the al- 


lies. The humanity and virtue, peculiar and natu- 
ral to the Athenians, made them reject ſo infamous a 
propoſal with horror, They were tranſported with 
the occaſion of expreſſing their gratitude to the The- 
bans for a previous obligation of the ſame nature. For 
the Thebans had contributed moſt to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the popular government at Athens, having 
declared in their favour by a public decree, contrary 
to the prohibition of Sparta ; and it was from Thebes, 
'Thraſybulus ſet out to deliver Athens from the ty- 
ranny of the Thirty. | . 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went 


to all the exiles one after another, of whom Melon 


was the moſt conſiderable. He repreſented to them, 
& That it was unworthy of honeſt men, to content 
« themſelves with having ſaved their own lives, and 
to look with indifference upon their country, en- 
«6 ſlaved and miſerable: That whatever good will the 
s people of Athens might expreſs for them, it was not 
« fit that they ſhould ſuffer their fate to depend upon 


s the decrees of a people, which their natural incon- 


« ſtancy, and the malignity of orators that turned 
c them any way at will, might ſoon alter: That it was 
* neceſſary to hazard every thing after the example 
«© of Thraſybulus, and to ſet before them his intrepid 
c valour and generous fortitude as a model: That, 
ce as he ſet out from Thebes to ſuppreſs and deſtroy 
« the tyrants of Athens, fo they might go from A- 
ce thens to reſtore Thebes its antient liberty.“ 

_ *. This diſcourſe made all the impreſſion upon the ex- 


perſons to aſſaſſinate the moſt conſiderable of them. 
Only Androclildes was killed, all the reſt eſcaping the 
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of the youngeſt of them ſhould venture into the city. 
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iles that could be expected. They ſent privately to 
inform their friends at Thebes of their reſolution, who 
extremely approved their deſign. Charon, one of the 
principal perſons of the city, offered to receive the 
conſpirators into his houſe. Philidas ſound means to 
get himſelf made ſecretary to Archidas and Philip, 
who were then Polemarchs or ſupreme magiſtrates of 
the city. As for Epaminondas, hę had for ſome time 
diligently endeavoured to inſpire the younger The- 
bans by his diſcourſe with a paſſionate deſire to throw 
off the Spartan yoke, () He was ignorant of no- 
thing that had been projected, but he believed, that 
he ought not to have any ſhare in it, becauſe, as he 
ſaid, he could not reſolve to imbrew his hands in the 
blood of his country; foreſeeing that his friends would 
not keep within the due bounds of the enterprize, 
however lawful in itſelf, and that the tyrants would 
not periſh alone ; and convinced beſides, that a citi- 
zen, who ſhould not appear to have taken either par- 
ty, would have it -in his power to influence the peo- 
ple with better effect. | a | 
The day for the execution of the project being fix- 
ed, the exiles thought proper, that Pherenicus, with 
all the conſpirators, ſhould ſtop at Thriaſium, a little 
town not far from Thebes, and that a ſmall number 


Twelve perſons of the beſt families of Thebes, all u- 
nited by a ftrit and faithful friendſhip with each o- 
ther, though competitors for glory and honour, offer- 
ed themſelves for this bold enterprize. Pelopidas was 
of this number. After having embraced their com- 
panions, and diſpatched a meſſenger to Charon to give 
him notice of their coming, they ſet out dreſt in mean 
habits, carrying hounds with them, and poles in their 
hands for pitching of nets, that ſuch as they met on 
the way might have no ſuſpicion of them, and take 
them only for hunters, that had wandered after their 
game, | _ Pty. 
2) Plut. de gen, Socrat. p. 594. 35 
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Their meſſenger being arrived at Thebes, and hav- 
ing informed Charon, that they were ſet out, the 
approach of danger did not alter his ſentiments, and 
as he wanted neither courage nor honour, he prepared 


his houſe for their reception. 


One of the conſpirators, who was no bad man, 
loved his country, and would have ſerved the exiles 
with all his power, but had neither the reſolution 
nor conſtancy neceſſary for ſuch an enterprize, and 
could think of nothing but difficulties and obſtacles, that 
preſented themſelves in crowds to his imagination : much 
diſordered with the proſpect of danger, this perſon re- 
tired into his houſe without ſaying any thing, and diſ- 
patched one of his friends to Js and Pelopidas, to 
deſire them to defer their enterprize, and return to 
Athens till a more favourable opportunity, Happily 
that friend, not firding his horſe's bridle, and loting 
a great deal of time in quarrelling with his wife, was 
prevented from going. 

Pelopidas and his companions, ditguited like pea⸗ 
ſants, and having ſeparated from each other, entered 
the city at different gates towards the cloſe of day, 
It was then early in the winter, the North wind blew, 
and the ſnow fell; which contributed to conceal them, 
every body keeping within doors upon account of the 


cold weather; befides which, it gave them an oppor- 


tunity of covering their — Some, who were in 
the ſecret, received and conducted them to Charon's 
houſe ; where, of exiles and others, their whole num- 
ber amounted to forty-eight. 

Philidas, ſecretary to the * Boeotarchs, who was in 
the plot, had ſometime before invited Archias and his 
companions to ſupper, promiſing them an exquiſite 
repaſt, and the company of ſome of the fineſt women 
in the city. The gueſts being met at the appointed 
om they ſate down to table. They had been free 


 *® The magiſtrates and generals, tarchs, that is te ſay,” commanders 
who were charged with the govern- or n f Baotia, © 
ment of Thebes, were called Bae 


with 
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with the glaſs, and were almoſt drunk, when it was 
whiſpered about, but not known where the report be- 
gan, that the exiles were in the city. Philidas, with- 
out ſhewing any concern, did his utmoſt to change 
the diſcourſe. Archias however ſent one of his officers 
to Charon, with orders to come to him immediately. 
It was now late, 'and Pelopidas and the conſpirators 
were preparing to ſet out, and had put on their ar- 
mour and ſwords, when, on a ſudden, they heard a 
knocking at the door. Some body went to it, and 
being told by the officer, that he was come from the 
magiftrates with-orders for Charon to attend them im- 
mediately ; he ran to him half out of his wits to ac- 
quaint him with that terrible meſſage. They all 
concluded, that the conſpiracy was diſcovered, and 
believed themſelves loſt, before it would be poſſible 
to execute any thing worthy their cauſe and valour, 
However, they were all of opinion that Charon ſhould 
obey the order, and prefent himſelf with an air of 
aſſurance to the magiſtrates, as void of fear, and un- 
conſcious of offence. i ORD 7 
Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers 
which threatned only himſelf; but at that time, ter- 
rified for his friends, and apprehending alfo, that he 
ſhould be ſuſpected of ſome treachery, if ſo many 
brave citizens, whom he had received into his hou 

ſhould be deftroyed, he went to his-wife's apartment, 
and fetched his only fon of fifteen years old at moſt, 
who in beauty and ſtrength excelled all the youths of 
his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, 
faying at the ſame time, „If you difcover that I 
“ have betrayed you, and have been guilty of trea- 
© chery upon this occaſion, revenge yourſelves on 
% me in this my only ſon, whom, as dear as he is 


« to me, I abandon to you, and kt him fall a vic- 


« tim without mercy to his father's perhdy.” “ 
Theſe expreffions wounded them to the heart; but 


what gave them the moſt ſenſible pain, was his ima» 


gining there was any one amongſt them ſo mean and 
1 ungrateful 
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236 The HisTory of the 
ungrateſul to form to himſelf the leaſt ſuſpicion in re- 


gard to him. They conjured him unanimouſly not 
to leave his ſon with them, but to put him into ſome 


place of ſafety ; that his friends and country might 
not want an avenger, if he ſhould be ſo fortunate to 


eſcape the tyrants, - ** No,“ replied the father, he 


“ ſhall ſtay with you, and ſhare your fate. If he 


“ muſt periſh, what nobler end can he make, than 
with his father and beſt friends? For you, my ſon, 
© exert yourſelf beyond your years, and ſhew a cou- 
„rage, worthy of you and of me. You ſee here 


£ the moſt excellent of the Thebans. Make under 


© ſuch maſters a noble eſſay of glory, and learn to 
« fight, or if it muſt be ſo, to die like them, for 
c liberty. For the reſt, I am not without hopes, for 
< I believe, that the juſtice of our cauſe will draw 
% down the favour and protection of the gods upon 
„us.“ He concluded with a prayer for them, and 
after embracing the conſpirators went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himſelf, and 
to compoſe his looks and voice, that he might not 
appear under any concern. When he came to the 
door of the houſe where the feaſt was kept, Archias 
and Philidas came out to him, and aſked the mean- 
ing of a report, that diſaffected people were arrived in 
the city, and were concealed in ſome houſe. He 
ſeemed aſtoniſhed, and finding by their anſwers to his 
queſtions, that they had no preciſe information of any 
thing, he aſſumed a bolder tone, and ſaid; It is 
„very likely the report you ſpeak of is only a falſe 
© alarm intended to interrupt your mirth: However, 
<< as it ought not te be neglected, I'll go immediate- 
© ly and make the ſtricteſt enquiry poſlible into it.“ 
Philidas praiſed his prudence and zeal ; and carrying 
Archias back into the company, he plunged him again 


— 7 . . 
in the debauch, and continued the entertainment, by 


keeping the gueſts in perpetual expectation of the wo- 
men he had promiſed them. | 
Charon, on his return home, found his friends all 

| prepared, 


4 


8 7 The Greeks eat lying on beds, 
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prepared, not to conquer or to fave their lives, but 
to die gloriouſly, and to ſell themſelves as dear as they 


could. The ſerenity and joy of his looks explained 


beforehand, that they had nothing to fear. He re- 
peated all that had paſs d; after which, they had no 
thoughts but of the inſtant execution of a deſign, to 
which the leaſt delay might occaſion a thouſand ob- 
ſtacles. (+ | | 

In effect, at that very inſtant, happened a ſecond 


ſtorm, far more violent than the firſt, and which 


ſeemed as if it could not poſſibly fail of making the 
enterprize miſcarry. A courier from Athens arrived 
in great haſte with a packet, which contained a cir- 


cumſtantial account of the whole conſpiracy, as was 


afterwards diſcovered. That courier was brought firſt 
to Archias, who was far gone in wine, and breathed 
nothing but pleaſure and the bottle. In giving him 
his diſpatches, he ſaid, My lord, the perſon who 
„ writes you theſe letters, conjures you to read them 


„ immediately, being ſerious affairs. Archias replied 


laughing, Serious affairs to morrow, which words 
were afterwards uſed by the Greeks as a proverb; and 
taking the letters, he put them under + his pillow, 
and continued the converſation and debauch. - 

The conſpirators were at that time in the ſtreets, 
divided into two parties; the one, with Pelopidas at 
their head, marched againſt Leontides, who was not 
at the feaſt; the other againſt Archias, under the 
command of Charon. Theſe had put on women's 
habits over their armour, and crowned themſelves 
with pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely cover- 
ed their faces. When they came to the door of the 
apartment, where the feaſt was kept, the gueſts made 
a great noiſe, and ſet up loud ſhouts of joy. But 
they were told, that the women would not come in, 
till the ſervants were all diſmiſſed, which was done 
immediately. They were ſent to neighbouring houles, 
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where there was no want of wine for their entertain- 
ment. The conſpirators, by this ſtratagem, having 
made themſelves maſters of the field of battle, enter- 
ed ſword. in hand, and ſhewing themſelves in their 
true colours, put all the gueſts to the ſword, and with 
them the magiſtrates, who were full of wine, and in 


no condition to defend themſelves. Pelopidas met 


with more reſiſtance, Leontides, who was aſleep in 
bed, awaked with the noiſe that was made, and ri- 


ſing immediately, armed himſelf with his ſword, and 
laid ſome of the confpirators at his feet, but was at 


laſt killed himſelf. 45 


This grand affair being executed in this manner 
with ſo much diſpatch and ſucceſs, couriers were im- 


mediately diſpatched to Thriaſium. The doors of 
the priſons were broke open, and five hundred priſo- 
ners let out. The Thebans were called upon to re- 
ſume their liberty, and arms were given to all they 
met. The ſpoils affixed to the portico's were taken 
down, and the armourers and cutlers ſhops broke open 
for that purpoſe. Epaminondas and Gorgidas came 
in arms to join them, with ſome old perſons of great 
eſtimation, whom they had got together. 

The whole city was in great terror and confuſion ; 
the houſes all illuminated with torches, and the ſtreets 
thronged with the multitude paſſing to and fro. The 
people, in'a confternation at what had happened, and 
for want of ſufficient information, waited impatiently 
for the day to know their deſtiny, The Lacedzmo- 
nian captains were therefore thought guilty of a very 
great error in not falling upon them during their dif- 
order; for the garriſon conſiſted of fifteen hundred 


men, beſides three thoufand, who had taken refuge 


in the citadel. Alarmed by the cries they heard, the 
illuminations they ſaw in the houſes, and the tumult 
of the multitude running backwards and forwards, 
they lay ſtill, and contented themſelves with guarding 
the citadel, aſter having ſent couriers to Sparta with 
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the news of what had ne and to demand an 
immediate reinforcement. 

The next day at ſun-riſe the beides arrived Sith 
their arms, and the people were ſummoned to aſſem- 
ble. Epaminondas and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas 
thither, ſurrounded with all their ſacrificers, carry- 


ing in their hands the ſacred bandages and fillets, and 


exhorting the citizens to aſſiſt their country, and to 


join with their gods. At this ſight, the whole aſſem- 


bly roſe up with loud acclamations and clapping of 
hands, and received the conſpirators as their benefac- 
tors and deliverers. The ſane day, eiten Me- 
lon, and Charon were elected Bœotarchs. 
- Soon after the exiles, arrived five thouſand foot, 
and five hundred horſe, ſent by the Athenians ta Pe- 
lopidas, under the command of Demophoon. Thoſe 
troops, - with others which joined them from all the 
cities of Bœotia, compoſed an army of twelve thou- 
fand foot, and as many horſe, and without loſs of 
time beſieged the citadel, that it might be taken be- 
fore relief could come from Sparta. 

The beſieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of 
a ſpeedy ſuccour, and ſeemed reſolved rather to die 
than Rds the place; at leaſt, the Lacedæmoni- 
ans were of that opinion: but they were not the 
greateſt number of the garriſon, - When proviſions 
began to fall ſhort, and famine to preſs them; the reſt 
of the troops obliged the Spartans to ſurrender. The 
garriſon had their lives granted them, and were per- 


mitted to retire whither they thought fit. They were 


ſcarce marched out, when the aid arrived, The La- 
cedæmonians found Cleombrotus at Megara, at the 
head of a powerful army, which, with a little more 


expedition might have ſaved the eitadel. But this 


was not the firſt time the natural ſlowneſs of the La- 
cedæmonians had occaſioned the miſcarriage of their 
enterprizes. The three commanders who had capi- 
tulated were tried. Two of tbem were puniſhed 
with death, and the third had ſo great a fine laid upon 


him, 
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him, Sat not being able to pay it, he baniſhed him- 


ſelf from Peloponneſus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, 
the moſt memorable that ever was executed by ſur. 
prize and ſtratagem. Plutarch with reaſon compares 
it to that of Thraſybulus. Both exiles, deſtitute in 
themſelves of all reſource, and reduced to implore a 
foreign ſupport, form the bold deſign of attacking a 
formidable power with an handful of men; and over- 
coming all obſtacles to their enterprize ſolely by their 
valour, had each of them the good fortune to deliver 
their country, and to change the face of its affairs en- 
tirely. For the Athenians were indebted to T hraſy- 
bulus for that ſudden and happy change, which free- 
ing them from the oppreſſion they groaned under, 
not only reſtored their liberty, but with it their an- 
tient ſplendor, and put them into a condition to hum- 
ble, and make Sparta, tremble in their turn. We 
all fee in like manner, that the war which reduced 
the pride of Sparta, and deprived it of the empire by 
ſea and land, was the work of this ſingle night, in 
which pelopidas, without taking either citadel or for- 
treſs, and entering only one of twelve into a private 
Houſe, unlooſed and broke the chains impoſed by 
the Lacedæmonians on all the other ſtates of Greece, 
An che e im nen ever to produce ſuch 


An 


8 ECT. III. Sphodrias the Lacedæmonian forms a de- 
 fign againſt the Piræus without ſucceſs. The Athe- 
nians declare for the Thebans. Skirmiſbes between 
the latter and the Lacedemonians, 


00 T HE Lacedzmonians, after the injury they 
pretended to have received by the enterprize 


. A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 377. Xenoph. I. 5. p 68— 2. 
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of Pelopidas, did not continue quiet, but applied them- 
ſelves in earneſt to their revenge. Ageſi laus, rightly 
judging an expedition of that kind, of which the end 
was to ſupport tyrants, would not reflect much ho- 


nour upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who had late- 


ly ſucceeded king Ageſipolis; under pretence that his 
great age diſpenſed with his undertaking it. Cleom- 
brotus entered Bœotia with his army. The firſt 
campaign was not vigorous, and terminated in com- 


mitting ſome ravages in the country; after which, 


the king retired, and detaching part of his troops to 
Sphodrias, who commanded at Theſpiæ, returned to 
Sparta. f 

be Athenians, who did not think themſelves in 
a condition to make head againſt the Lacedæmonians, 
and were afraid of the conſequences, in which their 
league with the Thebans was likely to engage them, 
repented their having entered into it, and renounced it. 
Thoſe, who perſiſted to adhere to the Theban party, 
were ſome impriſoned, ſome put to death, others ba- 
niſhed, and the rich ſeverely ined. The Theban af, 
fairs ſeemed almoſt deſperate; not having any alliance 
to ſupport them. Pelopidas and Gorgidas were then 


at the head of them, and were ſtudious of finding 


means to embroil the Athenians with the Lacedæ mo- 
nians; and this was the ſtratagem they contrived, 
Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Theſpiæ 


with a body of troops, to receive and protect ſuch of 


the Bœotians as ſhould revolt againſt Thebes. He 
had acquired ſome reputation amongſt the ſoldiery, 


and wanted neither courage nor ambition ; but he 


was raſh, ſuperficial, full of himſelf, and conſequent- 
ly apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and Gor- 
gidas ſent privately a merchant of his own acquaint- 
ance to kim, with the offer, as from himſelf, of a 
conſiderable ſum of money, and with inſinuations ſtill 
more agreeable to him than money, as they flattered 
his vanity. ** After having repreſented to him, that 
sone of his meritand reput ation ought to form ſome 
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« great enterprize to immortalize his name; he pro. 
& poſed to him the ſeizing of the Pirzus by ſurprize, 
cc when the Athenians had no expectation of ſuch an 
e attempt: He added, that nothing could be more 
« prateful to the Lacedemonians, than to ſee them- 
6. ſelves. maſters of Athens; and that the Thebans, en- 
% raged at the Athenians, whom they conſidered as 
« traytors and deſerters, would lend them no afliſt- 
. 
Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and en- 
vy ing the glory of Phæbidas, who, in his ſenſe, had 
rendered himſelf renowned and illuſtrious by his un- 
juſt attempt upon Thebes, conceived it would be a 
much more ſhining and glorious exploit to ſeize the 
Piræus of his own accord, and deprive the Athenians 
of their great power at ſea, by an unforeſeen attack 
by land. He undertook the enterprize therefore with 
great joy; which was neither leſs unjuſt nor leſs horrid 
than that of the Cadmea, but not executed with the ſame 
boldneſs and fucceſs. For having ſet out in the night 
from Theſpiæ, with the view of ſurprizing the Pi- 
ræus before light, the day-break overtook him in the 
plain of Thriaſium near Eleuſis, and finding himſelf 
diſcovered, he returned ſhamefully to Theſpiæ with 
ſome booty which he had taken. 
The Athenians immediately ſent ambaſſadors with 
their complaints to Sparta. T hoſe ambaſſadors found, 
that the Lacedemonians had not waited their arrival 
to accuſe Sphodrias, but had already cited him before 
the council to anſwer for his conduct. He was 2. 
fraid to obey that ſummons, having juſt reaſon to ap- 
prehend the iſſue of a trial, and the reſentment of hi 
country. He had a fon, who had contracted a ſtrid 
and tender friendſhip with the ſon of Ageſilaus. T'te 
latter ſollicited his father ſo earneſtly, or rather tor- 
mented him with ſuch extreme importunity and per- 
ſeverance, that he could not refuſe Sphodrias his pro- 
tection, and got him fully abſolved. Ageſilaus was 
»little delicate, as we have ſeen already, in 
259 92 os jiuſtice, 
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pro. juſtice, when the ſervice of his friends was in queſtion. 
Irize, He was beſides, of all mankind, the moſt tender and 
chan £ indulgent father to his children, It is reported of him, 
more that when they were little, he would play with them, 
hem- and divert himſelf with riding upon a ſtick amongſt 
s, en- them; and that having been ſurprized by a friend in 
ed as that action, he deſired him not to tell any body of it 
aſſiſt- till he himſelf was a father. 
(s) The unjuſt ſentence paſſed in favour of Spho- 
d en- drias by the Spartans, exceedingly incenſed the Athe- 
had nians, and determined them to renew their alliance 
s un- with Thebes immediately, and to aſſiſt them with all 
be a their power. They fitted out a fleet, and gave the 
e the command of it to Timotheus, ſon of the illuſtrious Co- 
enians non, whoſe reputation he well ſuſtained by his own 
attack valour and exploits, It was he, whom his enemies, 
e with in envy of the glory he had acquired by his great ac- 
horrid] tions, painted ſleeping with the goddeſs Fortune at 
e ſame ſ his feet taking towns in nets for him (:): But upon 
night this occaſion he proved that he was not afleep. Af- 
ne Pi- ter having ravaged the coaſt of Laconia, he attacked 
in the the iſle of Corcyra (2), which he took. He treated 
nimſelf the inhabitants with great humanity, and made no al- 
with feration in their liberty or laws, which very much in- 
| clined the neighbouring cities in favour of Athens, The 
s with Spartans on their ſide made powerful preparations for 
found, the war, and were principally intent upon retaking 
arrival} Corcyra, Its happy ſituation between Sicily and 
before Greece rendered that ifland very important. They 
was a therefore engaged Dionyſus the tyrant in the expe- 
to ap- dition, and demanded aid of him. In the mean time 
t of h they diſpatched their fleet under Mnaſippus. The 
a ſtrict ] Athenians ſent ſixty fail againſt them to the relief of 
_ Tt Corcyra, under Timotheus at firſt; but ſoon after, 
er to- upon his ſeeming to act too ſlowly, Iphicrates was 
nd per · ¶ ſubſtituted in his place. Mnaſippus having made him- 
Nis pro- ſelf odious to his troops by his haughtineſs, rigour and 
aus W. (. 1. 5. p. 584— 589. Plut. in Ageſ. p. 610, 611. Id. 
D0int of 9 art 5.283. n in Syl. 2 471. (12) Cos, fu, 
Jultice i Nuns” - avarice, 
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avarice, was very ill obeyed by them, and loſt his life 
in an engagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till aſter 


his death, when he received advice, that the Syracu- 


ſan ſquadron of ten gallies approached, which he at- 
tacked ſo ſucceſsfully, that not one of them eſcaped. 
He had demanded, that the orator Calliſtratus, and 
Chabrias one of the moſt renowned captains of his 
time, ſhould be joined in commiſſion with him. Xe- 
nophon admires his wiſdom and greatneſs of ſoul up- 
on that account, in being ſatisfied with appearing to 


| bave occaſion for counſel, and not apprehending to 


ſhare the glory of his victories with others. 
Ageſilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon 
him the command of the troops againſt Thebes. He 
entered Bozotia, where he did abundance of damage 
to the T hebans, not without conſiderable loſs on his 
own ſide, The two armies came every day to blows, 
and were perpetually engaged, though not in formal 
battle, yet in ſkirmiſhes, which ſerved to inſtruct 
the Thebans in the trade of war, and to inſpire them 
with valour, boldneſs, and experience. It is reported 
that the Spartan Antalcides told Agelilaus very juſtly 


upon this head, when he was brought back from Bceo- 


tia much wounded, Ay lord Ageſilaus, you have 4 
fine reward for the leſſons you have given the Thebans 
in the art of war, which, before you taught it them, 
they neither would, nor could learn. It was to prevent 
this inconvenience, that Lycurgus, in one of the three 
laws which he calls Nhetræ, forbad the Lacedæ mo- 
nians to make war often upon the ſame enemy, left 


they ſhould make them too good ſoldiers, by obli- 


ging them to the frequent defence of themſelves. 
Several campaigns paſſed in this manner without 
any thing deciſive on either ſide, Tt was prudent in 


the Theban generals not to hazard a battle hitherto, 


and to give their ſoldiers time to inure and imbolden 
themſelves. When the occaſion was favourable, they 
let them looſe like generous hounds, and after having 
given them a taſte of victory by way of reward, 2 
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called them off, contented with their courage and ala- 
crity. . The principal glory of their ſucceſs and this 
wiſe condu was due to Pelopidas, 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of 
prelude to the battle of Leuctra, added much to his 
reputation, Having failed in his enterprize againſt 
Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedzmonians, 
at his return he found the enemy poſted to intercept 
him near Tegyra. Aſſoon as the T hebans perceived 
them from the defiles, ſomebody run in all haſte to 
Pelopidas and told him, Wie are fallen into the enemy's 


| hands. As replied he, why ſhould we not rather ſay, 


that they are fallen into ours? At the ſame time he 
ordered his cavalry, which were his rear-guard, to 
advance to the front, that they might begin the fight, 
He was aſſured, that his foot, which were only three 
hundred men, and were called the ſacred battalion, 
would break through the enemy, wherever they char- 
ed, though ſuperior in number, as they were by at 
eaſt two thirds, The aſſault began where the gene- 
rals of each party were poſted, and was very rude, 
The two generals of the Lacedæmonians, who had 
charged Pelopidas, were preſently killed ; all that were 
with them being either ſlain or diſperſed, The reft 
of the Lacedemonian troops were ſo daunted, that 


they opened a paſſage for the Thebans, who might 


have marched on to ſave themſelves if they had thought 
fit : But Pelopidas, diſdaining to make uſe of that 
opening for his retreat, advanced againſt thoſe who 
who were ſtill drawn up in battle, and made fo great a: 
flaughter of them, that they were all diſmayed, and 
fled in diſorder, The Thebans did not purſue them 
far, leſt they ſhould be ſurprized. They contented 
themſelves with having broken them, and with mak- 
ing a glorious retreat not inferior to a victory, be- 
cauſe through the enemy diſperſed and defeated, _ 

This little encounter, for it can be called no more, 
was in a manner the ſource of the great actions and 
events we are about to treat of. It had never hap- 
M. 3 pened 
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pened till then in any war, either againſt the Barba- 
rians or Greeks, that the Lacedæmonians had been 
deſeated with the ſuperiority of number on their ſide, 
nor even with equal forces in battle array. For which 
reaſon they were inſupportably proud, and their repu- 
tation alone kept their enemies in awe, who never durſt 
ſhew themſelves in the field before them unleſs ſupe- 
rior in number. They now loft that glory, and the 
Thebans in their turn became the terror and dread 
even of thoſe, who had rendered themſelves ſo uni ver- 
ſally formidable. 

( ) The enter prize of Artaxerxes Mnemon againſt 
Egypt, and the death of Evagoras king of Cyprus, 
ſhould naturally come in here. But I ſhall defer thoſe 
articles, to avoid breaking in upon the Theban at- 


fairs. 


SECr. IV. New troubles in Greece, The Lacedzmi- 
- mians declare war againſt Thebes, They are defeated 
and put to flight in the battle of Leuctra. Epani— 

. - nondas ravages Laconia, and marches to the gates of 


| Sparta. 
O) WIS. the Perſians were engaged in the 


Egyptian war, great troubles aroſe in Greece. 
In that interval the Thebans, having taken Platæa (2) 
and afterwards Theſpize, entirely demoliſhed thoſe ci- 
ties, and expelled the inhabitants. The Platzans re- 
tired to Athens with their wives and children, where 
they were received with the utmoſt favour, and a- 
dopted into the number of the citizens, 

(a) Artaxerxes, being informed of the ſtate of the 
Grecian affairs, fone a new embaſſy thither to per- 
ſuade the ſeveral cities and republics at war to lay 
down their arms, and accommodate their differences 
upon the plan of the treaty of Antalcides. By that 

(x) A. M. 3627. A. M. 3630. (y) Diod. 1 51. p. 361, 
362. (* Platæa, a city of Bæcotia. Theſpie of hai 
(a) A. M. 3633. Ant. J. C. 371, Xenoph. hiſt, Græc. l. 6. p. 590 
593. Dion. p. 365, 366. | 
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eace, as has been obſerved in its place, it was con- 
. that all the cities of Greece ſhould enjoy their 
liberty, and be governed by their o.] r laws. In 
virtue of this article, the Lacedemonians preſsd the 
Thebans to reſtore their liberty to all the cities of 
Bœotia, to rebuild Platza and Theſpiæ whieh they 
had demoliſhed, and to reſtore them with their de- 
pendences to their antient inhabitants. The The- 


bans on their ſide inſiſted alſo, that the Lacedæmo- 


nians ſhould give liberty to all thoſe of Laconia, and 
that the city of Meſſene ſhould be reſtored to its an- 
tient poſſeſſors. This was what equity required; but 
the Lacedæmonians believing themſelves much ſupe- 
rior to the Thebans, were for impoſing a law upon 
them, which they would not ſubmit to themſelves. 
All Greece being weary of a war, which had al- 
ready laſted feveral campaigns, and had no other 
cauſe but the Spartan ambition and injuſtice, nor any 
other end than the aggrandiging of that Nate, was ſe- 
riouſly intent upon a general peace, and, with that 
view, had ſent deputics to Lacedæ mon, to concert 
together the means of attaining ſo deſirable an effect. 
(5) Amongſt thoſe deputies Epaminondas was of the 
firſt rank, He was at that time celebrated for his 
great erudition and profound knowledge in philoſophy; 
but he had not yet given any very diſtinguiſhed proofs 
of his great capacity for the command of armies, and 
the adminiſtration of public affairs. Seeing that all 
the deputies, out of reſpect for Ageſilaus Who decla- 
red openly for the war, were afraid to eohtradict him, 
or to differ from his opinion in any thing, a very 
common effect of too imperious a power, on one fide, 
and too ſervile a ſubmiſſion on the other; he was 
the only one that ſpoke with a wiſe and noble bold- 
neſs, as became a ftateſman who had no other view 
but the public good, He made a ſpeech not for the 
Thebans alone, but for Greece in general; in which 


he proved, that the war augmented only the power 
055 Plut. in * p. 611. 
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of Sparta, whilſt the reſt of Greece was reduced, and 
ruined by it. He inſiſted principally upon the neceſ- 
ſity of eſtabliſning the peace in equality and juſtice, 
becauſe no peace could be ſolid and of long duration, 
but that wherein all parties ſnould find an equal ad- 
vantage. | : 

A diſcourſe like this, founded evidently upon rea- 
fon and juſtice, and pronounced with a grave and ſe- 
rious tone, never fails of making impreſſion. Ageſi- 
laus plainly diſtinguiſhed, from the attention and ſi. 
lence with which it was heard, that the deputies were 
extremely affected with it, and would not fail to act 
conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effect, 
he demanded of Epaminondas, I betber he thought it 
juſt and reaſonable, that Bæœotia ſhould be free and in- 

ependent, that is to ſay, whether he agreed, that the 
Cities of Bœotia ſhould depend no longer upon Thebes, 
Epaminondas immediately aſked in his turn with great 
vivacity, Hhether he thought it juſt and reaſonable, 
that Laconia ſhould enjoy the ſame independence and li- 
berty, 
great rage, inſiſted upon his declaring plainly, whether 
he would conſent that Bœotia ſhould be free? Epami- 
nondas retorted his queſtion again, and aſked, I heiber, 
on has fide, he would conſent that Laconia ſhould be free ? 
Acgeſilaus, who wanted only a pretext for breaking 
with the Thebans, ftruck them directly out of the 
treaty of alliance, which they were about to conelude. 
The reſt of the allies ſigned it, leſs out of inclina- 
tion, than not to offend the Lacedæmonians, whoſe 
power they dreaded. | 


field were to be diſbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the 
kings of Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of 
the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know the re- 
public's reſolutions. Prothous, one of the principal 


(e) Xenoph. I, 6. p. 5934—597. Diod. I. 15. p. 365371. Plut. 


 liberations, 


Upon which Ageſilaus riſing from his ſeat in 
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liberations, for that Sparta, by the late agreement, 
had made the recal of the troops indiſpenſible. Age- 
ſilaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the 
Thebans, and particularly with Epaminondas, he 


was abſolutely bent on the war for an opportunity of 


revenge, and the preſent ſeemed moſt favourable, 
when all Greece was free and united, and only the 
Thebans excluded the treaty of peace. The advice 
of Prothous was therefore rejected by the whole coun- 
cil, * who treated him as an honeſt well-meaning do- 
tard that knew nothing of the matter; the Divinity, 
from thenceforth, as Xenophon obſerves, promoting 
their downſal. The Ephori wrote immediately to 
Cleombrotus to march againſt the Thebans with his 
troops, and ſent orders at the ſame time to all their 
allies to aſſemble their forces, who were very averſe: 
to this war, and did not join in it but with great re- 


luctance, and out of fear of contradicting the Lace- 


demonians, whom they did not yet dare to diſobey. 
Though no happy conſequences could be expected. 
from a war, viſibly. undertaken contrary. to all reaſon. 
and juſtice, and. from. the: ſole motive of reſentment 
and revenge; the Lacedæmonians however, from the 
ſuperiority of their numbers, aſſured themſelves of 
ſucceſs, and imagined. that the Thebans, abandoned 
by their allies, were in no condition to oppoſe them.. 
(4) The Thebans were much alarmed at firſt.. 


They ſaw themſelves alone, without allies or ſupport, 


whilſt all Greece looked upon them as utterly. loſt ; 
not knowing that in a ſingle man they had more than 
armies. This was Epaminondas. - He was appointed: 
general, and had ſeveral collegues joined in commiſ- 
ſion with him. He. immediately raiſed all the troops 
he could, and began his march. His army did: not 
amount to fix thouſand men, and the enemy had a- 
bove four times. that number. As ſeveral. bad omens 
(d) A; M. 3634; Ant. J. C. 370 V 
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were told him to prevent his ſetting out, he replied 
only by a verſe of Homer's, of which the ſenſe is, 
* There is but one god omen, to fight for one's country, 


However, to re- aſſure the ſoldiers, by nature ſuperſti- 


tious, and whom he obſerved to be diſcouraged, he 
inſtructed ſeveral perſons to come from different places, 
and report auguries and omens in his favour, which 
revived the ſpirit and hopes of the troops. 

Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded 
the ſacred battalion. 
the army, his wife, in taking her laſt adieu, conju- 
red him with a flood of tears to take care of him- 
ſelf; That, ſaid he, ſhould-be recommended to young pet- 
ple; but for generals, they have no occaſion for ſuch ad- 
vice; the care of others ſhould be recommended to them. 

Epaminondas bad wiſely taken care to ſecure a pals, 
by which Cleombrotus might have ſhortened his 
march confiderably, The latter, after having taken 
a large compaſs, arrived at Leuctra, a ſmall town of 
Bceotia, between Platæa and Theſpiæ. Both parties 
conſulted whether they ſhould give battle; which 
Cleombrotus reſolved by the advice of all his officers, 
who reprefented to him, that if he declined fighting 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of troops, it would confirm 
the current report, that he fecretly favoured the I he- 
bans. The latter had an effential reaſon for haſten- 
ing a battie before the arrival of the troops, which 
the enemy daily expected, However the ſix generals, 
who formed the council“ of war, differed in their ſen- 
timents. The ſeventh, who was Epaminondas, came 
in very good time to join the three, that were for 
fighting, and his opinion carrying the queſtion, the 
battle was reſolved upon. This was in the ſ{ccond 
year of the 102d olympiad. 

The two armies were very unequal \| in number. 
That of the Lacedæmonians, as has been ſaid, con- 
ſiſted of twenty four thouſand foot, and ſixteen hun- 
dred horſe. The Thebans had only ſix thouſand foot 


15 Eis Sg 81g 06, cu - 7 e. IIiad. 21. v. 423. 
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and four hundred horſe ; but all of them choice troops: 
animated by their experience of the war, and detety 
' mined to conquer or die. The Lacedæmonian car 
valry, compoſed of men picked up by chance, with» 
out valour, and ill diſciplined, was as much inferior 
to their enemies in courage, as ſuperior in number. 
The infantry could not be depended on, exc-pt the 
Lacedzmonians ; the allies; as has been ſaid, having 
engaged in the war with reluctance, becauſe they did 
not approve the motive of it, and were beſides —_— 
tihed with the Lacedemonians. 

The ability of the generals on either ſide ſupplied 
the place of numerous armies, eſpecially of the The- 
ban, who was the moit accompliſhed captain of his 
times. He was ſupported by Pelopidas at the head of 
the ſacred battalion, compoſed of three hundred The- 
bans, united in a ſtrict friendſhip and affection, and 
engaged under a particular oath never to fly, but to 
defend each other to the laſt drop of their blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on 
a plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, conſiſting 
of Lacedemonians, on whom he confided moſt, and 
whoſe files were twelve deep. To take the advantage, 
which his ſuperiority of horſe gave him in an open 
country, he poſted them in the front of his Lacedæ- 
monians. Archidamus, Ageſilaus's fon, was at the 
head of the allies, who formed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who reſolved to charge with his leſt, 
which he commanded in perſon, ſtrengthened it with 
the choice of his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew 
The ſacred battalim was upon his left, 
and cloſed the wing, The reſt of his infantry. were 
poſted upon his right in an oblique line, which, the 
farther it extended, was the more diſtant from the 
enemy. By this uncommon diſpoſition, his deſign 
was to cover his flank on the right, to keep oft his 
right wing as a kind of reſerved body, that he might 
not hazard the event of the battle upon the weakeſt 


part of his amy! and to begin Auth action with his 
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left wing, where his beſt troops were poſted, to turn 


the whole weight of the battle upon king Cleombro- 


tus and the Spartans, He was aſſured, that if he 
could penetrate the Lacedzmonian Phalanx, the reſt 
of the army would ſoon be put to the rout. As for 
his horſe, he diſpoſed them after the enemy's example 
in the front of his left. 

'Fhe action began by the cavalry. As that of the 
Thebans were better mounted and braver troops than 
the Lacedzmonian horſe, the latter were not long 
| before they were broke, and driven upon the infantry, 
which they put into ſome confuſion. Epaminondas 
following his horſe cloſe, marched ſwiftly up to Cle- 
embrotus, and fell upon his Phalanx with all the 
weight of his heavy battalion, The latter, to make 


# diverſion, detached a body of troops with orders to 


take Epaminondas in flank, and to furround him, 
Pelopidas upon the ſight of that movement, advanced 

with incredible ſpeed and boldneſs at the head of hz 
| facred battalion to prevent the enemy's deſign, and 
flanked. Cleombrotus himſelf, who, by that ſudden 
and unexpected attack, was put into diſorder, The 
battle was very rude and obſtinate, and whilſt Cle- 
ombrotus could act, the victory continued in ſuſpenſe; 
and declared for neither party, When he fell dead 
with his wounds, the T hebans, to compleat the victo- 
ry, and the Eacedemonians, to avoid the ſhame of 
abandoning the body of their king, redoubled their 
efforts, and a great ſhughter enſued on both ſides. 
The Spartans. fought with ſo much fury about the 
body, that at length they gained their point, and car- 
ried. it off. Animated by ſo glorious an advantage, 
they prepared to return to the charge, which would 
perhaps has e proved fucceſsful; had the allies ſeconded 
their ardor. But the left wing, . ſeeing the Lacedz- 


monian Phalanx had been broke, and believing all 
loſt, eſpecially when they heard that the king was 
dead,. took to flight, and drew off the reſt of the ar- 
my along. with. them.. Epaminandas followed them 
| vigorouſly, 
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vigorouſly, and killed a great number in the purſuit, 
The Fhebans remained maſters of the field of battle, 
erected a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury 
their dead. | | | ; 

The Lacedæmonians had never received ſuch a 
blow. The moſt bloody defeats till then had ſcarce 
ever coſt them more than four or five hundred of their 
citizens. They had been feen, however animated, or 
rather violently incenſed againſt Athens, to ranſom 
by a truce of thirty years eight hundred of their ci- 
tizens, who had ſuffered themſelves to be ſhut up in 
the little iſland of SphaQteria, Here they loſt four 
thouſand men, of whom one thouſand were Lacedæ- 
monians, and four hundred * Spartans, out of ſeven 
hundred who were in the battle. The T hebans had 
only three hundred men killed, among whom were 
few of their citizens. 

The city of Sparta celebrated at that time the 
Gymnic games, and was full of ſtrangers, whom cu- 
rioſity had brought thither. When the couriers ar- 
rived from Leuctra with the terrible news of their de- 
feat, the Ephori, though perfectly ſenſible of all the 
conſequences, and that the Spartan empire had re- 
ceived a mortal wound, would not permit the repre- 
ſentations of the theatre to be ſuſpended, nor an 
changes in the celebration of the feſtival, They ſent 
to every family the names. of their relations, who were 
killed, and ſtayed in the theatre to ſee that the dances _ 
and games were continued without interruption to the- 
end, | 

The next day in the morning the loſs of each fa- 
mily being known, the fathers and relations of thoſe- 
who had died in the battle, met in the public place, 
and ſaluted and embraced each other with great joy 
and ſerenity in their looks; whilſt the others kept 
themſelves cloſe in their houſes, or if neceſſity obliged 
them to go abroad, it was with a ſadneſs and dejection 


* Thoſe were properly called 
Spartans, who inhabited Sparta 


the Lacedæ monians were ſettled it 
the country. : 
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of aſpect, which ſenſibly expreſſed their profound an- 
guiſh and affliction, That difference was ſtill more 
remarkable in the women, Grief, ſilence, tears, 
diſtinguiſhed thoſe who expected the return of their 
ſons; but ſuch as had loſt their ſons were ſeen hurry. 
ing to the temples to thank the gods, and congratula- 
ting each other upon their glory and good fortune, 
It cannot be denied, but ſuch ſentiments argue great 
courage and reſolution ; but I would not have them 
entirely extinguiſh natural tenderneſs, and ſhould have 
been better pleaſed, had there been leſs of * ferocity 
in them. 2 
Sparta was under no ſmall difficulty to know how 
to act in regard to thoſe who had fled from the battle, 
As they were numerous, and of the moſt powerful 
families in the city, it was not ſaſe to inflit upon 
them the puniſhments aſſigned by the laws, leſt their 
deſpair ſhould induce them to take ſome violent reſo- 
lution fatal to the ſtate. For ſuch as fied were not 
only excluded from all offices and employments, but 
it' was a diſgrace to contract any alliance with them 
by marriage. Any body that met them in the ſtreets 
might buffet them, which they were obliged to ſuffer, 
They were beſides to wear dirty and ragged habits, 
full of patches of different colours. And laſtly, they 
were to ſhave half their beards, and to let the other 
half grow. It was a great loſs to the Spartans to be 
deprived of ſo many of their ſoldiery, at a time when 
they had ſuch prefling occaſion for them. To re- 
move this difficulty, they choſe Ageſilaus Legiſlator, 
with abſolute power to make ſuch alterations in the 
laws as he ſhould think fit. Ageſilaus, without ad- 
ding, retrenching, or changing any thing, found 
means to ſave the ſugitives without prejudice to the 


* Mr. Rollin ſeerns to ſpeak here good fortune t9 defending their 
en Franco's. The. ſentiments of the country againſt its enemies, when 
Spartans have no exception, and its ruin is at flake, is to die in its 
are ftriftly confiſient wvith true defence. Slaves lade no country, 
greatneſs 7 15 ul, None but flaves That and themſelves are the tyrants, 
will deny, that the next glory and 
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late, In a full aſſembly of the Lacedemonians, he 
decreed, That for the preſent day, the Iaws ſhould be 


ſuſpended, and of no effett ; but ever after to remain in 
full force and authority. By thoſe few words he pre- 


ſerved the Spartan laws entire, and at the ſame time, 
reſtored to the ſtate that great number of its members, 
in preventing their being for ever degraded, and con- 
ſequentially uſeleſs to the republic. | 

(e) After the battle of Leuctra the two parties were 
induſtriouſly employed, the one in retrieving, and the 
other in improving their victory. 

(J) Ageſilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, 
marched them into Arcadia; but with a full reſolu- 
tion, carefully to avoid a battle. He confined himſelf 
to attacking ſome ſmall towns of the Mantinzans, 
which he took, and laid the country waſte, This 
gave Sparta ſome joy, and they began to take cou- 
rage from believing their condition not entirely deſpe- 
Tate, | | : 

The Thebans, foon after their victory, ſent an ac- 
count of it to Athens, and to demand aid at the ſame 
time againſt the common enemy. The ſenate was 
then ſitting, which received the courier with great 
coldneſs, did not make him the uſual preſents, and 
diſmiſſed him without taking any notice of aid. The 


Athenians, alarmed at the conſiderable advantage which 


the Thebans had gained over the Lacedæmonians, 
could not diſſemble the umbrage and diſſatisfaction 
which fo ſudden and unexpeRed an increaſe of a neigh- 
bouring power gave them, which might ſoon render 
itſelf formidable to all Greece. Wi 968 ind 
At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been 
elected joint governors of Bœotia. Having aſſembled 
all the troops of the Bœotians and their allies, whoſe 
number daily increaſed, they entered Peloponneſus, 
and made abundance of places and people revolt from 
the Lacedæmonians; Elis, Argos, Arcadia, and the 
fe) Xenoph. 1. 6. p. 598. Did. 1. 15. p. 375—37% (f) Plut. 
in Ageſil. p. 613—615. 1d, in Pelop. p. 290. 0 
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greateſt part of Laconia itſelf, It was then about the 
winter- ſolſtice, and towards the end of the laſt month 
of the year, ſo that in a few days they were to quit 
their offices ; the firſt day of the next month being 
aſſigned by law, for their reſigning them to the per- 
| ſons appointed to ſucceed them, upon pain of death, 
if they held them beyond that term, 'T heir collegues, 
apprehending the badneſs of the ſeaſon, and more, 
the dreadful conſequences of infringing that law, were 
for marching back the army immediately to Thebes, 
Pelopidas was the firſt, who, entering into the opinion 
of Epaminondas, animated the citizens, and engaged 
them to take the. advantage of the enemy's alarm, 
and to purſue their enterprize in neglect of a forma- 
| lity, from the obſervance of which they might juſt- 
ly believe themſelves diſpenſed by the ſtate itſelf, as 
the ſervice of the ſtate, when founded in juſtice, is 
the ſovereign law and rule of the people's obedience. 

They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an 
army of ſeventy thouſand good ſoldiers, of which, the 
twelfth part were not Thebans. The great reputa- 
tion of the two generals was the cauſe, that all the al- 
lies, even without order or public decree, obeyed them. 
with reſpectful ſilence, and marched with entire con- 
fidence and courage under their. command; It was 
ſix hundred years ſince the Dorians had eſtabliſhed 

themſelves at Lacedæmon, and in all that time, they 

had never ſeen an enemy upon their lands; none da- 
ring till then to ſet foot in them, and much leſs to at- 
tack their city, though without walls, The The- 
bans and their allies, finding a country hitherto un- 
touched by an enemy, ran through. it with fire and 
ſword, deſtroying and plundering as far as the river 
| Eurotas, without any oppoſition whatſoever. 

Parties had been poſted. to defend ſome important 
paſſes. Iſcholas the Spartan, who. commanded one 
of theſe detachments,. diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a pecu- 
liar manner. Finding it impoſſible, with his ſmall 


| | body of. troops, to ſupport the. enemy's. attack, and. 
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thinking it below a Spartan to abandon his poſt, he 
ſent back the young men, who were of age and con- 
dition to ſerve their country effectually, and kept none 


theſe dovoting himſelf after the example of Leonidas 
to the public good, they ſold their lives dear; and 
after having defended themſelves a long time, and 
made a great ſlaughter of their enemies, they all pe- 
riſned to a man. 8 

Ageſilaus acted upon this occaſion with great ad- 
dreſs and wiſdom. He looked upon this irruption of 
the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it was not 
only in vain, but dangerous, to oppoſe, whoſe rapid 
courſe would be but of ſhort duration, and after ſome 
ravages ſubſide of itſelf, He contented himſelf with 
diſtributing his beſt troops into the middle, and all 
the moſt important parts of the city, ſtrongly ſecuring 
all the poſts, He was determined not to quit the 
town, nor to hazard a battle, and perſiſted in that re- 
ſolution, without regard to all the raillery, inſults, and 
menaces of the Thebans, who defied him by name, 
and called upon him to come out and defend his coun- 
try, who had alone been the cauſe of all its ſufferings, 
in kindling the war. | | 

But far greater afflictions to Ageſilaus were the com- 
motions and diſorders excited within the city, the mur- 
murs and complaints of the old men in the higheſt 
affliction and deſpair from being witneſſes of what they 
ſaw, as well as of the women, who ſeemed quite diſ- 
tracted with hearing the threatning cries of the enemy, 
and feeing the neighbouring country all on fire, whilſt 
the flames and ſmoke, which drove almoſt upon them, 
ſeemed to denounce a like misfortune to themſelves, 
Whatever courage Ageſilaus might expreſs in his out- 
ward behaviour, he could not fail of being ſenſibly 
affected with fo mournful an object, to which was ad- 
ded, the grief of loſing his reputation; who, having 
found the city in a moſt flouriſhing and potent con- 


dition, when he came to the government, now ſaw it 
fallen 
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fallen to ſuch a degree, and all its antient glory loſt defend 
under him! He was beſides, ſecretly mortified at fo the v 
mournful a contradiction of a boaſt he had often made, that h 
That no woman of Sparta had ever ſeen the ſmake of an of Pe 


enemy's camp. . the je 

Whilſt he was giving different orders in the city, he pardo1 
was informed, that a certain number of mutineers had ling o. 
ſeized an important poſt, with a reſolution to defend as a p 
themſelves in it. Ageſilaus ran immediately thither, fore te 
and as if he had been entirely unacquainted with: their Laco! 
bad deſign, he ſaid to them, Comrades, it is not there comm 


Lſent you, At the ſame time he pointed to different | ſity, : 
poſts to divide them; to which they went, believing and le 
their enterprize had not been diſcovered. This order, he ag; 


which he gave without emotion, argues a great pre- () 
ſence of mind in Ageſilaus, and ſhews, that in times cadia 
of trouble it is not proper to ſee too much, that the tans, 


culpable may not want time to reflect and repent. He aſter 

thought it more adviſeable to ſuppoſe that ſmall troop count 
innocent, than to urge them to a declared revolt by the b. 
a too rigorous enquiry. : | | diſper 
The Eurotas was at that time very much ſwoln by Sicily 


the melting of the ſnows, and the Thebans found INCrec 
more difficulty in paſſing it than they expected, as well natur. 
from the extreme coldneſs of the water, as its rapidi- tred 
ty. As Epaminondas paſſed at the head of his in- ly in 
fantry, ſome of the Spartans ſhewed him to Ageſi- from 
laus ; who, after having attentively conſidered and the bz 
followed him with his eyes a long time, ſaid only, nians 
* Monderful man ! in admiration of the valour that ly gr 
could undertake ſuch great things. Epaminondas J cileab 
would have been glad to have given battle in Sparta, ſene, 
and to have erected a trophy in the midſt of it. He but b 
did not however think proper to attempt the forcing (2) 4 
of the city, and not being able to induce Ageſilaus 5781p 
to quit it, choſe to retire. It would have been diffi- anſwer, 
cult for Sparta, without aid, and unfortified, to have 8 
* 78 got Mer Nn pb proves r- fy to be tranſlated, It ſigniſies, A 


Prone, the Greek expreſſion is not ea» Oh the actor of great deeds ! WES 
. | defended 
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defended itſelf long againſt a victorious army, But 
the wiſe captain who commanded it, apprehended, 
that he ſhould draw upon his hands the whole force 
of Peloponneſus, and ftill more, that he ſhould excite 
the jealouſy of the Greeks, who would never have 
pardoned his deſtroying ſo potent a republic, and pul- 
ling cut, as Leptinus ſays, one of the eyes of Greece, 
as a proof of his ſkill (g). He confined himſelf there- 
fore to the glory of having humbled the proud, whoſe 
Laconic language added new haughtineſs to their 
commands, and of having reduced them to the neceſ- 
lity, as he boaſted himſelf, of enlarging their ftile, 
and lengthening their ® monoſyllables. At his return 
he again waſted the country, | 

(5) In this expedition the Thebans re-inſtated Ar- 
cadia into one body, and took Meſſenia from the Spar- 
tans, who had been in poſſeſſion of it + very long, 
aſter having expelled all its inhabitants. It was a 
country equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as 
the beſt in Greece. Its antient inhabitants, who were 
diſperſed in different regions of Greece, Italy and 
Sicily, on the firſt notice given them, returned with 
incredible joy ; animated by the love of their country 
natural to all men, and almoſt as much by their ha- 
tred of the Spartans, which the length of time had on- 
ly increaſed. They built themſelves a city, which, 
from the antient name, was called Meſſene. Amongſt 
the bad events of this war, none gave the Lacedæ mo- 
nians more ſenſible diſpleaſure, or rather more live- 
ly grief; becauſe from immemorial time an irrecon- 
cileable enmity had ſubſiſted between Sparta and Meſ- 
ſene, which ſeemed incapable. of being extinguiſhed 
but by the final ruin of the one or the other. 

(5) Pauf. I. 4. p. 267, 268. 


g) Ariſt, Rhet. I. 3. c. 10. 
* The Lacedæmonians ſometimes to fignify they ſhould take all poſſible 
care to put it out of his power, 


anſwered the moſt important dif. 

patches by a fingle moneſyllable, + The Trſenians had been dri- 
Philip hawing avrote to them, If L wen out of their country tæuo bundred 
and eizhty ſeven years. | 


enter your country, I ſhall put all 
to fire and ſword, they replied, If: 
| (:) Polybius 
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(i) Polybius reflects upon an antient error in the 
conduct of the Meſſenians with regard to Sparta, 
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which was the cauſe of all their misfortunes. This 
was their too great ſollicitude for the preſent tranquil- 
lity, and through an exceflive love of peace, their 
neglecting the means of making it ſure and laſting, 
Two of the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece were 
their neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedæmonians. 
The latter, from their firſt ſettlement in the country, 
had declared open war againſt them: the others on 


the contrary always joined with them, and entered 


into all their intereſts. But the Meſſenians had nei- 
ther the courage to oppoſe their violent and irreconcile- 
able enemies with valour and conſtancy, nor the pru- 
dence to treat with due regard their faithful and af. 
fectionate allies, When the two ſtates were either at 
war with each other, or carried their arms elſewhere, 
the Meſſenians, little provident for the future, and re- 
garding only their preſent repoſe, made it a rule with 
them never to engage in the quarrel on either ſide, 
and to obſerve an exact neutrality, On ſuch cone 
junAures they congratulated themſelves upon their 
wiſdom and ſucceſs in preſerving their tranquillity, 
whilſt their neighbours all around them were involved 
in trouble and confuſion. But this tranquillity was 
of no long duration. The Lacedzmonians, having 
ſubdued their enemies, fell upon them with all their 
forces; and finding them unſupported by allies, and 
incapable of defending themſelves, they reduced them 
to ſubmit, either to the yoke of a rigid ſlavery, or to 
baniſh themſelves from their country. And this was 
ſeveral times their caſe. They ought to have reflected, 
ſays Polybius, * that as there is nothing more deſire- 
able or advantagious than peace, when founded in 
Juſtice and honour; ſo there is nothing more ſhame- 


(i) Polyb. I. 4. p. 299, 300. 
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ful, and at the ſame time more pernicious, when at- 
tained by bad meaſures, and purchaſed at the price of 
liberty. | | 


SECT. V. The two Theban generals, at their return, 

are accuſed, and abſolved. Sparta impleres aid of 
the Athenians, The Goole ſons ambaſſadors ta Ar- 
| taxerxes. Credit of Pelopidas at the court of Perſia. 


T might be expected, that the two Theban cap- 
I tains, on their return to their country after ſuch 
memorable actions, ſhould have been received with 
the general applauſe, and all the honours, that could 
be conferred upon them. Inſtead of which, they 
were both ſummoned to anſwer as criminals againſt 
the ſtate; in having, contrary to the law, whereby 
they were obliged to reſign their command to new 
officers, retained it four months beyond the appointed 
term; during which they had executed in Meſſenia, 
Arcadia, and Laconia, all thoſe great things we have 
related. | 

A behaviour of this kind is ſurprizing, and the re- 
lation of it cannot be read without a ſecret indigna- 


tien: But ſuch a conduct had a very plauſible foun- 


dation. The zealous aſſertors of a liberty lately re- 
gained, were apprehenſive that the example might 
prove very pernicious, in authorizing ſome future ma- 
giſtrate to maintain himſelf in command beyond the 
eſtabliſned term, and in conſequence to turn his arms 
againſt his country. It is not to be doubted, but the 
Romans would have acted in the ſame manner; and 
if they were ſo ſevere, to put an officer to death, 
though victorious, for giving battle without his gene- 
ral's orders; how would they have behaved to a gene- 
ral, who ſhould have continued four months in the 
ſupreme command, contrary to the laws, and upon 
his own authority? Ro 

(4) Pelopidas was the firft cited before the tribunal, 
He defended himſelf with leſs force and greatneſs of 


(% Plut, de ſui laude, p. 540. | 
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262 The HISTORY of the 
mind than was expected from a man of his character, 
by nature warm and fiery. That valour, haughty 
and intrepid in fight, forſook him before the judges. 
His air and diſcourſe, which had ſomething timid and 
creeping in it, denoted a man who was afraid of 
death, and did not in the leaſt incline the judges in 
his favour, who acquitted him not without difficulty. 
Epaminondas appeared and ſpoke with a quite diffe- 
rent air and tone. He ſeemed, if I may be allowed 


the expreſſion, to charge danger in front without emo- 


tion. Inſtead of juſtifying himſelf, he made a pane- 
gyric upon his actions, and repeated in a lofty tile, 
in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-eſta- 
bliſhed Meſſenia, and re- united Arcadia in one body, 
He concluded with ſaying, that. he ſhould die with 
pleaſure, if the T'hebans would renounce the ſole glo- 
ry of thoſe actions to him, and declare that he had 
done them by his own authority, and without their 
participation. All the voices were in his favour; and 


he returned from his trial, as he uſed to return from 


battle, with glory and univerſal applauſe. Such dig- 
nity has true valour, thatit in a manner ſeizes the ad- 
miration of mankind by force. 

He was by nature deſigned for great actions, and 
every thing he did, had an air of grandeur in it. (/) His 
enemies, jealous. of his glory, and with deſign to af- 
front him, got him elected Telearch; an office very 
unworthy of a perſon of his merit, He however 
thought it no diſhonour to him, and ſaid, that he 
would demonſtrate, that * the office did not only ſhew 
the man, but the man the office, He accordingly raiſed 
that employment to very great dignity, which before 
conſiſted only in taking care, that the ſtreets were 
kept clean, the dirt carried away, and the drains and 
common ſhores in good order, (EE, 


o 


() The Lacedzmonians, having every thing to 


' (7) Plot. de præcept. reip. ger, p. 8 11. (7) Xenoph, I, 6, 
p. bog—613. 1 
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fear from an enemy, whom the late ſucceſſes had ren 
dered ſtill more haughty and enterprizing than ever, 
and ſeeing themſelves expoſed every moment to a new 
jrruption, had recourſe to the Athenians, and ſent depu- 
ties to them to implore their aid. The perſon who ſpoke, 
began with deſcribing in the moſt pathetic terms the 
deplorable condition, and extreme danger to which 
Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon the inſolent 
haughtineſs of the 'T hebans, and their ambitious views, 
which tended to nothing leſs than the empire of all 
Greece. He infinuated what Athens in particular had 
to fear, if they were ſuffered to extend their power 
by the increaſe of allies, who every day went over to 
their party, and augmented their forces, He called 
to mind the happy times, in which the ſtrict union 
betwixt Athens and Sparta, had preſerved Greece to 
the equal glory of both ſtates; and concluded with 
laying, how great an addition it would be to the A- 
thenian name, to aid a city, its antient friend and al- 
ly, which more than once had generouſly ſacrificed 
itlelf for the common intereſt and ſafety. _ 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy 
advanced in his diſcourſe, but at the ſame time they 
had not forgot the bad treatment, which they had 
ſuffered from the Spartans on more than one occaſion, 
and eſpecially after the defeat of Sicily, However 
their compaſſion of the preſent misfortunes of Sparta 
carried it againſt the ſenſe of the former injuries, and 
determined them to aſſiſt the Lacedzemonians with all 
their forces. () Sometime after, the deputies of ſe- 
veral ſtates being aflembled at Athens, a league and 
confederacy was concluded againſt the Thebans, con- 


formably to the late treaty of Antalcides, and the in- 


tention of the king of Perſia, who continually made 
inſtances for its execution. | 865954 
(o) A light advantage gained by the Spartans over 


their enemies, raiſed them from the dejection of ſpi- 
(n) Xenoph. I. 7. p. 613—616, (o) Plut. in Ageſil, p. 614, 
615, Xenoph. I 7. Po» 619, 629, La 
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rit in which they had hitherto remained, as it gene- 
rally happens, when in a mortal diſtemper the leaſt 
glimpſe of a recovery enlivens hope and recals joy. 
Archidamus, ſon of Ageſilaus, having received aid 
from Diony ſius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, put 
himſelf at the head of his troops, and defeated the 
Arcadians in a battle, called the battle without tears (p), 
becauſe he did not loſe a man, and killed a great num- 
ber of the enemy. The Spartans before had been ſo 
much accuſtomed to conquer, that they became inſen- 
ſible to the pleaſure of victory: but when the news 
of this battle arrived, and they ſaw Archidamus re- 
turn victorious, they could not contain their joy, nor 
keep within the city. His father was the firſt that 
went: out to meet him, weeping with joy and tender- 
neſs. He was followed by the great officers and ma- 
giſtrates. The crowd of old men and women came 
down as far as the river, lifting up their hands to 
heaven, and returning thanks to the gods, as if this 
action had obliterated the ſhame of Sparta, and they 
began to ſee. thoſe happy days again, in which the 
Spartan glory and reputation had roſe ſo high. I 
() Philiſcus, who had been ſent by the king of Per- 
ſia to reconcile the Grecian ſtates, was arrived at 
Delphos, whither he ſummoned their deputies to re- 

ir. The god was not at all conſulted in the affair 
diſcuſſed in that aſſembly. The Spartans demanded, 
that Meſſene and its inhabitants ſhould return to their 
obedience to them. Upon the Thebans refuſal to 
comply with that demand, the aſſembly broke up, 
and Philiſcus retired, after having left confiderable 
ſums of money with the Lacedemonians for levying 
troops and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and 
humbled by its loſſes, was no longer the object of the 
Perſian's fear or jealouſy ; but Thebes, victorious and 
triumphant, gave them juſt cauſe of inquietude. 

(r) To form a league againſt Thebes with greater 


(#) Diod. I. 15. p. 383. (2) Xenoph. p. 619. Diod. p. 38 1. 
(7) Xenoph, I. 7. p. 620-622, Plut. in Pelop. p. 294. 
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certainty, the allies had ſent deputies to the great king. 
The Thebans on their ſide deputed Pelopidas; an ex- 
tremely wiſe choice, from the great reputation of the 
ambaſſador, which is no indifferent circumſtance in 
reſpect to the ſucceſs of a negotiation, The battle of 
Leuctra had ſpread his fame into the remoteſt provinces 
of Aſia, When he arrived at the court, and ap- 
peared amongſt the princes and nobility, they cried 


out in admiration of him, This is. he, who deprived 


the Laced emonians f their empire by ſea and land, and 
reduced Sparta to. confine itſelf between the Eurotas and 
Taygetus, that not long ſince, under its king Ageſilaus, 
threatened no leſs than to invade us in Suſa and Ecba- 
tana, | 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleaſed with his arrival, paid 
him extraordinary honours, and piqued himſelf upon 
extolling him highly before the lords of his court ; in 
eſteem indeed of his great merit, but much more out 
of vanity and ſelf-love, and to inſinuate to his ſubjects, 
that the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons made 
their court to him, and paid homage to his power 
and good fortune. But after having admitted him to 


audience, and heard his diſcourſe, in his opinion more 


nervous than that of the Athenian ambaſladors, and 
more ſimple than that of the Lacedemonians, which 
was ſaying a great deal, he eſteemed him more than 
ever; and as it is * common with kings, who are 
but little accuſtomed to conſtraint, he did not diſſem- 
ble his extreme regard for him, and his preference of 
him to all the reſt of the Grecian deputies, 


Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprized the 


king, how important it was to the intereſt of his 
crown to protect an infant power, which had never 
borne arms againſt the Perſtans, and which, in form- 
Ing a kind of ballance between Sparta and Athens, 
might be able to make an uſeful diverſion againſt thofe 
republics, the perpetual and irreconcileable enemies of 
Perſia, that had lately coſt it ſo many loſſes and in- 
* IIlaFo; Farianoy Trl gr, 
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quietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, was the beſt 
received after him; becauſe, being paſſionately deſi. 
rous of humbling Sparta, and at the ſame time of 
pleaſing the king, he did not appear averſe to the 
views of Pelopidas. 

The king having preſſed Pelopidas to explain what 
favours he had to aſk of him, he demanded, *©* That 
c Meſſene ſhould continue free and exempt from the 
% yoke of Sparta; that the Athenian gallies, which 
cc were ſailed to infeſt the coaſt of Bœotia, ſhould 
cc be recalled, or that war ſhould be declared againſt 
6 Athens; that thoſe who would not come into the 
league, or march againſt ſuch as ſhould oppoſe it, 
& ſhould be attacked firſt,” All which was decreed, 
and the Thebans declared friends and allies of the 
king. Leon, Timagoras's collegue ſaid loud enough 
to be heard by Artaxerxes, Athens has nothing now ti 
do but to find ſome other ally. 

Pelopidas, having obtained all he deſired, left the 
court, without accepting any more of the king's ma- 
ny preſents, than what was neceſſary to carry home 
as a token of his favour and good will; and this ag- 
gravated the complaints which were made againſt the 
other Grecian ambaſſadors, who were not ſo reſerved 
and delicate in point of intereſt. One of thoſe from 
the Arcadians ſaid on his return home, that he had 
ſeen many ſlaves at the king's court, but no men, 
He added, that all his magnificence was no more than 
vain oftentation, and that the ſo much boaſted * Plan. 
tain of gold, which was valued at ſo high a price 
had not ſhade enough under it for a graſs-hopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received th 
moſt preſents. He did not only accept of gold ani 
ſilver, but of a magnificent bed, and ſlaves to make 
it, the Greeks not ſeeming to him expert enough in 
that office; which ſhews that ſloth and luxury were 
little in faſhion at Athens. He received alſo twenty- 
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four cows, with ſlaves to take care of them; as ha- 
ving occaſion to drink milk for ſome indiſpoſition. 
Laſtly, at his departure, he was carried in a chair to 


the ſea-ſfide at the king's expence, who gave four. ta- 


lents (s) for that ſervice. His collegue Leon, on their 
arrival at Athens, accuſed him of not having commu— 
nicated any thing to him, and of having joined with 
Pelopidas in every thing. He was brought to a trial 
in conſequence, and condemned to ſuffer death, 

It does not appear, that the acceptance of preſents 
incenſed the Athenians moſt againſt 'Timagoras, For 
Epicrates, a ſimple porter, who had been at the Per- 
ſian court, and had alſo received preſents, having ſaid, 
in a full aſſembly, that he was of opinion a decree 
ought to paſs, by which, inſtead of the nine Archons 
annually elected, nine ambaſſadors ſhould be choſen 
out of the pooreſt of the people to be ſent to the king, 
in order to their being enriched by the voyage; the 
aſſembly only laughed, and made a jeſt of it. But 
what offended them more, was the Thebans having 
obtained all they demanded. In which, fays Plu- 
tarch, they did not duly conſider the great reputation 
of Pelopidas, nor comprehend how much ſtronger and 
more efficacious that was in perſuading, than all the 
harangues and rhetorical flouriſhes of the other am- 
baſſadors ; eſpecially with a prince, accuſtomed to ca- 
reſs, and comply with, the ſtrongeſt, as the Thebans 
undoubtedly were at that time, and who beſides was 


not ſorry to humble Sparta and Athens, the antient 
and mortal enemies of his throne. 


The eſteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopi- 
das were not a little augmented by the good ſucceſs of 
this embaſſy, which had procured the freedom of 
Greece, and the re-eſtabliſhment of Meſſene; and 
he was extremely applauded for his conduct at his re- 
turn. | | f 

But Theſſalia was the theatre, where the valour of 
Pelopidas made the greateſt figure, in the expedition 

(s) Fuur thouſand crowns, 
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of the Thebans againſt Alexander tyrant of Pheræ. 
I ſhall relate it entire, and unite in one point of view 
all which relates to that great event, without any o- 
ther interruption than the journey of Pelopidas into 
Macedonia,' to appeaſe the troubles of that court. 


Sect. VI. Pelpidas marches againſt Alexander tyrant 
of Phere, and reduces him to reaſon, He goes to 
Macedonia, to appeaſe the troubles of that court, and 
brings Philip to Thebes as an hoſtage. He return 
into Theſſaly, is ſeized by treachery, and made a fri- 
fener. Epaminondas delivers him. Pelopidas gains 
a victory againſt the tyrant, and is killed in the bat- 

' tle. Extraordinary honours paid to his memory. Tra- 
gical end of Alexander. 


15 T* E reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, 
Et which for many years had lorded it over all 
Greece, either in conjunction or ſeparately, had inſpi- 
red ſome of their neighbours with the defire of ſup- 
planting thoſe cities, and given birth to the hope of 
ſucceeding them in the pre-eminence, A power had 
roſe up in Theſſaly, which began to grow formidable, 
Jaſon, tyrant of Pheræ, had been declared genera- 
lifimo of the Theſſalians by the conſent of the people 
of that province; and it was to his merit, univerſally 
known, he owed that dignity. He was at the head of 
an army of abgve eight thouſand horſe, and twenty thou- 
ſand heavy-armed foot, without reckoning the light- 
armed ſoldiers, and might have undertaken any thing 
with ſuch a body of diſciplined and intrepid troops, 
who had an entire confidence in the valour and con- 
duct of their general. But death prevented his deſigns, 
He was aſſaſſinated by perſons who had conſpired his 
deſtruction. ä 
His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 
ſubſtituted in his place, the latter of whom killed the 
other for the ſake of reigning alone, and was ſoon 


(e) Xenoph. 1. 6. p. 579—583 & 598—601, Dicd, J. 15. p. 371 
* A. M. 3634. Ant. J. 4 370. EA 
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after killed himſelf by Alexander of Pheræ (4) who 
ſeized the tyranny, under the pretence of revenging 
the death of Polydorus his father. Againſt him Pe- 
lopidas was ſent. | 

As the tyrant made open war againſt ſeveral people 
of Theſſaly, and was ſecretly intriguing to ſubject 
them all, the citizens ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes to 
demand *troops and a general, Epaminondas being 
employed in Peloponneſus, Pelopidas took upon him- 
ſelf the charge of this expedition. He ſet out for 
Theſſaly with an army, made himſelf maſter of La- 
riſa, and obliged Alexander to make his ſubmiſſion to 
him. He there endeavoured by mild uſage and friend- 
ſhip to change his diſpoſition,and from a tyrant,to make 
him become a juſt and humane prince; but finding him 
incorrigible, and of unexampled brutality, and hear- 
ing new complaints every day of his cruelty, de- 
bauched life, and inſatiable avarice, he began to treat 
him with warm reproofs and menaces. The tyrant, 
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guard; and Pelopidas, leaving the Theſſalians in ſe- 
curity from any attempts of his, and in good under- 
ſtanding with each other, ſet out for Macedonia, 
where his preſence had been deſired. | 
Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left iſſue three 
legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, 
and one natural ſon, called Ptolemy. Alexander 
reigned but one year, and was ſucceeded by * Perdic- 
cas, with whom his brother Ptolemy diſputed the 
crown, The two brothers invited Pelopidas either to 
be the arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, or to e- 
ſpouſe the fide on which he ſhould ſee moſt right, 
Pelopidas was no ſooner arrived, than he put an 


(z) A. M. 3635. Ant. J. C. 369. 


lexander*s death, which I all re- 
late in the hiſtory of Philip. As 
LE ſchines was their cotemporary, I 
thought it proper to ſubſtitute Pere 
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* Plutarch makes this quarrel 
between Alexander and Ptolemy, 
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end to all diſputes, and recalled thoſe who had been 
baniſhed by either party. Having taken Philip, the 
brother ot Perdiccas, and thirty other children of the 
nobleſt families of Macedonia for hoſtages, he carried 
them to Thebes; to ſhew the Greeks how far the au- 
thority of the Thebans extended, from the reputation 
of their arms, and an entire confidence in their juſ- 
tice and fidelity. It was this Philip, who was father 
of Alexander the Great, and afterwards made war 
at ainſt the Greeks to ſubject them to his power. 
The troubles and factions aroſe again in Macedonia 
ſome years after, occaſioned by the death of Perdiccas, 


who was killed in a battle. The friends of the de- 


ceaſed called in Pelopidas. Being deſirous to arrive be- 
fore Ptolemy had time to execute his projects, who 
made new efforts to eſtabliſh himſelf upon the throne; 
and not having an army, he raiſed ſome mercenary 
troops in haſte, with whom he marched againſt Pto- 
lemy. - When they were near each other, Ptolemy 
found means to corrupt thoſe mercenary ſoldiers by 
preſents of money, and to bring them over to his ſide, 
At the ſame time awed by the reputation and name 


of Pelopidas, he went to meet him as his ſuperior and 


maſter, had recourſe to careſſes and entreaties, and 
promiſed in the moſt folemn manner to hold the crown 
only as guardian to the fon of the deceaſed, to ac- 
knowledge as friends and enemies all thoſe who were 
ſo to the Thebans; and in ſecurity of his engage- 
ments, he gave his ſon Philoxenus and fifty other 
children, who were educated with him, as hoſtages. 
Theſe Pelopidas ſent to Thebes. | 

The treachery of the mercenary ſoldiers ran very 
much in his thoughts. He was informed, that they 
had ſent the greateſt part of their effects, with their 


w ves and children, into the city * Pharſalus, and con- 


ceived that a fair opportunity for being revenged of 
them for their perfidy. He therefore drew together 
ſome Theſſalian troops, and marched to Pharſalus, 
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where he was ſcarce arrived, before Alexander the 
tyrant came againſt him with a powerful army. Pe- 
lopidas, who had been appointed ambaſſador to him, 
believing that he came to juſtify himſelf, and to an- 
ſwer the complaints of the Thebans, went to him with 
only Iſmenias in his company, without any precau- 
tion, He was not ignorant of his being an impious 
wretch, as void of faith as of honour ; but he imagi- 
ned, that reſpect for Thebes, and regard to his dig- 
nity and reputation, would prevent him from attempt- 
He was miſtaken ; 
for the tyrant, ſeeing them alone and unarmed, made 
them both prifoners, and ſeized Pharſalus. 

Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence of Pe- 
lopidas upon this occaſion (x). There is in the com- 
merce of ſociety, ſays he, certain aſſurances, and as 
it were ties, of mutual faith, upon which one may 
reaſonably rely : Such are the ſanctity of oaths, the 
pledge of wives and children delivered as hoſtages, 
and above all, the conſiſtency of the paſt conduct of 
thoſe with whom one treats: When, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe motives for our confidence, we are deceived, 
it is a misfortune, but not a fault : But to truſt one's 
ſelf to a known traitor, a reputed villain, is certain- 
ly an unpardonable inſtance of error and temerity. 


0) So black a perfidy filled Alexander's ſubjects with 


terror and diſtruſt, who very much ſuſpected, that 
after ſo flagrant an injuſtice, and ſo daring a crime, 
the tyrant would ſpare no body, and would look up- 
on himſelf upon all occaſions, and with all ſorts of 
people, as a man in deſpair, that needed no farther 
regard to his conduct and actions. When the news 
was brought to Thebes, the Thebans, incenſed at 
ſo vile an inſult, immediately ſent an army into Thei- 
ſaly; and as they were diſpleaſed with Epaminondas, 
upon the groundleſs ſuſpicion of his having been too 
favourable to the Lacedzmonians upon a certain oc- 
(x) Lib. 8. p. 512. 0) Plut. in Pelop. p. 292, 293+ Diod. 
I, 15. 382, 383. | 
caſion, 
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caſion, they nominated other generals; ſo that he 
ſerved in this expedition only as a private man. The 
love of his country and of the public good extin- 
guiſhed all reſentment in the heart of that great man, 
and would not permit him, as is too common, to 
abandon its ſervice through ny pique of honour, or 
perſonal diſcontent. 

The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pheræ, 
and made a ſhew of him to all the world at firſt, 
imagining that ſuch a treatment would humble his 
pride, and abate his courage. But Pelopidas, ſeeing 
the inhabitants of Pheræ in great conſternation, per- 
petually conſoled them, adviſing them not to deſpair, 
and aſſuring them that it would not be long before 
the tyrant would be puniſhed. He cauſed him to be 
told, that it was as imprudent as unjuſt to torture 
and put to death every day ſo many innocent citizens, 
that had never done him any wrong, and to ſpare his 
life, who, he well knew, would no ſooner be out of 
his hands, than he would puniſh him as his crimes de- 
ſerved. 
ſoul, ſent to aſk him why he took ſo much pains for 
death : It is, returned the illuſtrious priſoner, that thou 
mayeſt periſh the ſooner, by being til! more deteſtable to 
the gods and men. 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody 
ſhould ſee or ſpeak to him. But Thebe his wife, the 
daughter of Jaſon who had allo been tyrant of Pheræ, 
having heard of the conſtancy and courage of Pelopi- 
das from thoſe who guarded him, had a curioſity to 
ſce and converſe with him ; and Alexander could not 
refuſe her his permiſſion ( 5 He loved her tenderly, 
(if a tyrant may be ſaid to love any body: ) but not- 


withſtanding that tenderneſs, he treated her very cruel- 


ly, and was in perpetual diſtruſt even of her. He 
never went to her apartment without a ſlave before him 
with a naked ſword in his hand, and ſending ſome of 
his guard to ſearch every coffer for concealed po- 


(y) Cic, de offic. 1, 2. n. 25. 
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niards. Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who could 
confide more in a ſlave and a Barbarian, than in his 
own wife 

Thebẽ therefore deſiring to ſee Pelopidas, found 
him in a melancholy condition, dreſs'd in a poor ha- 
bit, his hair and beard neglected, and void of every 
thing that might conſole him in his diſtreſs. Not be- 
ing able to refrain from tears at ſuch a ſight, 4h un- 
ortunate Pelopidas, ſaid ſhe, how T lament your poor 


wife ! No Thebé, replied he, it is yourſelf you ſhould 


lament, who can ſuffer ſuch a monſter as Alexander with- 
out being his priſoner, Thoſe words touched Thebe to 
the quick; for it was with extreme reluctance ſhe 
bore the tyrant's cruelty, violence, and infamous way 
of living. Hence going often to ſee Pelopidas, and 
frequently bewailing before him the injuries ſhe ſuffer- 
ed, ſhe daily conceived new abhorrence for her huſ- 


band, whilſt hatred and the defire of revenge grew 
ſtrong in her heart. | 


The Theban generals, who had entered Theſſaly, 
did nothing there of any importance, and were ob- 
liged, by their incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon 
the country. The tyrant purſued them in their retreat, 
harraſſed them ſhamefully, and killed abundance of 


their troops. The whole army had been defeated, if 


the ſoldiers had not obliged Epaminondas, who ſerved 
as a private man amongſt them, to take upon him the 
command. Epaminondas, at the head of the cavalry 
and light- armed foot, poſted himſelf in the rear; where, 
ſometimes ſuſtaining the enemy's attacks, and ſome- 
times charging them in his turn, he compleated the re- 
treat with ſucceſs, and preſerved the Bœotians. The 
generals upon their return were each of them fined ten 
thouſand drachma's *, and Epaminondas ſubſtituted in 
their place. As the public good was his ſole view, 
he overlooked the injurious treatment and kind of affront 
which he had received, and had a full amends in the 
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glory that attended ſo generous and diſintereſted a 
conduct. 

Some days after, he marched at the head of the ar- 
my into Theſſaly; whither his reputation had pre- 
ceded him. It had ſpread already both terror and 
joy through the whole country; terror amongſt the 
tyrant's friends, whom the very name of Epaminon- 
das diſmayed, and joy amongſt the people, from the 
aſſurance of being ſpeedily delivered from the yoke of 
the tyranny, and the ty rant puniſhed for all his crimes, 
But Epaminondas, preferring the ſafety of Pelopidas 
to his own Flore inſtead of carrying on the war with 
vigour, as he might have done, choſe rather to pro- 
tract it; from the apprehenſion, that the tyrant, if 
reduced to deſpair, like a wild beaſt, would turn his 
whole rage upon his priſoner. For he knew the vio- 
lence and brutality of his nature, which would hearken 
neither to reaſon nor juſtice ; and that he took delight 


in burying men alive; that ſome he covered with the 


 fkins of bears and wild boars, that his dogs might tear 
them in pieces, or he ſhoot them to death with arrows, 
Theſe were his frequent ſports and diverſions, In the 
Cities of Melibœa and Scotuſa *, which were in alliance 
with him, be called an aſſembly of the citizens, and 
cauſing them to be ſurrounded by his guards, he or- 
dered the throats of all their youth to be cut in his 
Z e eee 
Hearing one day a famous actor perform a part in 
the Troades of Euripides, he ſuddenly went out of the 
theatre, and ſent to the actor to tell him, not to be 
under any apprehenſion upon that account; for that 
his leaving the place was not from any diſcontent in 
regard to him, but becauſe he was aſhamed th let the 
Citizens ſee him weep the misfortunes of Hercules and 
Andromache, who had cut ſo many of their throats 
without any compaſſion, 5 2 
Though he was little ſuſceptible of pity, he was 
much ſo of fear at this time. Amazed-at the ſudden 
* Cities of Mag re ſi a. | | 
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arrival of Epaminondas, and dazzled with the majeſty 
that ſurrounded him, he made haſte to diſpatch per- 
ſons to him with apologies for his conduct, Epami- 
nondas could not ſuffer that the Thebans ſhould make 
cither peace or alliance with ſo wicked a man. He 
only granted him a truce for thirty days, and after 
having got Pelopidas and Iſmenias out of his hands, 
he retired with his troops. 

(a) Fear is not a maſter whoſe leſſons make any 
deep and laſting impreſſion upon the mind of man. 
The tyrant of Pheræ ſoon returned to his natural dif- 
poſition, He ruined ſeveral cities of Theſſaly, and 
put garriſons into thoſe of Phthia, Achæa, and Magne- 
ſia. Thoſe cities ſent deputies to Thebes to demand 
a ſuccour of troops, praying that the command of 
them might be given to Pelopidas ; which was gran- 
ted. He was upon the point of ſetting out, when 
there happened a ſudden eclipſe of the ſun, by which 
the city of Thebes was darkened at noon day. The 
dread and conſternation was general, Pelopidas knew 
very well that this accident had nothing more than 
natural in it; but he did not think it proper for him 
to expoſe ſeven thouſand Thebans againſt their will, 
nor to compel them to march in the terror and ap- 
prehenſion with which he perceived they were 
ſeized. He therefore gave himſelf to the Theſ- 
ſalians alone, and taking with him three hundred 
horſe of ſuch Thebans and ſtrangers as would follow 
him, he departed contrary to the prohibition of the 
ſoothſayers, and the opinion of the moſt wiſe and ju- 
dicious, | 
He was perſonally incenſed againſt Alexander, in 
reſentment of the injuries he had received from him, 
What Thebes his wife had ſaid, and he himſelf knew, 
of the general diſcontent in regard to the tyrant, gave 
him hopes of finding great diviſions in his court, and 
an univerſal diſpoſition to revolt, But his ſtrongeſt 
motive was the beauty and grandeur of the action in it- 


a) Plut. in Pelop. p. 295— 298. Xenoph, I. 6. p. 601. 
8! ; | ſelf. 
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ſelf. For his ſole deſire and ambition was to ſhew 
all Greece, that at the ſame time the Lacedæ moni- 
ans ſent generals and officers to Dionyſius the tyrant, 
and the Athenians on their part were in a manner in 
the pay of Alexander, to whom they had erected a 
ſtatue of braſs, as to their benefactor, the The- 
bans were the only people, that declared open war 
againſt tyranny, and endeavoured to exterminate 
from amongſt the Greeks all unjuſt and violent go- 
vernment. | 
 _ After having aſſembled his army at Pharſalus, he 
marched againſt the tyrant ; who, being apprized that 
Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and knowing that 
his own infantry was twice as ſtrong as that of the 
'T heffalians, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas being 
told by ſomebody, that Alexander approached with a 
a So much the better, replied he, we /hall 
cat the greater number. | 

Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were very 
high and ſteep hills, which lay in the midſt of the 
plain. Both armies were in motion to ſeize that poſt 
with their foot, when Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to 
charge that of the enemy. The horſe of Pelopidas 
broke Alexander's, and whilſt they purſued them up- 
on the plain, Alexander appeared ſuddenly upon the 
tops of the hills, having outſtript the Theſſalians; and 
charging rudely ſuch as endeavoured to force thoſe 
heights and retrenchments, he killed the foremoſt and 
repulſed the others, whom their wounds obliged to 
give way. Pelopidas, ſeeing this, recalled his horſe, 
and giving them orders to attack the enemy's foot, 
he took his buckler, and ran to thoſe. who fought up- 
on the hills. | 5 | 

He preſently made way through his infantry, and 
paſſing in a moment ſrom the rear to the front, re- 
vived his ſoldiers vigour and courage in ſuch a man- 
ner, as made the enemies believe themſelves attacked 
by freſh troops. They ſupported two or three char- 
ges with great reſolution : but finding Pelopidas's in 
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fantry continually gained ground, and that his cavalry 
were returned from the purſuit to ſupport them, they 
began to give way, and retired ſlowly, ſtill making 
head in their retreat. Pelopidas, ſeeing the whole 
army of the enemy from the top of the hills, which, 
though it was not yet actually put to flight, began to 
break, and was in great diſorder, he ſtopt for ſome 
time, looking about every where for Alexander. 
 Aﬀoon as he perceived him upon his right wing, 
rallying and encouraging his mercenary ſoldiers, he 
could contain himſelf no longer, but fired with that 
view, and abandoning to his ſole reſentment the care 
of his life, and the conduct of the battle, he got a 
great way before his battalions, and ran forwards with 
all his force, calling upon and defying Alexander, 
The tyrant made no anſwer to his defiance, and not 
daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide him- 
ſelf amongſt his guards. That battalion ſtanding firm 
for ſome time, Pelopidas broke the firſt ranks, and 
killed the greateſt part of the guards upon the ſpot. 
The reſt continuing the fight at diſtance, pierced his 
arms and breaſt at length with their javelins. The 
Theſſalians, alarmed at the danger in which they ſaw 
him, made all the haſte they could from the 
tops of the hills to his aſſiſtance; but he was fallen. 
dead when they arrived. The infantry and the The- 
ban horſe, returning to the fight againſt the enemy's 
main body, put them to flight, and purſued them a 
great way. The plain was covered with the dead; 
for more than three thouſand of the tyrants troops were 
killed. ; $024.44 | 
This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the ef- 
fet of a conſummate valour, is inexcuſable, and has 
been generally condemned, becauſe there is no true 
valour without wiſdom and prudence. The greateſt 
courage is cool and ſedate. It ſpares itſelf where it 
ought, and expoſes itſelf when occaſion makes it ne- 
ceſſary. A general ought to ſee every thing, and to 
have every thing in his thoughts, To be in 2 
tion 
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dition to apply the proper remedy on all occaſions, 

he muſt not precipitate himſelf to the danger of be- 
ing cut off, and of cauſing the loſs of his army by his 
his death. ä 
(3) Euripides, after having ſaid in one of his pieces, 
that it is highly glorious for the general of an arm 
to obtain the victory by taking care of his own life, 
adds, that M it be neceſſary for him to die, it muſt be 
when he refigns his life into the hands of virtue; to ſig- 
nify that only virtue, not paſſion, anger, or revenge, 
has a right over the life of a general, and that the firſt 
duty of valour is to preſerve him who preſerves 
others. | 

(c) It is in this ſenſe the ſaying of Timotheus is fo 
juſt and eſtimable. When Chares ſhewed the Athe- 
nians the wounds he had received whilſt he was their 
general, and his ſhield pierced through with a pike: 
And for me, ſaid Timotheus, when 1 beſieged Samos, 
I was much aſhamed to ſee a dart fall very near me, 
as having expoſed myſelf lite a young man without ne- 
ceſſity, and more than was conſiſtent for the general of 
fo great an army. Hannibal certainly cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of fear, and yet it has been obſerved, that in 
the great number of battles which he fought, he ne- 
ver received any wound, except only at the' ſiege of 
Saguntum. | | 

It is therefore not without reaſon, that Pelopidas is 
reproached with having ſacrificed all his other virtues 
to his valour by ſuch a prodigality of his life, and with 
having died rather for himſelf than his country, 

Never was captain more lamented than him. His 
death changed the victory ſo lately gained into mourn- 
ing. A profound ſilence and univerſal affliction reigned 
throughout the whole army, as if it had been entire! 
defeated. When his body was carried to Thebes, from 


every city by which it paſſed, the people of all ages 


and ſexes, the magiſtrates and prieſts, came out to 

meet the bier, and to march in proceflion before it, 
(5) Plut. in Pelop. p. 317, he (c) Ibid, 278, 
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carrying crowns, trophies, and armour of gold. 
The Theſſalians, who were at the fame time 
highly afflicted for his death, and equally ſenſible of 
their obligations to him, made it their requeſt, that 
they might be permitted to celebrate at their ſole ex- 
nce the obſequies of a general, who had devoted 
himſelf for their preſervation; and that honourable 
privilege could not be refuſed to their grateful zeal. 
His funeral was magnificent, eſpecially in the ſin- 
cere affliction of the T hebans and Theſſalians. For, 
ſays Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, and 
thoſe marks of ſorrow, which may be impoſed by the 
public authority upon the people, are not always cer- 
tain proofs of their real ſentiments. The tears which 
flow in private as well as public, the regret expreſſed 
equally by great and ſmall, the praiſes given by the 
general and unanimous voice to a perſon who is no 
more, and from whom nothing farther is expected, 
are an eviderice not to be queſtioned, and an homage 
never paid but to virtue, Such were the obſequies of 
Pelopidas, and in my opinion, nothing more great and 
magnificent could be imagined, | | 
T hebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopi- 
das, but reſolved to avenge him. A ſmall army of 
ſeven thouſand foot and ſeven hundred horſe were tm- 
mediately ſent againſt Alexander. The tyrant, who 
had not yet recovered the terror of his defeat, was in 
no condition to defend himſelf, He was obliged to 
reſtore to the Theſſalians the cities he had taken from 
them, to give the Magneſians, Phthians, and Achæ- 
ans their liberty, to withdraw his garriſons from their 
country, and to ſwear that he would always obey the 
Thebans, and march at their orders againſt all their 
enemies, ei a ei | 1 
Such a puniſhment was very gentle. Nor, fays 


Plutarch, did it appear ſufficient to the gods, or pro- 


portioned to his crimes : they had reſerved one for 
him worthy of a tyrant. Thebé his wife, who faw 


With horror and deteſtation the cruelty and porno of 
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her huſband, and had not forgot the leſſons and ad. 
vice which Pelopidas had given her, whilſt in priſon, 
entered into a conſpiracy with her three brothers to 
kill him. The tyrant's whole palace was full of 
guards, who kept watch in the night; but he placed 
little confidence in them, and as his life was in ſome 
ſort in their hands, he feared them the moſt of all 
men. He lay in a high chamber, to which he aſcend- 
ed by a ladder that was drawn up after his entrance, 
Near this chamber a great dog was chained to guard 
it, He was exceeding fierce, and knew no body but 
his maſter, Thebé, and the ſlave who fed him. 
The time pitched upon for the execution of the 
plot being arrived, Thebe ſhut up her brothers during 
the day time, in an apartment near the tyrant's, 


, When he entered it at night, as he was full of meat 


and wine, he fell into a deep ſleep immediately. 
Thebe went out preſently after, and ordered the ſlave 
to take away the dog, that he might nor diſturb her 
huſband's repoſe ; and leaſt the ladder ſhould make a 
noiſe when her brothers came up by it, ſhe covered 
the ſteps of it with wool. Alt things being thus pre- 
pared, ſhe made her brothers aſcend, armed with dag- 
gers; who, when they came to the door, were ſei- 
zed with terror, and would go no further, Thebe, 
quite out of her wits, threatened to awake the tyrant 
if they did not proceed immediately, and to diſcover 
the plot to him, Their ſhame and fear re-animated 
them : ſhe made them enter, led them to the bed, 
and held the lamp herſelf, whilſt they killed him with 


repeated wounds. The news of his death was im- 


mediately ſpread through , the city. His dead body 
was expoſed to all ſort of outrages, trampled: under 
foof by the people, and given for a prey to the dogs 
and vultures ; a juſt reward for his violent oppreſſions 


and deteſtable cruelties. 
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SecT. VII. Epaminondas is choſen general of the The- 
bans. His ſecond attempt againſt Sparta. His ce- 
labrated victory at Mantinea, His death and cha- 
racter. 


(a) T HE extraordinary proſperity of Thebes was 
no ſmall ſubject of alarm to the neighbouring 
ſtates. Every thing was at that time in motion in 
Greece, A new war had ſprung up between the Ar- 
cadians and the Eleans, which had occaſioned another 
between the Arcadians themſelves, The people of 
Tegea had called in the Thebans to their aid, and 
thoſe of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. There 
were beſides ſeveral other allies on each fide. The 
former gave Epaminondas the command of their troops, 
who immediately entered Arcadia, and encamped at 
Tegea, with deſign to attack the Mantineans, who 
had quitted their alliance with Thebes to attach them- 
ſelves to Sparta. 5 
Being informed that Ageſilaus had begun his march 
with his army, and advanced towards Mantinea, he 
formed an enterprize, which, he believed, would im- 
mortalize his name, and entirely reduce the power of 
the enemy. He left Tegea in the night with his ar- 
my, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched di- 
rectly to Sparta by a different rout from that of Age- 
ſilaus. He would undoubtedly have taken the city by 
ſurprize, as it had neither walls, defence nor troops: 
But happily for Sparta, a Cretan having made all poſ- 
ſible haſte to apprize Ageſilaus of his deſign, he im- 
mediately diſpatched one of his horſe to adviſe the 
city of the danger that threatened it, and arrived there 
ſoon after in perſon. 


He had ſcarce entered the town, when the The- 


bans were ſeen paſſing the Eurotas, and coming on 
againſt the city. Epaminondas, who perceived that 


his deſign was diſcovered, thought it incumbent on 


(d) A. M. 3641, Ant. J. C. 363. Xenoph. I. 7. p. 642—644. 
Plut. in Ageſil. P · 615. Diod. p · 391, 392. ; 
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him not to retire without ſome attempt. (e) He 
therefore made his troops advance, and making uſe of 
valour inſtead of ſtratagem, he attacked the city at 
ſeveral quarters, penetrated as far as the public place, 
and ſeized that part of Sparta which lay upon the fide 
of the river. Ageſilaus made head every where, and 
defended himſelf with much more valour than could 
be expected from his years. He ſaw well, that it 
was not now a time, as before, to ſpare himſelf, and 
to act only upon the defenſive ; but that he had need 
of all his courage and daring, and to fight with all 
the vigour of deſpair; means, which he had never 
uſed, nor placed his confidence-in before, but which 
he employed with great ſucceſs in the preſent dange- 
rous emergency, For by this happy deſpair and pru- 
dent audacity, he in a manner ſnatched the city out 
of the hands of Epaminondas. His ſon Archidamus, 
at the head of the Spartan youth, behaved with in- 
credible valour wherever the danger was greateſt, and 
with his ſmall troop, ſtopt the enemy, and made head 
againſt them on all ſides. | 

A young Spartan, named Iſadas, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf particularly in this action. He was very hand- 
ſom in the face, perfectly well ſhaped, of an advanta- 
gious ſtature, and in the flower of his youth. He 
had neither armour nor cloaths upon his body, which 
ſhone with oil, and held a ſpear in one hand, and a 
ſword in the other. In this condition he quitted his 
houſe with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and breaking through 
the preſs of the Spartans that fought, he threw him- 
ſelf upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every 
blow, and laid all at his feet who oppoſed him, with- 
out receiving any hurt himſelf; whether the enemy 
were diſmayed at ſo aſtoniſhing a fight, or, ſays Plu- 
tarch, the gods took. pleaſure in preſerving him upon 
account of his extraordinary valour. Tt is faid, the 


Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle in honour 
of his exploits, but afterwards fined him a thouſand 


(e) Polyb. I. 9. p. 547. 
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drachma's (J) for having expoſed himſelf to ſo great a 
danger without arms. 

Epaminondas having failed of his aim, ſoreſeeing 
that the Arcadians would certainly haſten to the re- 
lief of Sparta, and not being willing to have them with 
all the Lacedæmonian forces upon his hands at the 
fame time, he returned with expedition to Tegea. 
The Lacedæmonians and Athenians, with their allies, 
followed him cloſe in the rear. 
(e) That general, conſidering his command was 
upon the point of expiring, that if he did not fight, 
his reputation might ſuffer extremely, and that im- 
mediately after his retreat, the enemy would fall up- 
on the Theban allies, and entirely ruin them, he gave 
orders to his troops to hold themſelves in readineſs for 
battle. | 

The Greeks had never fought amongſt themſelves 
with more numerous armies, The Lacedzmonians 
conſiſted of more than twenty thouſand foot and two 
thouſand horſe ; the Thebans, of thirty thouſand foot 
and three thouſand horſe, Upon the right wing of 
the former, the Mantineans, Arcadians, and Lace- 
dæ monians were poſted in one line; the Eleans and 
Achæans, who were the weakeſt of their troops, had 
the center, and the Athenians alone compoſed the left 
wing. In the other army, the Thebans and Arca- 
dians were on the left, the Argives on the right, 
and the other allies in the center. The cavalry on 
each ſide were diſpoſed in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in the ſame order 
of battle, in which he intended to fight, that he might 
not. be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, 
to loſe in the diſpoſition of his army, a time which 
cannot be too much ſaved in great enterprizes. 

He did not march directly, and with his front to 
the enemy, but in a column upon the hills with his 
left wing foremoſt, as if he did not intend to fight 
When he was over-againſt them at a quar- 


(g) Xenoph, I. 7. p. 645——647- 
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ter of a league's diſtance, he made his troops halt and 
lay down their arms, as if he deſigned to encamp 
there. The enemy in effect were deceived by that 
ſtand, and reckoning no longer upon a battle, they 
quitted their arms, diſperſed themſelves about the 
camp, and ſuffered that ardor to extinguiſn, which 
the near approach of a battle is wont to kindle in the 
hearts of the ſoldiers. | | 
Epaminondas however by ſuddenly wheeling his 
troops to the right, having changed his column into 
a line, and having drawn out the choice troops, whom 
he had expreſsly poſted in front upon his march, he 
made them double their files upon the front of his left 
wing, to add to its ſtrength, and to put it into a 


condition to attack in a point the Lacedzmonian - 


phalanx, which, by the movement he had made, 
faced it directly. He ordered the center and right 
wing of his army to move very flow, and to halt be- 
fore they came up with the enemy, that he might 
not hazard the event of the battle upon troops, of 
Which he had no great opinion, | 

He expected to decide the victory by that body of 
choſen troops, which he commanded in perſon, and 
which he had formed in a column to attack the ene- 
my in a point like a galley, ſays Xenophon. He 
aſſured himſelf, that if he could penetrate the Lace- 
dæ monian phalanx, in which the enemy's principal 
force conſiſted, he ſhould not find it difficult to 
rout the reſt of their army, by charging upon the 
right and left with his victorious troops. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left 
wing from coming to the ſupport of their right againſt 
his intended attack, he made a detachment of his horſe 
and foot advance out of the line, and poſted them up- 
on the riſing ground-in a readineſs to flank the A- 
thenians ; as well to cover his right, as to alarm 
them, and give them reaſon to apprehend being taken 
in flank and rear themſelves, if they advanced to ſuſ- 
tain their right, | 

| After 
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After having diſpoſed his whole army in this man- 
ner, he moved on to charge the enemy with the 
whole weight of his column. They were ſtrangely 
ſurprized when they ſaw Epaminondas advance to- 
wards them in this order, and reſumed their arms, 
bridled their horſes, and made all the haſte they could 
to their ranks. 

W hilt Epaminondas marched againſt the enemy, 
the cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the beſt 
at that time in Greece, entirely compoſed of The- 
bans and Theſſalians, had orders to attack the ene- 
my's horſe. The Theban general, whom nothing 
eſcaped, had artfully beſtowed bowmen, lingers and 


dartmen, in the intervals of his horſe; in order to 


begin the diſorder of the enemy's cavalry, by a pre- 
vious diſcharge of a ſhower of arrows, ſtones, and 
javelins, upon them. The other army had neglected 
to take the ſame precaution, and had made another 
fault, not leſs conſiderable, in giving as much depth 
to the ſquadrons, as if they had been a phalanx. By 


this means, their horſe were incapable of ſupporting 


long the charge of the Thebans. After having 


made ſeveral ineffectual attacks with great loſs, they 


were obliged to retire behind their infantry, 

In the mean time, Epaminondas with his body of 
foot, had charged the Lacedzmonian phalanx. The 
troops fought on both ſides with incredible ardour ; 
both the T hebans and Lacedæmonians being reſolved 
to periſh rather than yield the glory of arms to their 
rivals. They began by fighting with the ſpear, and 
thoſe firſt arms being ſoon broken in the tury of the 
combat, they charged each other ſword in hand. 
The reſiſtance was equally obſtinate, and the ſlaugh- 
ter very great on both ſides. The troops deſpiſing 
danger, and deſiring only to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
the greatneſs of their actions, choſe rather to die in 
their ranks, than to loſe a ſtep of their ground. 

The furious ſlaughter on both ſides having conti- 
nued a great while without the victory's inclining to 
et 5 either, 
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either, Epaminondas, to force it to declare for him, 
thought it his duty to make an extraordinary effort in 
perſon, without regard to the danger of his own life, 
He formed therefore a troop of the braveſt and moſt 
determinate about him, and putting himſelf at the 
head of them, he made a vigorous charge upon the ene- 
my, where the battle was moſt warm, and wounded 
the general of the Lacedæmonians with the firſt jave- 
lin he threw. His troop, by his example, having 
wounded or killed all who ſtood in their way, broke 
and penetrated the | phalanx. The Lacedæmonians, 
diſmayed by the preſence of Epaminondas, and over- 
powered by the weight of that intrepid party, were 
reduced to give ground. The groſs of the Theban 
troops, animated by their general's example and ſuc- 
ceſs, drove back the enemy upon his right and leſt, 
and made a great ſlaughter of them. But ſome troops 
of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas aban- 
doned himſelf too much to his ardor, ſuddenly rallied, 
and returning to the fight, charged him with a ſhower 
of javelins. Whilſt he kept off part of thoſe darts, 
ſhunned ſome of them, fenced off others, and was 
fighting with the moſt heroic valour, to aſſure the 
victory to his army, a Spartan, named Callicrates, 
gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in the breaſt 
acroſs his cuiraſs. 
broke off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, 
the torment was inſupportable, and he fell immediate- 
ly. The battle began around him with new fury, 
the one ſide uſing their utmoſt endeavours to take him 
alive, and the other to fave him. The Thebans 
gained their point at laſt, and carried him off, after 
having put the enemy to flight. They did not pur- 
ſue them far, and returning immediately, contented 
themſelves with remaining maſters of the field and of 
the dead; without making any advantage of their 
victory, or undertaking any thing farther, as if they 
ſtayed for the orders of their general. | 
The cavalry, diſmayed by the accident of Epami- 
1 nondas, 
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tients, was conſeſſing their defeat. The Lacedzmo- 
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nondas, whom they believed to be dead, and ſeeming 
rather vanquiſhed than victorious, neglected to purſue 
their ſucceſs in the ſame manner, and returned to their 
ſormer poſt. | 
- Whilſt this paſſed on the left wing of the Thebans, 
the Athenian horſe attacked their cavalry on the right. 
But as the latter, beſides the ſuperiority of number, 
had the advantage of being ſeconded by the light in- 
fantry poſted in their intervals, they charged the A- 
thenians rudely, and having galled them extremely 
with their darts, they were broke and obliged to fly, 
After having diſperſed and repulſed them in this man- 
ner, inſtead of purſuing them, they thought proper to 
turn their arms againſt the Athenian foot, which they 
took in flank, put into diſorder, and puſhed with 
great vigour, Juſt as they were ready to turn tail, 
the general of the Elean cavalry, who commanded a 
body of reſerve, ſeeing the danger of that phalanx, 
came upon the ſpur to its relief, charged the Theban 
horſe, who expected nothing ſo little, forced them to 
retreat, and regained from them their advantage, At 
the ſame time, the Athenian cavalry, which had been 
routed at firſt, finding they were not purſued, rallied 
themſelves, and inſtead of going to the aſſiſtance of 
their foot, which was roughly handled, they attacked 
the detatchment poſted by the Thebans upon the 
heights without the line, and put it to the ſword. 
After theſe different movements, and this alterna- 
tive of loſſes and advantages, the troops on both ſides 
ſtood ſtill and reſted upon their arms, and the trum- 
pets of the two armies, as if by conſent, ſounded the 
retreat at the ſame time. Each party pretended to 
the victory, and erected a trophy; the Thebans, be- 
cauſe they had defeated the right wing, and remain- 
ed maſters of the field of battle; the Athenians, - be- 
cauſe they had cut the detachment in pieces. And 
from; this point of honour, both fides refuſed at firſt 
to aſk leave to bury their dead, which, with the an- 
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The HIS TOR of the 
nians however ſent firſt to demand that permiſſion ; 
after which, the reſt had no thoughts but of paying 
the laſt duties to the ſlain. | 
Such was the event of the famous battle of Man- 
tinea, Xenophon, in his relation of it, recommends 
the diſpoſition of the Theban troops, and the order 
of battle, to the reader's attention, which he deſcribes 
as a man of knowledge and experience in the art of 
war. And Monſieur Follard, who juſtly looks upon 
Epaminondas as one of the greateſt generals Greece 
ever produced, in his deſcription of the ſame battle, 
ventures to call it the maſterpiece of that great captain, 
Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The 
| ſurgeons, after having examined the wound, declared 
that he would expire as ſoon*as the head of the dart 
was drawn out of it. - Thoſe words gave all that 
were preſent the utmoſt ſorrow and affliction, who 
were inconſolable on ſeeing ſo great a man about to 
die, and to die without iſſue, For him, the only 
concern he expreſſed was about his arms, and the ſuc- 
_ ceſs of the battle. When they ſhewed him his ſhield, 
and aſſured him that the Thebans had gained the vic- 
tory ; turning towards his friends with a calm and ſe- 
rene air; „Do not regard,” ſaid he, this day as 
the end of my life, but as the beginning of my 
6“ happineſs, and the completion of my glory. I 
& leave Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta humbled, 
& and Greece delivered from the yoke of ſervitude, 
& For the reſt, I do not reckon that I die without 
cc iflue; Leuctra and Mantinea are two illuſtrious 
„ daughters, that will not fail to keep my name alive, 
“ and to tranſmit it to poſterity.” - Having ſpoke to 
this effect, he drew the head of the javelin out of his 
wound, and expired, * 
It may be truly ſaid, that the Theban power expi- 
red with this great man; whom Cicero * ſeems to 
rank above all the illuſtrious men Greece ever produ- 


n. ee princeps, meo judicio, Græciæ. Acad. Queſt. J. 1. 
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ced. * Juſtin is of the ſame opinion, when he ſays, 
That as a dart is no longer in a condition to wound 
when the point of it is blunted ; ſo Thebes, after ha- 
ving loft its general, was no longer formidable to its 
enemies, and its power ſeemed to have loſt its edge, 
and to be annihilated by the death of Epaminondas. ' 
Before him, that city was not diſtinguiſhed by any 
memorable action, and afterwards, it was not famous 
for its virtues but misfortunes, till it ſunk into its ori- 
ginal obſcurity ; ſo that it ſaw its glory take birth, and 
expire with this great man. | ee 

It has been + doubted, whether he was a more ex- 
cellent captain or good man. He ſought not power 
for himſelf, but for his country; and was ſo perfect- 
ly void of ſelf-intereſt, that at his death, he was not 
worth the expences of his funeral. Truly a philoſo- 
pher, and poor out of taſte, he deſpiſed riches, with- 
out affecting any reputation from that contempt; and 
if Juſtin may be believed, he coveted glory as little as 
he did money. It was always againſt his will that 
commands were conferred upon him, and he behaved 
-bimſelf in them in ſuch a manner, as did more ho- 
nour to dignities, than dignities to him, 

T hough poor himſelf, and without any eſtate, his 
very poverty, by drawing upon him the eſteem and 
confidence of the rich, gave him the opportunity of 
doing good to others. One of his friends being in 
great neceſſity, Epaminondas ſent him to a very rich 
citizen, with orders to aſk him for a thouſand crowns (5 


( A talent. 


Nam ficvti telo, fi primam 
aciem præfregeris, reliqud ferro vim 
nocendi ſuſtuleris; fic illo velut 
mucrone teli ablato duce The- 
banorum, rei quoque publicz vires 
hebetatz ſunt : ut non tam illum 
amiſiſſe, quam cum illo omnes in- 
terüſſe viderentur. Nam nequs 
hune ante ducem ullum memora- 
bile bellum geſſere, nec poſtea vir- 
tutibus, ſed cladibus, inſignes fue- 
re: ut manifeſtum fit, patriæ glo- 
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eo fuiſſe. Fuſtin, I. 6. c. 8. 

+ Fuit incertum, vir melior an 
dux eſſet. Nam imperium non 
ſibi ſemper ſed patriæ quæſivit; et 
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tus funeri defuerit. Gloriæ quo- 
que non cupidior, quam pecun's : 
quippe recuſanti omnia imperia in- 
geſta ſunt, honoreſque ita geſſit, 
ut orna mentum non accipere, fed 
dare ipſi dignitati videretur. Fuffrn. 
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in his name. That rich man coming to his houſe, to 
know his motives for directing his friend to him upon 


ſuch an errand; (i) Ly, replied Epaminondas, it 1 


becauſe this honeſt man is in want, and you are rich *, 
He had + cultivated thoſe generous. and noble ſenti- 
ments, in; himſelf by the ſtudy of polite learning and 
philoſophy, which he had made his uſual employment 
and ſole delight from his earlieſt infancy ; ſo that it 
was ſurprizing, and a queſtion frequently aſked, how, 
and at what time, it was poſſible for a man, always 
buſy amongſt books, to attain, or rather ſeize, the 
knowledge of the art military in ſo great a degree of 
perfection. Fond of leiſure, which he devoted to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, his darling paſſion, he ſhunned 
public employments, and made no intereſts but to ex- 
clude himſelf from them. His moderation concealed 
him ſo well, that he lived obſcure, and almoſt un- 
known. His merit however diſcovered him. He 
was taken from bis ſolitude by force to be placed at 
the head of armies; and he demonſtrated, that philo- 
ſophy, though generally in contempt with thoſe who 
aſpire at the glory of arms, is wonderfully uſeful in 
forming heroes. For beſides its being a great advance 
towards conquering the enemy to know how to con- 
quer one's ſelf, in this ſchool | antiently were taught 
the great maxims of true policy, the rules of every 
kind of duty, the motives for a due diſcharge of them, 
what we owe our country, the right uſe of authori- 
ty, wherein true courage, conſiſts; in a word, the 
qualities that form the good citizen, ſtateſman, and 
great captain. TY | #7 
He. poſſeſſed all the ornaments of the mind: he 
had the talent of ſpeaking, in perfection, and was well 


(i) Plut. de pracept. reipub. ger, p. 809. 
Ori Lon50;, Jure, r. militiæ ſcientia homini inter literas 
av Tin; 191 ov 92 TASTE nato. Tuſtin, a 7 
ö f Jam literarum ſtudium, jam || The wvorks of Plato, Keno- 
philoſophiz doctrina tanta, ut mi- Phon, and Aristotle are proofs of 
rabile videretur, unde tam inſignis this, 
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verſed in the moſt ſublime ſciences. But a modeſt 
reſerve threw a veil over all thoſe excellent qualities, 
which ſtill augmented their value, and of which, he 
knew not what it was to be oſtentatious. Spintharus, 
in giving his. character, ſaid, (+) that he never had 
met-with a man, who knew more, and ſpoke leſs, 

It may be ſaid therefore of Epaminondas, that he 
falſified the proverb, which treated the Bœotians as 
groſs and ſtupid, This was their common * charac- 
teriſtic, and was imputed to-the groſs air of the coun- 
try, as the Athenian delicacy of taſte was attributed 
to the ſubtlety of the air they breathed, Horace ſays, 
that to judge of Alexander from his bad taſte of poe- 
try, one would ſwear him a true Bœotian. | 


 Beotum' in craſſo jurares aere natum, Epiſt. I. I. 2. 
In thick Bceotian air you'd ſwear him born, 


When Alcibiades was reproached with having little 
inclination for muſick, he thought fit to make this 
excuſe; It is for Thebans + to ſing as they do, who 
know not how to ſpeak. Pindar and Plutarch, who 
have very little of the ſoil in them, and who are 
proofs that genius is of all nations, do themſelves con- 
demn the ſtupidity of their countrymen. Epaminon- 


das did honour to bis country, not only by the great- 


neſs of his military exploits, but by that ſort of me- 


rit, which reſults from elevation of genius, and the 


ſtudy of ſcience. | 2 

1 qſhall conclude his portrait and character with a 
circumſtance, that gives place in nothing to all his 
other excellencies, and which may in ſome ſenſe be 
preferred to them, as it expreſſes a good heart, and a 
tender and ſenſible ſpirit; qualities, very rare amonęſt 


the great, but infinitely more eſtimable than all thoſe 


ſplendid attributes, which the vulgar of mankind con- 


(% Plut, de audit. p. 39. 


* Inter locorum naturas quan- Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani, 
tum interſit, videmus Athe-. Cic. de Fato, n. 7 
nis tenue celum, ex quo acutiores Þ They were great mnuficiars, 
etiam putantur Attici; craſſum | 
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monly gaze at with admiration, and ſeem almoſt the 


only objects worthy either of being imitated or en- 


vied. The victory at Leuctra had drawn the eyes 
and admiration of all the neighbouring people upon 


Epaminondas, who looked upon him as the ſupport 


and reſtorer of Thebes, as the triumphant conqueror 
of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece; in a word, 
as the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent captain 
that ever was in the world. In the midſt of this uni- 
verſal applauſe, ſo capable of making the general of 
an army forget the man for the victor, Epaminondas 
little ſenſible to ſo affecting and ſo deſer ved a glory, 
(1) & joy, ſaid he, ariſes from my ſenſe of That, 
which the news of my victory will give my father and 


my mother. 


Nothing in hiſtory ſeems ſo valuable to me as ſuch 
ſentiments, which do honour to human nature, and 
proceed from a heart, which neither falſe glory, nor 
falſe greatneſs have corrupted. I confeſs it is with 
grief, I ſee theſe noble ſentiments daily expire amongſt 
us, eſpecially in perſons, whoſe birth and rank raiſe 
them above others, who, too frequently, are neither 


good fathers, good ſons, good huſbands, nor good 


friends, and who would think it a diſgrace to them 
to expreſs for a father and mother the tender regard, 
of which we have here ſo fine an example from a 
pagan, | . 

Till Epaminondas's time, two cities had exerciſed 


alternately a kind of empire over all Greece. The 


juſtice and moderation of Sparta had at firſt acquired 
it a diſtinguiſhed preheminence, which the pride and 


haughtineſs of its generals, and eſpecially of Pauſa- 


nias, ſoon loſt it, The Athenians, till the Pelopon- 
neſian war, held the firſt rank, but in a manner ſcarce 


diſcernible in any other reſpect, than their care in ac- 


quitting themſelves worthily, and in giving their in- 
feriors juſt reaſon to believe themſelves their equals. 
They judged at that time, and very juſtly, that the 


(/) Plut, in Coriol. p. 215. | 
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true method of commanding, and of continuing their 
power, was to evidence their ſuperiority only by ſer- 
vices and benefactions. Thoſe times, ſo glorious for 
Athens, were of about forty five years continuance, 
and they retained a part of that preheminence during 
the twenty ſeven years of the Peloponneſian war, 
which make in all the ſeventy two, or ſeventy three 
years, which Demoſthenes gives to the duration of 


their empire (m): But for this latter ſpace of time, 


the Greeks, diſguſted by the haughtineſs of Athens, 
received no laws from that city without reluctance, 
Hence the Lacedzmonians became again the arbiters 
of Greece, and continued ſo from the time Lyſander 


made himſelf maſter of Athens, till the firſt war un- 


dertaken by the Athenians, after their re-eftabliſhment 
by Conon, to withdraw themſelves and the reſt of 
the Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which was 
now grown more infolent than ever, At length, 
Thebes diſputed the ſupremacy, and, by the exalted 
merit of a ſingle man, ſaw itſelf at the head of all 


Greece. But that glorious condition was of no long 


continuance, and the death of Epaminondas, as we 
have already obſerved, plunged it again into the ob- 
ſcurity in which he found it. | 
Demoſthenes remarks, in the paſſage above cited, 
that the preheminence granted voluntarily either to 
Sparta or Athens, was a preheminence of honour, not 


of dominion, and that the intent of Greece was to 


preſerve a kind of equality and independance in the 
other cities. Hence, ſays he, when the governing 
city attempted to aſcribe to itſelf what did not belong 


to it, and aimed at any innovations contrary to the 


rules of juſtice, and eftabliſhed cuſtoms, all the Greeks 
thought themſelves obliged to have recourſe to arms, 
and without any motive of perſonal diſcontent, to e- 
ſpouſe with ardor the cauſe of the injured. 
I ſhall add here another very judicious reflection 
from Polybius (2). He attributes the wiſe conduct of 
(n) Demoſt. Philip. 3. p. 89. (1, Polyb. I. 7. p. 488. 
O 3 _ = 
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the Athenians, in the times I ſpeak of, to the ability 
of the generals, who were then at the head of their 
affairs; and he makes uſe of a compariſon, which 
explains, not unhappily, the character of that people. 


A veſſel without a maſter, ſays he, is expoſed to great 


dangers, when every one inſiſts upon its being ſteered 
according to his opinion, and will comply with no 
other meaſures. If then a rude ſtorm attacks it, the 


common danger conciliates and unites them, they 


abandon themſelves to the pilot's ſkill, and all the 
rowers doing their duty, the ſhip is ſaved, and in a 
ſtate of ſecurity, But if the tempeſt ceaſes, and 
when the weather grows calm again, the diſcord of 
the mariners revives; if they will hearken no longer 
to the pilot, and ſome are for continuing their voyage, 
whilſt others reſolve to ſtop in the midſt of the courſe; 
if on one fide they looſe their fails, and furl them on 
the other ; it often happens, that after having eſcaped 
the moſt violent ſtorms, they are ſhipwrecked even in 


the port. This, ſays Polybius, is a natural image of 


the Athenian republic. As long as it ſuffered itſelf to 
be guided by the wiſe counſels of an Ariſtides, a The- 
miſtocles, a Pericles, it came off victorious, from 
tlie greateſt dangers. But proſperity blinded and 
ruined it; following no longer any thing but 
caprice, and being become too inſolent to be ad- 
viſed or governed, it plunged itſelf into the greateſt 
misfortunes. | 1 


S:cT. VIII. Death of Evegeras ling of Salamin, 
Nicocles his fon fucceeds him. Admirable character 
of that prince, 


(s) T HE third year of the ro iſt Olympiad, ſoon 


after the Thebans had deſtroyed Platææ and 


Theſpiæ, as has been obſerved before, Evagoras, king 


of Salamin in the iſle of Cyprus, of whom much 
has been ſaid in the preceding volume, was aſſaſſi- 
nated by one of his eunuchs. His ſon Nicocles ſuc- 


(e., A. M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374 Diod. I. 15. p. 363. 
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teeded him. He had a fine model before him in the 
perſon of his father; and he ſeemed to make it his 
duty to be entirely intent upon treading in his ſteps 


(D. When he took poſleflion of the throne, he 


found the public treaſures entirely exhauſted, by the 
great expences his father had been obliged to be at in 


the long war between him and the king of Perſia, 
He knew that the generality of princes, upon like oc- 


caſions, thought every means juſt ſor the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of their affairs; but for him, he acted upon dif- 


ferent principles. In his reign there was no talk of 
baniſhment, taxes, and confiſcation of eſtates, The 


public felicity was his ſole object, and juſtice his fa- 


vourite virtue, He diſcharged the debts of the ſtate 
gradually, not by cruſhing the people with exceſſive 
impoſts, but by retrenching all unneceſſary expences, 
and by uſing a wiſe ceconomy in the adminiſtration 


of his revenue. (4) I kam aſſured, ſaid he, that no 
'« citizen can complain that I have done him the leaſt 
© wrong, and 1 have the ſatisfaction to know, that 


& J have enriched many with an unſparing hand,” 
He believed this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might 
be permitted in a prince, and that it was glorious for 
him to have it in his power to make his ſubjects ſuch 
a defiance, | oa | 

() He piqued himſelf alſo in particular upon ano- 


ther virtue, which is the more admirable in princes, 


as very uncommon in their fortune; I mean tempe- 


rance. It is moſt amiable, but very difficult, in an 


age and a fortune, to which every thing is lawful, and 
wherein pleaſure, armed with all her arts and attrac- 


tions, is continually lying in ambuſh for a young 
prince, and preventing his deſires, to make a long re- 


ſiſtance againſt the violence and infinuation of her ſoft 
aſſaults. Nicocles gloried in having never known 
any woman beſides his wife during his reign, and was 
amazed that all other contracts of civil ſociety ſhould 


(þ) Tfocrat. in Nicoc. p. 64 (7) Ibid. p. 65, 66. (+) Ibid, 
P · 67. 
6 be 
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be treated with due regard, whilſt that of marriage, 
the moſt ſacred and inviolable of obligations, was broke 

tarough with impunity; and that men ſhould not bluſh 
to commit an infidelity in reſpect to their wives, of 
which ſhould their wives be guilty, it would throw 
them into the utmoſt anguiſh and deſpair, 

What I have ſaid of the juſtice and temperance of 
Nicocles, Iſocrates puts into that prince's own mouth; 
and it is not probable that he ſhould make him ſpeak 
in ſuch a manner, if his conduct had not agreed with 
ſuch ſentiments. It is in a diſcourſe, ſuppoſed to 
be addreſſed by that king to his people, wherein he 
deſcribes to them the duties of ſubjects to their prin- 
ces; love, reſpect, obedience, fidelity, and devotion 


to their ſervice; and to engage them more effectually 


to the diſcharge of thoſe duties, he does not diſdain to 
give them an account of his own conduct and ſenti- 
ments. | 

(s) In another diſcourſe, which precedes this, Iſo- 
crates explains to Nicocles all the duties of the ſove- 
reignty, and makes excellent reflections upon that 
ſubject, of which I can repeat here only a very ſinall 
part, He begins by telling him that the virtue of 
private perſons is much better ſupported than his own, 
by the mediocrity of their condition, by the employ- 


ment and cares inſeparable from it, by the misfor- 


tunes to which they are frequently expoſed, by their 
diſtance from pleaſures and luxury, and particularly, 
by the liberty which their friends and relations have 


of giving them advice; whereas the generality of 


Princes have none of theſe advantages, He adds, that 
a king, who would make himſelf capable of govern- 


ing well, ought to avoid an idle and unactive life, 
ſhould ſet apart a proper time for buſineſs and the 
Public affairs, ſhould form his council of the moſt able 
and experienced perſons in his kingdom, ſhould en- 


deavour to make himſelf as much ſuperior to others 
by his merit and wiſdom, as he is by his dignity, and 
| (5) Iſocrat. ad Nicoc, | 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially acquire the love of his ſubjects, and for that 
purpoſe love them ſincerely, and look upon himſelf 
as their common father. Perſiſt, ſaid he, in the 
&« religion you have received from your fore-fathers, 
“ but be aſſured that the moſt grateful adoration and 
&« ſacrifice that you can offer to the Divinity, is that 
of the heart, in rendering yourſelf good and juſt. 
« Shew upon all occaſions ſo high a regard for 
„truth, that a ſingle word from you, may be 
«© more confided in than the. oath of others. Be a 
« warriour by your ability in military affairs, and by 
“ ſuch a-warlike proviſion as may intimidate your 
enemies; but let your inclinations be pacific, and 
« be rigidly exact in never pretending to, or under- 


cc that you have reigned well, will be the power of 
&« bearing this teſtimony to yourſelf ; that your peo- 
c ple are become both more happy, and more wiſe, 
6 under. your government,” 

What ſeems to me moſt remarkable in this diſ- 
courſe, is, that the advice which Iſocrates gives the 
king is neither attended with praiſes, nor with t'ioſe 
ſtudied reſervations and artificial turns, without which 
fearful and modeſt truth dares not venture to approach 
the throne, This is moſt worthy of applauſe, and 
more for the prince's than for the writer's praiſe. 
Nicocles, far from being offended at theſe counſel, 
received them with joy ; and to expreſs his gratitude 
to Iſocrates, made him a preſent of twenty talents, 
that is to ſay, twenty thouſand crowns (t). 
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SecT. IX. Artaxerxes Mnemon undertakes the reductiun 
, Egypt. Iphicrates the Athenian is appointed gene- 
ral of the Athenian trocps. The enterprize miſcarries 
by the ill conduct of Pharnabaſus the Perſian ge- 


neral. 


( ANTAXERRES. aſter having given his peo- 
| pie a relaxation of ſeveral years, had formed 
the deſign of reducing Egypt, which had ſhaken off 
the Perſian yoke long before, and made great prepara- 
tions for war for that purpoſe. Achoris, who then reign- 
ed in Egypt, and had given Evagoras powerful aid a- 
gainſt the Perſians, foreſeeing the ſtorm, raiſed abun- 
dance of troops of his own ſubjects, and took into his 
pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxiliary ſol- 
diers, of whom Chabrias had the command (x). He 
had accepted that office without the authority of the 
republic, | | 
| Pharnabaſus, having been charged with this war, 
ſent to Athens to complain that Chabrias had enga- 
ged himſelf to ſerve againſt his maſter, and threaten- 
ed the republic with the king's reſentment, if he was 
not immediately recalled, He demanded at the ſame 
time Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked 
upon as one of the moſt excellent captains of his 
time, to give him the command of the body of Greck 
troops in the ſervice of his maſter. The Athenians, 
who had a great intereſt in the continuance of the 
king's friendſhip, recalled Chabrias, and ordered him 
upon pain of death to repair to Athens by a certain 

day. Iphicrates was ſent to the Perſian army. 
The preparations of the Perſians went on ſo ſlowly, 
that two whole years elapſed before they entered up- 
on action. (y) Achoris king of Egypt died in that 
time, and was ſucceeded by Pſammuthis, who reign- 
ed but a year. Nephreritus was the next, and four 
» Diod. I. 15. p. 347. 
F (y) Euch. in * me 
| months 


(z) A. M. 3027. Ant. J. C. 37 
(x) Cor, Nep. in Chab, & in Iphic. 
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months after NeQanebis, who reigned ten or twelve 
years. a | . 

( z) Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, 
ſent ambaſſadors thither, to declare to the feveral ſtates, 
that the king's intent was they ſhould all live in peace 


with each other conformably to the treaty of An- 


talcides, that all garriſons ſhould be withdrawn, and 
all the cities ſuffered to enjoy their liberty under their 
reſpeQtive laws, All Greece received this declaration 
with pleaſure except the Thebans, who refufed to con- 
form to it. e | 1 

(a) At length, every thing being in a readineſs for 
the invaſion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acæ, 


ſince called Ptolemais, in Paleſtine, the place appoint- 


+ 


ed for the general rendezvous. In a review there, the 
army was found to conſiſt of two hundred thouſand 
Perſians, under the command of Pharnabaſus, and 
twenty thouſand Greeks under Iphicrates. The for- 
ces at ſea were in proportion to thoſe at land; their 
fleet conſiſting of three hundred galleys, beſides two 
hundred veſſels of thirty oars, and a prodigious num- 
ber of barks to tranſport the neceſſary proviſions for 
the fleet and army. | 
The army and fleet began to move at the ſame time, 
and that they might act in concert, they ſeparated 
from each other as little as poſſible. The war was to 
open with the ſiege of Peluſium; but ſo much time 
had been given the Egyptians, that Nectanebis had 
rendered the approach to it impracticable both by ſea 
and land. The fleet therefore, inſtead of making a 
deſcent, as had been projected, ſailed forwards, and 
entered the mouth of the Nile called Mendefium; 
The Nile at that time emptied itſelf into the ſea by 
ſeven different channels, of which only two * remain 
at this day; and at each of thoſe mouths there was a 
fort with a good garriſon to defend the entrance, 
CXA. M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. Diod. I. 15. p. 355. 

(4) Diod. p. 358, 359. 
* Damicita and Roſetta. 
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The Mendeſium not being ſo well fortified as that of 
Peluſium, where the enemy was expected to land, the 
deſcent was made with no great difficulty, Tie 
fort was carried ſword in hand, and no quarter given 
to thoſe who were found in it. +, 
Alfter this ſignal action, Iphicrates thought it ad- 
viſable to re-imbark upon the Nile without loſs of 
time, and to attack Memphis the capital of Egypt. If 
that opinion had been followed before the Egyptians had 
recovered the panic, into which ſo formidable an inva- 
ſion and the blow already received had thrown them, 
they had found the capital without any defence, it had 
inevitably fallen into their hands, and all Egypt been 
re-conquered, But the groſs of the army not being 
arrived, Pharnabaſus believed 'it neceſſary to wait its 
coming up, and would undertake nothing, till he had 
re- aſſembled all his troops; under pretext, that they 
would then be invincible, and that there would be no 
obſtacle capable of withſtanding them. 

Iphicrates, whe knew that in affairs of war eſpe- 
cially, there are certain favourable and deciſive mo- 
ments, which it is abſolutely proper to ſeize, judged 
quite differently, and in deſpair to ſee an opportunity 
ſuffered to eſcape, that might never be retrieved, he 
made preſſing inſtances for permiſſion to go at leaf 
with the twenty thouſand men under his command. 
Pharnabaſus refuſed to comply with that demand out of 
abject jealouſy ; apprehending, that if the enterprize 
fucceeded, the whole glory of the war would redound 
to Iphicrates. This delay gave the Egyptians time 
to look about them. They drew all their troops to- 
' gether into a body, put a good garriſon into Mem- 
phis, and with the reſt of their army kept the field, 
and harraſſed the Perſians in ſuch a manner, that they 
prevented their advancing farther into the country. 

After which came on the inundation of the Nile, 
which laying all Egypt under water, the Perſians were 
obliged to return into Phœnicia, having firſt loſt in- 
effectually the beſt part of their troops, 
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Thus this expedition, which had coſt immenſe 
ſums, and for which the preparations alone had given 
"le MW fo much difficulty for upwards of two years, entirely 
'en MM miſcarried, and produced no other effect, than an ir- 
| reconcileable enmity between the two generals, who 
ad. had the command of it, Pharnabaſus, to excuſe him- 

of I ſelf, accuſed Iphicrates of having prevented its ſucceſs ; 

If and Iphicrates, with much more reaſon, laid all the 
nad fault upon Pharnabaſus. But well aſſured that the 
va- £ Perſian lord would be believed at his court in prefe- 
m, rence to him, and remembering what had happened 
1ad to Conon, to avoid the fate of that illuſtrious Athe- 


en nian, he choſe to retire ſecretly to Athens in a ſmall 
ng veſſel which he hired. Pharnabaſus cauſed him to be 
its accuſed there, of having rendered the expedition a- 
"ad gainſt Egypt abortive. The people of Athens made 
1ey anſwer, that if he could be convicted of that crime, 


no he ſhould be puniſhed as he deſerved. But his inno- 
cence was too well known at Athens to give him any 
pe- diſquiet upon that account. It does not appear that 


10s he was ever called in queſtion about it ; and ſome 
red time after, the Athenians declared him ſole admiral 
ity of their fleet, | 

he (4) Moſt of the projects of the Perſian court miſ- 
aſt carried by their ſlowneſs in putting them in execu- 
1d, tion, Their generals hands were tied up, and no- 
of thing was left to their diſcretion, They had a plan 
2e of conduct in their inſtructions, from which they did 
nd not dare to depart. If any accident happened, that 
me had not been foreſeen and provided for, they muſt 
to- wait for new orders from court, and before they arri- 
m- ved, the opportunity was entirely Joſt. Iphicrates, 
Id, having obſerved that Pharnabaſus took his reſolutions 
ey with all the preſence of mind and penetration, that 
. could be deſired in an accompliſhed general (c), aſk- 
le, ed him one day, how it happened that he was fo 
re quick in his views, and ſo flow in his actions: It is, 
N- (5) Diod. p. 358. (c) Ibid, p. 357. 
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replied Pharnabaſus, becauſe my views depend only up. 
on me, but their execution upon my maſter. 


SECT. X. The Lacedæmonians ſend Ageſilaus to the 
aid of Tachos, wha had revalted from the Perſians, 
The king of Sparta's actions in Egypt, His death, 
The greateſt part of the provinces revolt again Ar- 
Faxerxes. + Ain ide. 

(d) AFTER the battle of Mafitinea, both parties, 
£4. equally weary of the war, had entered into a 

| peace with all the other Rates of Greece, up- 
on the king of Perſia's plan, by which the enjoyment 
of its laws and liberties was ſecured to each city, and 
the Meſſenians included in it, notwithſtanding all the 
oppoſition and intrigues of the Lacedæmonians to pre- 
vent it. Their rage upon this occaſion ſeparated them 
from the other Greeks. They were the only people 
who reſolved to continue the war, from the hope of 
recovering the whole country of Meſſenia in a ſhort 
time. That reſolution, of which Ageſilaus was the 
author, occaſioned him to be juſtly regarded as a vio- 
lent and obſtinate man, inſatiable of glory and com- 
mand, who was not afraid of involving the repub- 
lic again in inevitable misfortunes from the neceffity 
to which the want of money expoſed them of bor- 
rowing great ſums and of levying great impoſts, in- 
ſtead of taking the favourable opportunity of conclu- 
ding a peace, and of putting an end to all their evils, 
(e) Whilſt this paſſed in Greece, Tachos, who had 
aſcended the throne of Egypt, drew together as many 
troops as he could, to defend himſelf againſt the king 
of Perſia, who meditated a new invaſion of Egypt, 
notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his paſt endeavours 
to reduce that kingdom. F328 8 355 

For this purpoſe, Tachos ſent into Greece, and 

obtained a body of troops from the Lacedzmonians, 

(a) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 616—6 18. Diod. I. 15. p. 39/—401. 


(e) A. M. 3641. Ant. J. C. 363. Xenoph, de reg. Ageſil, p. 663. 
Cor. Nep. in Age ſil. C, 8. ; 3 ; | 8e P 3 
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with Ageſilaus to command them, whom he promiſed 
to make generaliſſimo of his army. The Lacdæmo- 
nians were exaſperated againſt Artaxerxes, from his 


hs having forced them to include the Meſſenians in the 
1th I ate peace, and were fond of taking this occaſion to 


. expreſs their reſentment. Chabrias went alſo into 


the ſervice of Tachos, but of his own head, and 
without the republic's participation. 
es, MW This commiſſion did Ageſilaus no honour. It was 


O a I thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta, and a 
1P- IF great captain, who had made his name glorious through- 
nt out the world, and was then more than eighty years 
nd IF old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and to ſerve a 


he I Barbarian, who had revolted againſt his maſter. 

e- When he landed in Egypt, the king's principal 
m generals, and the great officers of his houſe, came to 
le his ſhip to receive, and make their court to him. 
of The reſt of the Egyptians were as ſollicitous to ſee 
rt him from the great expectation which the name and 
E renown of Ageſilaus had excited in them, and came 
5 — in multitudes to the ſhore for that purpoſe. But when 
1- inſtead of a great and magnificent prince, according to 
J= the idea his exploits had given them of him, they ſaw 
y nothing ſplendid or majeſtic either in his perſon or equi- 
'- page, and ſaw only an old man ofa mean aſpect and ſmall 
A body, without any appearance, and dreſt in a bad robe 
- of very coarſe ſtuff, they were ſeized with an immo- 


. derate diſpoſition to laugh, and applied the fable of 
the mountain in labour to him. 4 
5 When he met king Tachos, and had joined his 
| troops with thoſe of Egypt, he was very much ſur- 
| prized at not being appointed general of the whole ar- 
| my, as he expected, but only of the foreign troops; 
that Chabrias was made general of the ſea- forces, and, 
that Tachos retained the command in chief to him- 
felf, which was not the only mortification he had ta 
experience. | | | 
Tachos came to a reſolution to march into Phceni- 
cia, thinking it more adviſcable- to make that _— 
| | the 
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the ſeat of the war, than to expect the enemy in 
Egypt. Ageſilaus, who knew better, repreſented to 
him in vain, that his affairs were not ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſned to admit his removing out of his dominions; 
that he would do much better to remain in them, 
and content himſelf with acting by his generals in the 
enemy's country. Tachos deſpiſed this wiſe counſel, 
and expreſſed no leſs diſregard for him on all other 
occaſions. Ageſilaus was ſo much incenſed at ſuch 
conduct, that he joined the Egyptians, who had ta- 
ken arms againſt him during his abſence, and had 
placed Nectanebis his couſin upon the throne. Age- 
ſilaus, abandoning the king, to whoſe aid he had been 
ſent, and joining the rebel, who had dethroned him, 
alledged in juſtification of himſelf, that he was ſent 
to the aſſiſtance of the Egyptians; and that they, ha- 
ving taken up arms againſt Tachos, he was not at li- 
berty to ſerve againſt them without new orders from 


ſtructions he received, were to act as he ſhould judge 
moſt advantagious for his country. He immediately 
declared for Nectanebis. Tachos, obliged to quit 
Egypt, retired to Sidon, from whence he went to the 
court of Perſia, Artaxerxes not only forgave him 
his fault, but added to his clemency the command of 
his troops againſt the rebels, Cer! 
Ageſilaus covered ſo criminal a conduct with the 
veil of the public utility. But, ſays Plutarch, remove 
that delufive blind, the moſt juſt and only true name, 
which can be given the action, is that of perfidy and 
treaſon, It is true, the Lacedæmonians, making the 
Glorious and the Good conſiſt principally in the ſer- 
vice of their country, which they idolized, knew no 
other juſtice than what tended to the augmentation of 
the grandeur of Sparta, and the extending of its do- 
minions. I am ſurprized ſo judicious an author as 
Xenophon ſhould endeavour to palliate a conduct of 
this kind, by ſaying only, that Ageſilaus attached 
VDiadoerus calls bim his fon ; Plutarch, bis couſin, 
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himſelf to that of the two kings, who ſeemed the beſt 
affected to Greece, 

At the fame time, a third prince of the city of 
Mendes ſet up for himſelf, to diſpute the crown with 
Nectanebis. This new competitor had an army of 
an hundred thouſand men to ſupport his pretenſions. 
Ageſilaus gave his advice to attack them, before they 
were exerciſed and diſciplined. Had that counſel been 
followed, it had been eaſy to have defeated a body of 
people, raiſed in haſte, and without any experience 


in war. But Nectanebis imagined, that Ageſilaus 


only gave him this advice to betray him in conſequence, 
as he had done Tachos. He therefore gave his ene- 
my time to diſcipline his troops, who ſoon after re- 
duced him to retire into a city, fortified with good 
walls, and of very great extent, Agelilaus was ob- 
liged to follow him thither; where the Mende- 
ſian prince beizeged them. Nectanebis would then 
have attacked the enemy before his works which were 
begun were advanced, and preſſed Ageſilaus to that 
purpoſe; but he reſuſed his compliance at firſt, which 
extremely augmented the ſuſpicions conceived of him. 
At length, when he ſaw the work in a ſufficient for- 
wardneſs, and that there remained only as much 
ground between the two ends of the line, as the 
troops within the city might occupy, drawn up in 
battle, he told Nectanebis, that it was time to attack 
the enemy, that their own lines would prevent their 


ſurrounding him, and that the interval between them 


was exactly the ſpace he wanted, for ranging his 
troops in ſuch a manner, as they might all act toge- 
ther effectively. The attack was executed according 
to Ageſilaus's expectation ; the beſiegers were beaten, 
and from thenceforth Ageſilaus conducted all the 
operations of the war with ſo much ſucceſs, that the 
enemy prince was always overcome, and at laſt taken 
priſoner, 

(f) The following winter, after having well eſta- 


(f) A, M. 6 Ant. . 61. 
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bliſned Nectanebis, he embarked to return for Lace- 
dæmon, and was driven by contrary winds upon the 


ocoaſt of Africa, into a place ealled the port of Me- 


I 


axes, an 
e'Perſt 
T he 1 


nelaus, where he fell ſick and died, at the age of aſter lon 


fourſcore and four yeats. He had reigned forty one 


of them at Sparta, and of thoſe forty one, he had 
paſſed thirty with the reputation of the greateſt, and 
moſt powerful of all the Greeks, and had been looked 
upon, as the leader and king of almoſt all Greece, 
till the battle of Leuctra. His latter years did not 
entirely ſupport the reputation he had acquired; and 
KXenophon, in his elogium of this prince, wherein he 
gives him the ipteference- to all other captains, has 
been found to exaggerate his virtues, and extenuate 
his faults too much. D BE: CEL? $08 45. 11 
© The body of Apeſilaus was carried to Sparta, 
Thoſe who were about him not having honey, with 
which it was the Spartan cuſtom to cover the bodies 
they would embalm, made uſe of wax in its ſtead, 
His ſon Archidamus ſucceeded - to the 'throne, which 
continued in his houſe down to Agis, who was the 
fifth king of the line of Agefilaus, 
Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greateſt 
part of the provinces, in ſubjection to Perſia, revolted. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary oc- 
caſion of this defection. Fhat prince, of himſelf, 
Was good, equitable, and benevolent, He loved his 
people, and was beloved by them. He had abundance 
of mildneſs, and fweetneſs of temper in his character; 
but that eaſineſs degenerated into ſloth and luxury, and 
particularly in the latter years of his life, in which he 
diſcovered a diſlike for all buſineſs and application, 
from whence, the good qualities, which he otherwiſe 
poſſeſſed, as well as his beneficent intentions, became 
uſeleſs, and without effect. The nobility and gover- 
nours of provinces, abuſing his favour, and the infir- 
mities of his great age, oppreſſed the people, treated 
them with inſolence and cruelty, loaded them with 
r taxes, 
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mes, and did every thing in their power to W 
be Perſian yoke inſupport abe. 

The diſcontent became general, and broke nk; 
ter long fuffering, almoſt at the ſame time on all 
des. Aſia minor, Syria, Phœnicia, and many other 
provinces. declared themſelves! openly, and took up 
ums. The principal leaders of the:eonſpiracy were 
Ariobarz anes prince of Phrygia, Mauſolus king of 
Caria, Orontes governour of Myſia, and Autophra- 
fates governour of Lydia. Datames, of whom men- 
ton has been made before, and who eommanded in 
Cappadocia, was alſo engaged in it. By this means, 
lalf the revenues of the crown were on a ſudden di- 
jerted into different channels, and the remainder did 
pot ſuffice for the expences of a war againſt the re- 
yolters, had they acted in concert. But their union 
was. of no long continuance, and thoſe, who had 
been the firſt, and moſt zealous in ſhaking off the 
yoke, were alſo the foremoſt in reſuming it, and in 
betraying the intereſts of the n to make their | 
peace with the king. | 
The provinces of Aſia minor, on Wia 
from their obedience, had entered into a confederacy 
for their mutual defence, and had choſen Orontes go- 
rernour of Myſia for their general. They had alſo 
reſolved: to add twenty thouſand foreign troops to thoſe 
of the country, and had charged the ſame Orontes 
vith the care of raiſing them. But when he had got 
the money for that fervice into his hands, with the 
addition of a year's pay, he kept it for himſelf, and 


delivered to the king the perſons who had brought op 


irom the revolted provinces, jt 
Rheomithras, another of the chiefs of Aſia minorz 
being ſent into * Egypt to negociate ſuccours, com- 
mitted a treachery of a like nature. Having brought 
from that country five hundred talents and fifty ſhips 
of war, he aſſembled the principal revolters at Leucas, - 
* Diodorus ſays he vas. ſent to Ti aches, but it is more likely has in. 
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a city of Afia minor, under pretence of giving then 
an account of his negotiation, ſeized them all, del 
vered them to the' king to make his peace, and key 
the money he had received in Egypt for the conſede 
racy. Thus this formidable revolt, which had brough 
the Perſian empire to the very brink of ruin, difſoyreat, an 
ved of itſelf, or to ſpeak more properly, was ſuſFeunuch, 
pended for ſome time. 0 t 
thought 
great a d 
but that 
it withor 
ſured hin 
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SECT. XI. Troubles at the court Artaxerxes cm 
cerning his ſucceſſor. Death of that prince. 


(s) F* HE end of Artaxerxes's reign abounded wit 

cabals. The whole court were divided inte 
factions in favour of one or other of his ſons, whc 
pretended to the ſucceſſion. He had an hundred an 
fifty by his concubines, who were in number three 
hundred and ſixty, and three by his lawful wife Atoſ 
ſa; Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus. To put a ſtop to 
theſe practices, he declared Darius the eldeſt, his ſuc 
cellor. And to remove all cauſe of diſputing that 
prince's right after his death, he permitted him to aſ- 
ſume from thenceforth the title of king, and to wear 
the royal“ Tiara. But the young prince was for 
having ſomething more real. Beſides which, the fe- 
fuſal of Artaxerxes to give him one of his concu- 
bines, whom he had demanded, had extremely in- 
cenſed him, and he formed a conſpiracy againſt his 
father's life, wherein he engaged fifty of his brothers, 
It was Tiribaſus, of whom mention has been made 
ſeveral times in the preceding volume, who contri- 
buted the moſt to his taking ſo unnatural a reſolu- 
tion, from a like ſubje&t of diſcontent againſt the 
king; who, having promiſed: to give him firſt one o 
his daughters in marriage, and then another, broke 
c Plut. in Artaxerx, p. -1027. Diod. I. 15. p. 400. Ju- 
at. l 10. c. es 4 pps Wig exp METS throne, 
* This Tiara was „ alſo plumes of feathers, which the im h 
or kind EIT 2 4 . — foe being ben Him Þ: 


Plume ef feathers flanding upright e<vore them oflant, and bebind. Tiribaſ 
pn it. The ſeven counſellors had ant, lis Th 18 
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is word both times, and married them himſelf: Such 
bominable inceſts being permitted at that time in 
perſia, the religion of the nation not prohibiting 

. + 
The number of the conſpirators were already very 
great, and the day fixed for the execution, when an 


s ſuſFfeunuch, well informed of the whole plot, diſcovered 


t to the king. Upon that information, Artaxerxes 
thought it would be highly imprudent to deſpiſe ſo 
* Coffereat a danger by neglecting a ſtrift enquiry into it; 
but that it would be much more ſo, to give credit to 
withit without certain and unqueſtionable proof. He aſ- 
| intoffffured himſelf of it with his own eyes. The conſpi- 
whaſtators were ſuffered to enter the king's apartment, 
and then ſeized, Darius and all his accomplices were 
puniſhed as they deſerved, 
Aſter the death of Darius, the cabals began again. 
rhree of his brothers were competitors, Ariaſpes, 
Ochus, and Arſames. The two firſt pretended to 
the throne in right of birth, being the ſons of the 
queen. The third had the king's favour, who ten- 
derly loved him, though only the ſon of a concu- 
dine. Ochus, prompted by his reſtleſs ambition, ſtu- 
died perpetually the means to rid himſelf of both his 
rivals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, he 
employed his craft and artifice againſt Ariaſpes, and 
his cruelty againſt Arſames. Knowing the former to 
be extremely ſimple and credulous, he made the eu- 
nuchs of the palace, whom he had found means to 
corrupt, threaten him ſo terribly in the name of the 
king his father, that expecting every moment to 
de treated as Darius had been, he poiſoned himſelf to 
void it. Aſter this, there remained only Arſames to 
vive him umbrage, becauſe his father, and all the 
ju · world, conſidered that prince as moſt worthy of the 
throne, from his ability and other excellent qualities. 
% Him he cauſed to be aſſaſſinated by Harpates, ſon of 
Tiribaſus. VV 
This loſs, which followed cloſe upon the other, 2 
. | the 
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| (S) A, M, 3643. Ant. J. . 361. x 


the 


the exceeding wickedneſs with which both were at the dan 
tended, ; gave the old king a grief that proved mor erprze 
tal: nor is it furprizing, that at his age, he ſhould} the lof 
not have ſtrength enough to ſupport ſo great an af kings. 
gicton. (5) He ſunk: under it into his tomb, after I II. 
reign of forty three years, which might have been ment © 
called happy, if not interrupted by many revolts, general 
That of his ſucceſſor will be no leis diſturbed with r mer 
them, | | cret 1n 
VVV | women 
SE XII. Cauſe of the frequent inſurrefions and the per 
22 _  revolts in the Perſian empire. of the 
1 HAVE taken care in relating the ſeditions, that the offi 
1 happened in the Perſian empire, to obſerve from OWA CF 
time to time the abuſes which occaſioned them. But, IV. 
as theſe revolts were more frequent than ever in the loufy © 
| latter, years, and will be more ſo, eſpecially, in theſſſ Prosch 
ſucceeding reign, I thought it would be proper to public 
unite here under the fame point of view, the diffe. © the 
rent cauſes of ſuch inſurrections, which foretell the fidelity 
approaching decline of the Perſian empire. them t 
I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the the ki 
kings of Perſia abandoned themſelves more and more againſt 
to the charms of voluptuouſneſs and luxury, and the Ang 
delights of an indolent and inactive life, Shut up ge which 
nerally in their palaces amongſt women, and a crowd and thy 
of flatterers, they contented themſelves with enjoying) , V.. 
in ſoft effeminate eaſe and idleneſs, the pleaſure of dance, 
univerſal command, and made. their grandeur conſiſt obliged 
in the ſplendid glare of riches, and an expenſiye mag- and p1 
NN | 3 8 duften 
I. They were beſides princes of no great talent: ** pon 
for the conduct of affairs, of ſmall —— to govern, . Wage 
and void of taſte for glory. Not having a ſufficient VI. 
extent of mind to animate all the parts of ſo vaſt ted fre 
an empire, nor ability to ſupport, the weight of it, hans, 
they transferred to their officers the cares of pub- lads, fo 
lic buſineſs, the fatigues of commanding armies, and whole 


* Pha 
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the dangers which attend the execution of great en- 
terprizes; confining their ambition to bearing alone 
the lofty title of, the great, king, and the King of 
Ngs. | 
5 "Tit. T he great offices. of the crown, the govern-: 
ment of the provinces, the command of armies, were 
generally beſtowed upon people without either ſervice 
or merit. It was the credit of the favourites, the ſe- 
cret intrigues of the court, the ſollicitations of tha 
women of the palace, which determined the choice of 
andi the perſons, who were to fill the moſt important poſts 
of the empire; and appropriated the rewards due to 
that the officers who had done the ſtate, real lexvios to their. 
own creatures. | 
But IV. Theſe courtiers, often out of a baſe, mean jea- 
oh Jouſy of the merit, that gave them umbrage and re- 
_ proached their ſmall abilities, removed their rivals from 
public employments, and rendered their talents uſeleſs 
life. to the ſtate, * Sometimes they would even cauſe their 
the] fidelity to be ſuſpected by falſe informations, bring 
| them to trial, as criminals againſt the ſlate, and force 
thel the king's moſt faithful ſervants, for their. defence 
| againſt their calumniators, to ſeek their ſafety in re- 
+ the volting, and in turning thoſe arms againſt their prince, 
which they had ſo often made triumph for 0 glory, 


— and the ſervice of the empire. 
ing . The miniſters, to hold the generals in depan- 
2 danee, reſtrained them under ſuch limited orders, as 


nſiſt obliged them to let lip the occaſions of conquering, 
and prevented them, by attending new orders, from 


nag puſhing their advantages. They alſo often made them 
engl reſponſible for their bad ſucceſs, after having let them 
ern. want every thing neceſſary to the ſervice. 
zen VI. The kings of Perſia had extremely degenera- 
vat! ted from the frugality of Cyrus, and the antient Per- 
f it fans, who contented themſelves with creſſes and ſal- 
pubt lads for their food, and water for their drink. The 
an whole nobility had been infected with the contagion 


1 Pharnaba ſus, Tiribaſus, Datames, &c. 


of 
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of this example. In retaining the ſingle meal of their 
anceſtors, - they made it laſt during the greateſt part 
of the day, and prolonged it far into the night 

drinking to exceſs; and far from being aſhamed of 


drunkenneſs, they made it their glory, as we have 


ſeen in the example of young Cyrus. | 

VII. The extreme remoteneſs of the provinces, 
which extended from the Caſpian and Euxine, to the 
Red-ſea and Ethiopia, and from the rivers Ganges and 
Indus to the Ægean ſea, was a great obſtacle to the 
fidelity and affection of the people, who never had 
the ſatisfaction to enjoy the preſence of their maſters ; 


who knew them only by the weight of their taxations, - 


and by the pride and avarice of their Satraps or go- 
vernors; and who, in tranſporting themſelves to the 
court, to make their demands and complaints there, 
could not hope to find acceſs to princes, who believed 
it contributed to the majeſty of their perſons to make 
themſelves inacceſſible and inviſible. 

VIII. The multitude of the provinces in ſubjection 
to Perſia did not compoſe an uniform empire, nor the 
regular body of a ſtate, whoſe members were united 
by the common ties of intereſts, manners, language, 
and religion, and animated with the ſame ſpirit of go- 
vernment, under the guidance of the ſame laws. Tt 
was rather a confuſed, disjointed, tumultuous, and 
even forced aſſemblage of different nations, formerly 
free and independant, of whom ſome, who were torn 
from their native countries and the ſepulchres of their 
fore-fathers, ſaw themſelves with pain tranſported into 
unknown regions, or amongſt enemies, where they per- 
ſevered to retain their own laws and cuſtoms, and a 
form of government peculiar to themſelves. Theſe 
different nations, who not only lived without any 
common tie or relation amongſt them, but with a 
diverſity of manners and worſhip, and often with an- 
tipathy of characters and inclinations, deſired no- 
thing ſo ardently as their liberty, and re- eſtabliſnment 
in their own countries. All theſe people therefore 
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were unconcerned for the preſervation of an empire, 


which was the ſole obſtacle to their ſo warm and juſt 


deſires, and could not affect a government, that trea- 


ted them always as ſtrangers and ſubjected nations, 
and never gave them any ſhare in its authority or pri. 
vileges. r | To: [ELLE ! ; 


* „% — T 181 31SET 
IX. The extent of the empire, and its remoteneſs 


from the court, made it neceſſary to give the viceroys 


of the frontier provinces a very great authority in eve- 


ry branch of government; to raiſe and pay armies; 
to impoſe tribute; to adjudge the differences of cities, 
provinces, and vaſſal kings; and to make treaties with 
the neighbouring ſtates. A power ſo extenſive and 
| almoſt independent, in which they continued many 

| years without being changed, and without collegues or 
council to deliberate upon the affairs of their provinces, 


accuſtomed them to the pleaſure of commanding ab- 
ſolutely, and of reigning. In conſequence of which, 
it was with great repugnance they ſubmitted to be re- 
moved from their governments, and often endeavoured 
to ſupport themſelves in them by force of arms, 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of ar- 
mies, and all the other officers and miniſters, thought 
it for their honour to imitate in their equi pages, tab les, 
moveables, and habits, the pomp and ſplendor of the 


court in which they had been educated. To ſupport 


ſo deſtructive a pride, and to furniſh out expences fo 
much above the fortunes of private perſons, they were 
reduced to oppreſs the ſubjects under their juriſdiction 


with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and the 


ſhameful traffic of a public venality, that ſet thoſe 
offices to ſale for money, which ought to have been 
granted only to merit. All that vanity laviſhed, or 
luxury exhauſted, was made good by mean arts, and 
the violent rapaciouſneſs of an inſatiable avarice. 
Theſe groſs irregularities, and abundance of others, 


which remained without remedy, and which were 


daily augmented by impunity, tired the people's pa- 
tience, and occaſioned a general diſcontent amongſt 


ä — m — 
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m. the uſual forerunner of the ruin of ſtates, Their 
e long time deſpiſed, were followed by 
an open rebellion of ſeveral nations, who endeavour- 
ed to do themſelves that juſtice by force, which was 
refuſed to their remonſtrances. In ſuch a conduct, 
they failed in the ſubmiſſion and fidelity which ſub- 
jects owe to their ſovereigns; but Paganiſm did not 


carry its lights ſo far, and was not capable of fo ſub- 


lime a perfection, which was reſerved | for a religion 
that' teaches that no pretext, no injuſtice, no vexa- 
tion, can ever authorize the rebellion of a people a- 
gainſt their prince, . 
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mon was honoured and revered throughout 


p THE more the memory of Artaxerxes Mne- 


the whole empire, the more Ochus believed 


he had reaſon to fear for himſelf ; convinced, that in 
ſucceeding to him, he ſhould not find the ſame fa- 
vourable diſpoſitions in the people and nobility, of 
whom he had made himſelf the horror by the mur- 
der of his two brothers. (i) To prevent that aver- 


ſion from occaſioning his excluſion, he prevailed upon 
the eunuchs, and others about the king's perſon, to 
conceal his death from the public. He began H tak- 


ing upon himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs, giving 
orders, and ſealing decrees in the name of, Arta- 
xerxes, as if he had been ſtill alive; and by one of thoſe 
decrees, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king 
throughout the whole empire, always by the order of 
Artaxerxes. After having governed in this manner 


almoſt ten months, believing himſelf ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed, he at length declared the death of his father, 


and aſcended: the throne, taking upon himſelf the 
name of Artaxerxes (4). Authors however moſt fre- 
quently give him that of Ochus, by which name I 
{hall generally call him in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 

Oka was the moſt cruel and wicked of all the 


princes of his race, as his actions ſoon explained, In 
a very ſhort time the palace and the whole empire 


(7) Polyzn, Stratag. w. ) A. M. 3644 Ant, J. C. 360. 
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His cruelties, 
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having fhut up one of his uncles, with an hundred of 


Darius Codomannus: () For Quintus Curtius tells 


in the war of the allies. The king's menace to join 


e. 43 % ( A. M. 3657. Ant. J. C. 353. 
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were filled with his murders. () To remove from 


the revolted provinces all means of ſetting ſome other 5 
of the royal family upon the throne, and to rid him 5 ꝛou 
ſelf at once of all trouble, that the princes and prin- ork 


celles of the blood might.occaſion him, he put. them 
all to death, without regard to ſex, age, or proxi- The 
mity of blood. He cauſed his own ſiſter Ocha, whoſe I {bog 
daughter he had married, to be buried alive (n); and 1501 


his ſons and grandſons in a court of the palace, he 1 ---. 
ordered them all to be ſhot to death with arrows, effec 
only becauſe thoſe princes were much eſteemed by iſ © 
the Perſians for their probity and valour. That uncle 1 
is apparently tlie father of Siſygambis, the mother of (2). 


us, that Ochus had cauſed fourſcore of her brothers 
with their father to be maſſacred in one day. He ja 
treated with the ſame barbarity, throughout the whole || n 
empize, all thoſe who gave him any umbrage, ſparing |. 05 
none of the nobility, whom he ſuſpected of the leaſt a 
diſcontent whatſoever. 3553 5 : 
(e) The cruelties, exerciſed by Ochus, did not de- fin 
liver him from inquietude. Artabaſus, governor of » 
one of the Aſiatic provinces, engaged Chares the A- arg 
thenjan, who commanded a fleet and a body of troops T (hal 
in thoſe parts, to aſſiſt him, and with his aid defeat- : 
ed an army of ſeventy thouſand men ſent by the king 
to reduce him, Artabaſus, in reward of ſo great a 
ſervice, made Chares a preſent of money to defray the 
whole expences of his armament. The king of Per- 
ſia reſented exceedingly this condnct of the Athenians 
in regard to him. They were at that time employed 


their enemies with a numerous army obliged them to 
(D) Artabaſus, being abandoned by them, had re- 

(90 Juſtin. J. 10. C. Jo 5 (m) Val. Max. 1, 9. Ci 2. (1) uin. 
Cur, I. 10. c. 5. , (s) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356. Diod. I. 16. 


I courſe 


- — . 
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| courſe to the Thebans, of whom he obtained five 0 | 
thouſand men that he took into his pay, with Pam- 
menes to command them. This reinforcement put 
him into a condition to acquire two other victories 
over the king's troops. Thoſe two actions did the | 
Tphehban troops, and their commander, great honour. 
Thebes muſt have been extremely incenſed againſt 
the king of Perſia, to ſend ſo powerful a ſuccour to | 
his enemies, at a time when that republic was enga- | 


hk © BN ecd in a war with the Phocæans. It was perhaps an | 
— effect of their policy, to render themſelves more for- 
ie midable, and to enhance the price of their alliance. 

of ) It is certain, that ſoon aſter, they made their 

ens Peace with the king, who paid them three hundred 

"8 talents, that is to ſay, three hundred thouſand crowns. 


He Artabaſus, deſtitute of all ſupport, was overcome at 
© © laft, and obliged to take refuge with Philip in Ma- 
| cedon. „„ 
7 Ochus, being delivered at length from ſo dangerous 
* an enemy, turned all his thoughts on the ſide of 
P Egypt, that had revolted long before. About the 
fame time, ſeveral. conſiderable events happened in 
of Greece, which have little or no relation with the af- 
A- fairs of Perſia, I ſhall inſert them here, after which 
obs I ſhall return to the reign of Ochus, not to interrupt 
at- the ſeries of his hiſtory. | 9 


a Secr. II. Var of the allies againſt the Athenians, 
the (/) 8 OM E few years after the revolt of Aſia mi- 
132 nor, of which I have been ſpeaking, in the 
ans third year of the hundred and fiftieth olympiad, Chio, 
red Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, took up arms againſt 
on W. Athens, upon which till then they had depended. 
to To reduce them, they employed both great forces 
and great captains, Chabrias, Tphicrates, and Timo- 
re- theus. They were the laſt of the Athenian gene- 
uin. (#) Diod. p. 438. (e) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C, 358. 

Hæc extrema fuit ætas impe - illorum obitum quiſquam dux in 
ratorum Athenienſium, Iphicratis, illa urbe fuit dignus memoria, 
Chabriæ, Timothei ; neque poſt Cor. Nep. in Timoth, c. 4. | 
3 rals, 
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rals, who did honour to their country; no one after 
them being diſtinguiſhed by merit or reputation. 
) CHABRTAS had already acquired a great name, 
when having been ſent againſt the Spartans to the aid 
of the Thebans, and ſeeing himſelf abandoned in 
the battle by the allies, who had taken to flight, he 
ſuſtained alone the charge of the enemy ; his ſoldiers, 
by his order, having cloſed their files with one knee 
upon the ground covered with their bucklers, and pre- 
ſented their pikes in front, in fuch a manner, that 
they could not be broke, and Ageſilaus, though vic- 
torious, was obliged to retire. The Athenians erected 
a ſtatue to Chabrias in the attitude he had fought. 
IxHICRATES was of very mean extraction, his 
father having been a ſhoemaker. But in a free City 
like Athens merit was the fole nobility. This per- 
fon may be truly ſaid to be the ſon of his actions. 
Having ſignalized himſelf in a naval combat, wherein 
he was only a private ſoldier, he was ſoon after em- 
ployed with diſtinction, and honoured with a com- 
mand. In a proſecution carried on againſt him be- 
fore the judges, his accuſer, who was one of the de- 
ſcendants of Harmodius, and made very great uſe of 
his anceſtor's name, having reproached him with the 
baſeneſs of his birth; Js, replied he, The nobility » 
my family begins in me: That of yours ends in you, He 
married the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

(t) He is“ ranked with the greateſt men of Greece, 
eſpecially in what regards the knowledge of war and 
military diſcipline, He made ſeveral uſeful altera- 
tions in the foldiers armour. Before him, the buck- 
lers were very long and heavy, and for that reaſon, 
were too great a burden, and extremely troubleſome : 
He had them made ſhorter and lighter, fo that, with- 
E 

* Iphicrates Athenienſis, non 
tam magnitudine rerum geſtarum, 


quam diſciplina militari nobilitatus 
eſt. Fuit enim talis dux, ut non 


ſolum ætatis fuz cum primis com- 
pararetur, ſed ne de majoribus na- 
tu quidem quiſquam anteponeretur. 
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out expoſing the body, they added to its force and 
agility. On the contrary, he: lengthened the pikes 


and ſwords, to make them capable of reaching the 
enemy at a 7 diſtance. He alſo changed the 


cuiraſſes, and inſtead of iron and . braſs, of which 


| they were made before, he cauſed them to be made of 


It is not eaſy to conceive how ſuch armour 


could defend the ſoldiers,” or be any ſecurity againſt 


wounds. But that flax being ſoaked in vinegar 
mingled with falt, was prepared in ſuch a manner, 
that it grew hard, and became impenetrable either to 
{word or fire. The uſe of it was common amongſt 
ſeveral nations, | | A 


4 


N.eo troops were ever better exerciſed or diſciplined 


than thoſe of Iphicrates. He kept them always in 


action, and in times of peace and tranquillity, made 
them perform all the neceſſary evolutions, either in 
attacking the enemy, or defending themſelves; in 
laying ambuſcades, or avoiding them; in keeping 


their ranks even in the purſuit of the enemy, with- 


out abandoning themſelves to an ardour which often 
becomes pernicious, or to rally with ſucceſs after ha- 
ving begun to break and give way. So that when 
battle was to be given, all was in motion with admi- 


rable promptitude and order, The officers and ſol- 
diers drew themſelves up without any trouble, and 


even in the heat of action performed their parts, as 
the moſt able general would have directed them, A 


merit very rare, as I have been informed, but very 
eſtimable; as it contributes more than can be imagi- 


ned to the gaining of a battle, and implies a very un- 


common ſuperiority of genius in the general. 


Timotheus was the ſon of Conon, fo much cele- 
brated for his great actions, and the important ſervices 
he had rendered his country. He did not. degene- 


* Hic a patre acceptam gloriam Timotheus Cononis filius, cum 
multis auxit virtutibus. Fuit belli laude non inferior fuiſſet quam 
enim diſertus, impiger, laborioſus, pater, ad eam laudem doctrinæ et 
rei militaris peritus, neque minis ingenii gloria m adjecit, Cic. 1, 1. 
civitatis regendæ. Cor. Nep. C. I. de Mc. n. 116. . 
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rate from his father's reputation, either for his merit 
in the field, or his ability in the government of the 
ſtate; but he added to thoſe excellencies, the glory 
which reſults from the talents of the mind, having 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly by the gift of elo- 
quence, and a taſte for the ſcience. 

(u) No captain at firſt ever experienced leſs than 
himſelf the inconſtancy of the fortune of war. He 
had only to undertake an enterprize, to accompliſh 
it. Succeſs perpetually attended his views and deſires. 
Such uncommon proſperity did not fail to excite jea- 
louſy. Thoſe who envied him, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, cauſed him to be painted aſleep, with Fortune 
by him taking cities for him in nets. Timotheus 
retorted coldly, , I tak? places in my ſleep, what ſhall 
I do when I am awakg? He took the thing afterwards 
more ſeriouſly, and angry with thoſe who pretended 
to leſſen the glory of his actions, declared in public 
that, he did not owe his ſucceſs to fortune, but to 
himſelf, That goddeſs, ſays Plutarch, offended at 
his pride and arrogance, abandoned him afterwards 
entirely, and he was never ſucceſsful afterwards. Such. 
were the chiefs employed in the war of the allies. 
() The war and the campaign opened with the 
ſiege of Chio. Chares commanded the land, and 
Chabrias the ſea, forces. All the allies exerted them- 
ſelves in ſending aid to that iſland, Chabrias, having 
forced the paſſage, entered the port, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours of the enemy. Fhe other gallies 
were afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was 
immediately ſurrounded on all ſides, and his veſſel ex- 
ceedingly damaged by the aſſaults of the enemy. He 
might have ſaved himſelf by ſwimming to the Athe- 
nian fleet, as his ſoldiers did; but from a: miſtaken 
principle of glory, he thought it inconſiſtent 'with the 
duty of a general to abandon his veſſel in ſuch a man- 


(4) Plut. Sylla. 454. 


{x Diod, I. 16. 5. 12. Cor. N in 
Chab. c. 4. ow 19 1 
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to hazard a battle in ſuch a conjuncture. 
| enraged at their not following his advice, called the 

ſoldiers: to witneſs, that it was not his fault they did 
not fight the enemy. He was naturally vain, oſten- 
| tatious, and full of himſelf; one who exaggerated his 
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ner, and preferred a death glorious in his ſenſe, to a 
ſhameful. fight, PIETY 
This firſt attempt having REPO) both ſides ap- 


: plied themſelves vigorouſly. to making new prepara- 
tions. The Athenians fitted out a fleet of ſixty gal- 


lies, and appointed Chares to command it, and armed 
ſixty more under Iphicrates and Timotheus. The 
fleet of the allies conſiſted of an hundred ſail. After 


having ravaged ſeveral iflands belonging to the Athe- 


nians, where they made a great booty, they ſat down 


before Samos. The Athenians on their fide, having 


united all their forces, beſieged Byzantium. The al- 
lies made all poſſible haſte to its relief. 


The two 
fleets being in view of each other prepared to fight, 
when ſuddenly a violent ſtorm aroſe, notwithſtanding 
which, Chares reſolved: to advance againſt the ene- 
my. 'The: two other captains, who had more pru- 


dence- and experience than him, thought it improper 
Chares, 


own ſervices, depreciated thoſe of others, and arro- 
gated to himſelf the whole glory of ſucceſſes, He 
wrote to Athens againſt his two collegues, and accuſed 
them of cowardice and treaſon, Upon his complaint, 


the people, * capricious, warm, ſuſpicious, and natu- 
rally jealous of fuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their ex- 
traordinary merit or authority, recalled thoſe two ge- 
nerals, and brought them to a trial. 


The faction of Chares, which was very powerful 
at Athens, having declared againſt Timotheus, he 


was ſentenced to pay a fine of an hundred talents 2; 
a worthy reward for the noble diſintereſtedneſs he had 


vs upon another occaſion, in bringing home to 


* Populus acer, ſuſpicax, mo- bade, domum revocat. Cor, 


bilis, OE invidus etiam Wep. 
+ An POR bo thouſand cr cron. 


a | his 


The Hisrory of the 

his country twelve hundred talents || of booty taken 
from the enemy, without the leaſt deduQtion for him- 
ſelf. He could bear no longer the fight of an un- 
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grateful eity, and being too poor to pay ſo great a 
fine, retired to Chalcis. After his death, the people 
touched with repentance, mitigated the fine to ten ta- 
lents, which they made his fon Conon pay, to re- 
build a certain part of the walls. Thus, by an event 
ſufficiently odd, thoſe very walls, which his grandfa- 
ther had rebuilt with the ſpoils of the enemy, the 
grandſon, to the ſhame of Athens, repaired in part at 
his own expence. - 3 | 
0) Iphicrates was alfo obliged to anſwer for himſelf 
before the judges. It was upon this occaſion, that 
Ariſtophon, another Athenian captain, accuſed him 
of having betrayed and fold the fleet under his com- 
mand. Iphicrates, with the confidence an eſtabliſhed 
reputation inſpires, aſked him, Would you have com- 
mitted a treaſon of this nature? No, replied Ariſto- 
phon, I am a man of too much honour for ſuch an 
action How, replied Iphicrates, Could Iphicrates do 
what Ariſtophon would not do? N 
(x) He did not only employ the force of arguments. 
in his defence, he called in alſo the aſſiſtance of arms. 
Inſtructed by his collegue's ill ſueceſs, he ſaw plainly 
that it was more neceſſary to intimidate than con- 
vince his judges. He poſted round the place where 
they aſſembled a number of young perfons, armed 
with poignards, which they took care to ſhew from 
time to time. They could not refift ſo forcible and 
triumphant a kind of eloquence, and diſmiſſed him 
acquitted of the charge. When he was afterwards 
reproached with ſo violent a proceeding ; I had been 
2 foil indeed, ſaid he, if having made war ſucceſsfully 
for the Athemans, I had neglected doing fo for myſelf. 
Chares, by the recal of his two collegues, was left 
ſole general of the whole army, and was in a condi- 
(y) Ariſt. Rhet. I. 2. c. 23. (2) Polyæn. Stratag. J. 3. 
I Twelve bundred thouſand crowns, 
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tion to have advanced the Athenian affairs very much 
in the Helleſpont, if he had known how to reſiſt the 
magnificent offers of Artabaſus. That viceroy, who 


had revolted in Afia minor againſt the king of Per- 
ia his maſter, beſieged by an army of ſeventy thou- 
fand men, and juſt upon the point of being ruined 


from the inequality of his forces, corrupted Chares, 
'T hat general, who had no thoughts but, of enriching 
himſelf, marched directly to the aſſiſtance of Arta- 


| baſus, effeQually relieved, him, and received a reward 


fuitable to the ſervice. The action of Chares was 
treated as a capital crime. He had not only aban- 
doned the ſervice of the republic for a foreign war, 
but offended the king of Perſia, who threatened by 
his ambaſſadors to equip three hundred fail of ſhips in 


* favour of the iſlanders allied againſt Athens. The 


credit of Chares ſaved him again upon this, as it had 
done. ſeveral times before upon like occaſions. The 
Athenians intimidated by the king's menaces, applied 
themſelves ſeriouſly to prevent their effects by a gene- 
ral EACE.. .* 14 1 i 
Prior to theſe menaces, Iſocrates had earneſtly re- 
eommended this treaty to them in a fine diſcourſe (a), 
which is ſtill extant, wherein he gives them excellent 
advice. He reproaches them with great liberty, as 
does Demoſthenes in almoſt all his orations, of aban- 
doning, themſelves blindly to the inſinuations of ora- 
tors, who flatter their paſſions, whilſt they treat thoſe 
with contempt, who give them the moſt ſalutary 


counſels. He applies himſelf particularly to correct 


in them their violent paſſion. for the augmentation of 
their power, and dominion. over the people of Greece, 
which had been the ſource of all their misfortunes. 
He recals to their remembrance | thoſe happy days, ſa 
glorious for Athens, in which their anceſtors, out of 
a noble and generous diſintereſtedneſs, ſatrificed every 
thing for the ſupport of the common liberty, and the: 
preſervation of Greece, and compares them with the 


(a) De pace, ſeu ſocialis. 
[et IM preſent 


224 ie Hiro ot che 
preſent ſad times, wherein the ambition of Sparta, and 
afterwards that of Athens, had ſucceſſively plunged both 
ſtates into the greateſt misfortunes. © He repreſents to 
them, that the real and laſting greatneſs of a ſtate 
does not conſiſt in augmenting its dominions, or ex- 


tending its eonqueſts to the utmoſt, which cannot be 


effected without violence and injuſtice; but in the wiſe 
government of the people, in rendering them happy, 
in protecting their allies, in being beloved and eſteemed 
by their neighbours, and feared by their enemies. 
% A ſtate, ſays he, cannot fail of becoming the arbi- 
«ter of all its Neighbours, when it knows how to 
“ unite in its meaſures the two great qualities, juſtice 
„ and power, which mutually ſupport each other, 
ce and ought to be inſeparable. For as power, not 
« regulated by the motives of reaſon and juſtice, has 
© recourſe to the moſt violent methods to cruſh and 
% ſubvert whatever oppoſes it; ſo juſtice, when un- 
„ armed and without power, is expoſed to injury, 
and neither in a condition to defend itſelf, nor pro- 
6 tect others.” The concluſion drawn by: Ifocrates 
from this reaſoning, is, That Athens, if it would be 
happy, and in tranquillity, ought not to affect the em- 
pire of the ſea for the ſake of lording it over all other 
ſtates; but ſhould conclude a peace, whereby every 
city and people ſhould be left to the full enjoyment of 
their liberty; and declare themſelves irreconcileable 
enemies of thoſe who ſhould preſume to diſturb that 


peace, or contravene ſuch meaſures, | © 
(5) The peace was concluded © accordingly under 
ſuch conditions, and it was ſtipulated, that Rhodes, 
Byzantium, Chio, and Cos, ſhould enjoy entire li- 
berty. The war of the allies ended in this manner 
after having continued three years. 5 
13.200 r een 
0) 4. .. 3648, Aut. J. C. 336. 
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od SEC. HI. Demoſthenes | encourages the Athenians, 
to il armed by the preparations of Artaxerxes or war, 
ate Hle harangues ibem in ee of the Megalopolitans, 
„and afterwards of the Rhadians. Death of Mauſe» 
he ! ls. Extraordmmary grief Artemiſa his wife. 
iſe (e) T HIS peace did not entirely remove the appre- 
y, | = henſion of the Athenians with regard to the 
ed MM King of Perſia, The great preparations- he was ma- 
es, MM king gave them umbrage, and they were afraid ſo 
bi- formidable an armament was intended againſt Greece, 
to and that Egypt was only a plauſible pretext with which 
ice the king covered his real deſign-. a 
er, Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The 
10t orators increaſed the fears: of the people' by their dif- 
has courſes, and exhorted them to have an immediate re- 
nd courſe to their arms, to prevent the king of Perſia by 
in- a previous declaration of war, and to make a league 
ry, with all the people of Greece againſt the common 


ro- enemy. Demoſthenes made his firſt appearance in 
tes public at this time, and mounted the tribunal for ha- 
be rangues to give his opinion. He was twenty eight 
m- years of age. I ſhall ſpeak more extenſively of him 
her in the concluſion of this volume. Upon the preſent 
ery eccalion, more wiſe than thoſe precipitate orators, 
of and having undoubtedly in view the importance to 
ble the republic of the aid of the Perſians againſt Philip, 
hat MW | he dared not indeed oppoſe in a direct manner their 

advice, leſt he ſhould render himſelf ſuſpeRed ; but, 


der admitting as a principle from the firſt, that it was 
es, neceſſary to conſider the king of Perſia as the eternal 
li- enemy of Greece, he repreſented that it was not con- 
nec ſiſtent with prudence, in an affair of ſuch great con- 


ſequence, to precipitate any thing; that it was very 
improper by a reſolution taken upon light and uncer- 
tain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, to 
- furniſh ſo powerful a prince with a juſt reaſon to 
turn his arms againſt Greece; that all which was ne- 


(e) A. M. 3649. Ant. J. C. 355. ; 
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at Fe was to fit out a fleet of three hun- 
or (in what manner he propoſed a'* ſcheme, ) 
and to hold the troops in a readineſs: and condition: to 
make an effectual, and vigorous defence in cafe of be- 
ing attacked; that by ſo doing, all the people of 
Greece, without farther invitation, would be ſuffici- 
ently apprized of the common danger to join them; 
and that the report alone of ſuch an armament would 
be enough to induce the king of Perſia to change his 
meaſures, admitting he ſhould. have formed any de- 
figns againſt. Greece. 
For the reſt; he was not of opinion, that it was ne 
ceſſary to levy an immediate tax upon the eſtates of 


private perſons for the expence of this war, which 


would not amount to a great ſum, nor ſuffice for the 
323 It is better, ſaid he, to rely upon the 
. zeal and generoſity of the citizens. Our city may 
<< be ſaid to be almoſt as rich as all the other cities of 
„ (Greece together. (He had before obſerved, that 
5 the eſtimate of the lands of Attica amounted to fix 
cc thouſand. talents, | (about ei ht hundred and fiſty 
cc thouſand pounds ſterling.) When we ſhall ſee the 
tc reality and approach of the danger, every body will 
6c be ready to contribute to the expences of the war; 
40 as no body can be ſo void of reaſon as to prefer 
«the hazard of loſing their whole eſtate with their 
<< liberty, to ſacrificing a ſmall part of it to their 
56. own, and their country's. preſervation. _ 
And we ought not to fear, as ſome people would 
« inſinuate, that the great riches of the king of Per- 
c ſia enable him to raiſe a great body of auxiliaries, 
ce and render his army formidable againſt us. Our 
« Greeks, when they are to march againſt Egypt, 
de or One and the other Barbarians, ſerve willing- 
. ly. under the Perſians; but not one of them, I 
5 5 I reſerve this ſebeme for the manner the. Athenians fitted but, 
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t dare be aſſured, not a fingle man of them, will 
«© eyer reſolve to bear arms againſt Greece. 


This diſcourſe had all its effect. The refined and 
delicate addreſs of the orator in adviſing the impoſition 
of a tax to be deferred, and artfully explaining at the 
| fame time that it would fall only upon the rich, was: 
highly proper to render abortive an affair, which had 
no other foundation than in the overheated imagina- 

tions of ſome orators, who were perhaps interefted in 
the war they advifed. © eld 


(Y Two years after, an enterprize of the Lacedz- 
monians againſt Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia,. gave: 
Demoſthenes another opportunity to ſignalize his zeal, 


and diſplay his eloquence. That city, which had been 


lately eſtabliſhed by the Arcadians, who had ſettled: 
a numerous colony there from different cities, and 


which might ſerve as a fortreſs and bulwark againſt 


Sparta, gave the Lacedæmonians great uneaſineſs, and 
alarmed them extremely. They refolved therefore to 
attack and make themſelves maſters of it. The Me- 
galopolitans, who, without doubt, had renounced their- 
alliance with Thebes, had recourſe to Athens, and 


 implored its protection: the other people concerned 


Tent alſo their deputies thither, and the affair was de- 
bated before the people. h N 
(g) Demoſthenes founded his diſcourſe from the be- 
ginning of it upoꝑ this principle; that it was of the 
laſt importance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes. 


from growing too powerful, and from being in a con- 


dition to give the law to the reſt of Greece. Now it 
is evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis to the La- 


cedæmonians, they will will ſoon make themſelves 


maſters of Meſſene alſo, two ſtrong neighbouring ci- 
ties, which are a check upon Sparta, and keep it with- 
in due bounds. The alliance we ſhall make with the 


| Arcadians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is therefore 


the certain means to preſerve ſo neceſſary a balance 


G] Demoſt, orat. pro Megalop, 
between 
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between Sparta and Thebes ; becauſe whatever hap: 
pens, neither the one nor the other will be able to hurt 
us, whilſt the Arcadians are our allies, whoſe forces, 
in conjunction with ours, will always be ſuperior to 
thoſe of either of them. 2 ; : ay, 1 . 
. A weighty objection to this advice of Demoſthenes, 
was the alliance actually ſubſiſting between Athens and 
Sparta. For, in fine, ſaid the orators who oppoſed 
- Demoſthenes, what idea will the -world have of A- 
thens, if we change in ſuch a manner with the times, 
or is it conſiſtent with juſtice to pay no regard to the 
faith of treaties? | We ought, (replied Demoſthe- 
nes, whoſe very words I ſhall repeat in this place) 
% We * ought indeed always to have juſtice in view, 
6 and to make it the rule of our conduct; but at 
<< the ſame time, our conformity to it ſhould conſiſt 
ce with the public good and the intereſt of the ſtate.” 
It has been a perpetual maxim with us to aſſiſt the 
oppreſſed. (He cites the Lacedemonians themſelves, 
the Thebans and Eubceans as examples.) We have 
never varied from this principle. The reproach of 
changing therefore ought not to fall upon us, but up- 
on thoſe, whoſe injuſtice and uſurpation oblige us to 
declare againſt them, 3 ; 
I admire the language of politicians, To hear them 


talk, it is always reaſon and the ſtricteſt juſtice that 
determine them; but to ſee them at, makes it evi- 
dent that intereſt and ambition are. the ſole rule and 


guide of their conduct, Their diſcourſe is an effect 


of that regard for juſtice which nature has implanted 


in the mind of man, and which they cannot entire- 
ly ſhake off. There are few who venture to declare 
againſt that internal principle in their expreſſions, or 
to contradict it openly. But there are alſo few, who 
obſerve it with fidelity and conſtancy in their ac- 
tions. Greece never was known to have more trea- 
ties of alliance than at the time we are now ſpeaking of, 
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nor were they ever leſs regarded. This contempt of 
the religion of oaths in ſtates is a proof of their de- 


cline, and often denotes and occaſions their approach 
TTC 


( The. Athenians, moved by the eloquent: diſ- 


courſe of Demoſthenes, ſent three thouſand footz and 


three hundred horſe to the aid of the Megalopolitans, 
Megalopolis 
was re · inſtated in its former condition,, and its inha- 
bitants, who had retired into their own countries, were 
obliged to return. i 5 


The peace, which had put an end to the war of 


the allies, did not procure for all of them the tran- 
| e they had reaſon to expect from it. The peo- 
ple. o 

by that treaty, only changed their maſter. 
king of Caria, who had aſſiſted them in throwing off 
the Athenian yoke, impoſed his own upon them. 
- Having publickly declared himſelf for the rich and 


Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared free. 
Mauſolus 


powerful, he enſlaved the people, and made them 


fuffer exceedingly, ' He died the ſecond year after the 
| treaty of peace, having reigned twenty four years. 


(i) Artemiſa his wife ſucceeded him, and as ſhe was 


| ſupported with all the influence of the king of Perſia, 
ſhe retained her power in the iſles lately ſubjected. 

In ſpeaking here of Artemiſa, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that ſhe muſt not be confounded with another 
Artemiſa, who lived above an hundred years before, 
in the time of Xerxes, and who diſtinguiſhed her re- 
ſolution and prudence ſo much in the naval battle of 
Salamin. Several celebrated writers have fallen into. 


this error, through inadvertency. Seng 
\ (4) This princefs immortalized herſelf by the ho- 


nours ſhe rendered to the memory of Mauſolus her 
huſband. She cauſed a magnificent monument to be 


(5h Diod. b. in (i) A. M. 3650. Ant. J. C. 354. Diod 
(*) 125 (k) BY I. F 7. 5 12 


* This is net the Pammenes of Thebes, of whom mention has been mads 


before, © 
4 erected: 
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339 The HisrToxy of the 
- - erected for him in Halicarnaſſus, which was called the 
Aauſolzum, and for its beauty was eſteemed one of 
the wonders of the world, and gave the name of 
Mauſoleum to all future great and magnificent ſtruc- 
tures of the ſame kind, 2 
0) She endeavoured alſo to eternize the name of 
Mauſolus by other monuments, which ſhe believed 
more durable than thoſe of braſs or marble, but are 
often no better proof againſt the injuries of time; I 
mean works of wit. She cauſed excellent panegy- 
rics to be made in honour of her huſband, and pro- 
oſed a prize of great value for the perſon whoſe per- 
ormance ſhould be the beſt, Amongſt many others, 
the celebrated Iſocrates, and Theopompus, his diſ- 
ciple, Were competitors for it. 


Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the 


weakneſs and vanity to boaſt in public of having gain- 
ed the prize againſt his-maſter ; preferring, as is too 
common, the fame of fne parts to the glory of a good 
heart. He had repreſented Mauſolus in his hiſtory as 
a prince moſt ſordidly avaritious, to whom all means 
ofamaſling treaſure were good and eligible. Hepaint- 
ed him without doubt in very different colours in his 
panegyric, or elſe he would never have pleaſed the 
. DE | | 
_ m) That illuſtrious widow prepared a different 
tomb for Mauſolus, than that I. have been ſpeaking of. 
Having gathered his aſhes, and had the bones beaten 
in a mortar, ſhe mingled ſome of the powder every 
day in her drink, till ſhe had drank it all off; de- 
firing by that means to make her own body the ſe- 
pulchre of her huſband. She ſurvived him only two 
years, and her grief did not end but with her'life. 
Inſtead of tears, in which moſt writers plunge Ar- 
temiſa during her widowhood, there are ſome who 
fay ſhe made very conſiderable conqueſts. (n) It ap- 
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pears by one of Demoſthenes's orations, that ſne was 
not conſidered at Athens as a forlorn relict, who neg- 


lected the affairs of her kingdom. But we have 
ſomething more deciſive 1 
tells us, that after the death of Mauſolus, the Rhodians, 


n this head. (e) Vitruvius 


offended that a woman ſhould reign in Caria, undertoo 
to dethrone her. They leſt Rhodes for that purpo 


with their fleet, and entered the great port of Hali- 


carnaſſus. The queen being informed of their deſign, 


had given the inhabitants orders to keep within the 


walls, and when the enemy ſhould arrive, to expreſs 
by ſhouts and clapping of hands a readineſs to ſurren- 


der the city to them. The Rhodians quitted their 
| ſhips, and went in all haſte to the public places leav- 


ing their fleet without any to guard it. In the mean 


time, Artemiſa came out with her gallies from the 
little port through a ſmall canal, which ſhe had cau- 
ſed to be cut on purpoſe, entered the great port, ſei- 
| zed the enemies fleet without reſiſtance, and having 


put her ſoldiers and mariners on board of it, ſhe ſet 
fail. The Rhodians, having no means of eſcaping, 
were all put to the ſword. . The queen all the while 
advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants ſaw 
their veſſels approach, adorned with wreaths of 
laurel, they raiſed great ſhouts, and received their vic- 
torious and triumphant fleet with extraordinary marks 
It was ſo in effect, but in another ſenſe than 
they imagined. Artemiſa, having met with no re- 


| fiſtance, took poſſeſſion of the city, and put the prin- 
cipal inhabitants to death. She cauſed a trophy of 


her victory to be erected in it, and ſet up two ſta- 


| tues of braſs; one of which repreſented the city of 


Rhodes, and the other Artemiſa branding it with a 
hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared 
never demoliſh that trophy, their religion forbidding 


it; but they ſurrounded it with a building which pre- 
vented it entirely from being U + 


(e) Vitruy, de Architect. I. 2, © 8. 5 "W's 9 


Bary's 
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nary, does not expreſs a forlorn and inconſolable wi- 
dow, that paſſed her whole time in grief and lamen- 


tation; which makes it reaſonable to ſuſpect, that 
whatever is reported of exceſſive in the mourning of 


- 


Artemiſa, has no other foundation, but its being ad- 


vanced at a venture by ſome writer, and afterwards 


* * 


copied by all the reſt. 


I ſhould be better pleaſed, for the honour of Arte- 


miſa, if it had been ſaid, as there is nothing incredi- 


ble in it, that by a fortitude and greatneſs of mind, 
of which her ſex has many examples, ſhe had known 
hay to unite the ſevere affliction of the widow with 

the active courage of the queen, and made the affairs 


of her government ſerve her inſtead of conſolation. 
(p) Negotia pro ſolatiis accipien. 


( (9) The Rhodians being treated by Artemiſa in the 


manner we have related, and unable to ſupport any 


* 


-courſe to the Athenians, and implored their protec- 


tion: Though they had rendered themſelves entirely 


-unworthy of it by their revolt, Demoſthenes took up- 
on him to ſpeak to the people in their behalf. He 
began with ſetting forth their crime in its full light; 
he enlarged upon their injuſtice and perfidy ; he ſeem- 
en to enter into the alla juſt ſentiments of reſent- 
ment and indignation, and it might have been thought, 
was going to declare himſelf in the ſtrongeſt terms a- 
gainſt the Rhodians: But all this was only the art of 
the orator, to inſinuate himſelf into his auditors opi- 
nion, and to excite in them quite eontrary ſentiments: 
of goodneſs and compaſſion for a people, who ac- 
knowledged their fault, who confeſſed their unwor- 
thineſs, and who nevertheleſs were come to implore 
the republic's protection. He ſets before them the 
great maxims, which in all ages had conſtituted the 
glory of Athens; the forgiving of injuries, the par- 

doning of rebels, and the taking upon them the de- 
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ſence of the unfortunate. To the motives of glory, 


he annexes thoſe. of intereſt; in ſhewing the impor- 
tance of declaring for a city, "that favoured, the.demo-: 


cratic form of government, and of not abandoning an: 
iſland fo 


powerful as that of Rhodes: which is the 
ſubſtance of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, intitled, For the, 
of the Rhodians, . N 
(r) The death of Artemiſa, which happened the 
ſame year, it is very likely, re-eſtabliſhed the Rho- 
dians in their liberty. She was ſucceeded. by her bro- 
ther Idrizus, who eſpouſed his own ſiſter Ada, as 

Maoſolus had done Artemiſa. It was the cuſtom. in 


Caria for the kings to marry, their ſiſters in this man- 
ner, and for the widows to ſucceed their huſbands 


in the throne in preference to the ee and even 


the children of the defunct, 


Ser. IV. Succeſsful expedition of Od As Phœ- 
— nicia, and Cyprus, and afterwards againſt Egypt. gf 


(5) O CH Us meditated in earneſt the reduction 
of Egypt to its obedience, which had long pre- 
tended to maintain itſelf in independance. -W hilſt he 


was making great preparations for this important ex- 
pedition, he received advice of the revolt of Phœnicia. 


(t) That people oppreſſed by the Perſian governors, 
reſolved to throw off ſo heavy a yoke, and made a 
league with Nectanebis king of Egypt, againſt whom 
Perſia was marching its armies. As there was no o- 


ther paſſage for that invaſion but through Phœnicia, 


this revolt was very ſeaſonable for NeQanebis, who 
therefore ſent Mentor the Rhodian to ſupport the re- 
bels, with four thouſand Grecian troops. He inten- 


| ded by that means to make Phcenicia his barrier, and 


to ſtop the Perſians there. The Phcenicians took the 
field with that re · inforcement, beat the governors of 
Syria and Cilicia, that had been ſent againſt them, 
— drove the Perſians ee out of Phcenicia.. 


(+) Strab. I. 14. p. 656, i.) A. = 3659 Aut. J. C. 351. 
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(a) The Cyprians, who were not better treated 
than the Phœnicians, ſeeing the good ſucceſs which 
had attended this revolt, followed their example, and 
joined in their league with Egypt. Ochus ſent or- 
ders to Idrizus king of Caria, to make war againft 
them ; who ſoon after fitted out a fleet, and ſent eight 
thouſand Greeks along with it, under the command of 
Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who was be- 
lieved to have been the ſon bf Nicocles. It is pro- 
bable that he had been expelled by his uncle Prota- 
goras, ahd that he had embraced with pleaſure this 
opportunity of re-aſcending the throne, His know- 
ledge of the country and the party he had there, made 
the king of Perſia chooſe him very wiſely to com- 
mand in this expedition. They made a deſcent in 
the iſland, where their army encreaſed to double its 
number by the re-inforcements which came from Sy- 


ria and. Cilicia- The hopes of enriching themſelves - 


by the ſpoils of this iſland, that was very rich, drew 
thither abundance of troops, and they formed the 
ſiege of Salamin by ſea and land. The iſland of Cy- 
prus had at that time nine cities, conſiderable enough 
to have each of them a petty king. But all thoſe 
kings were however ſubje&s of Perſia, They had 
upon this occaſion united together to throw that 
yoke, and to render themſelves independant. 

Ochus, having obſerved that the Egyptian war was 
always unſucceſsful from the ill conduct of the generals 


ſent thither, he reſolved to take the care of it upon 


himſelf. But before he ſet out, he ſignified his de- 
fire to the ſtates of Greece, that they would put an 
end to their diviſions, and ceaſe to make war upon 
one another. i” Boy 
It is a juſt matter of ſurprize, that the court of Per- 
ſia ſhould infift ſo earneſtly and fo often, that the peo- 
ple of Greece ſhould live in tranquillity with each o- 
ther, and obſerve inviolably the articles of the treaty 
of Antalcides, the principal end of which was the eſta- 
(*) Ibid, 1, 16, p. 440, 441. 8 
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PERSIANS and GRECIANS, 335 
bliſhment of a laſting union amongſt them. It had 
formerly employed a quite different policy, From 
the miſcarriage of the enterprize againſt Greece un- 
der Xerxes, judging gold and filver a more proper 
means for ſubjecting it than that of the ſword, the 
Perſians did not attack it with open force, but by 
the method of ſecret intrigues. "They conveyed con- 
fiderable fums into it privately, to corrupt the per- 
ſons of credit and authority in the great cities, and 
were perpetually watching occaſions to arm them 
againſt each other, and to deprive them of the leiſure 
and means to invade themſelves. They were parti- 
cularly careful to declare ſometimes for one, ſome- 
times for another, in order to ſupport a kind of bal- 
lance amongſt them, which put it out of the power 
of any of thoſe republics to aggrandize itſelf too 
much, and by that means to become formidable to 
Perſia. : 1 5 755 
That nation employed a quite different conduct at 
this time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of 
Greece, and commanding them to obſerve an univer- 
ſal peace, upon pain of incurring their diſpleaſure and 


arms, to ſuch as ſhould difobey, Perſia without 


doubt did not take that reſolution at a venture, and 
had its reaſons to behave in ſuch a manner with re- 
rd to Greece. rH | 
Its deſign might be to ſoften their ſpirit by degrees, 
in difarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that 


valour, which ſpurred them on perpetually by noble 


emulation; to extinguiſh in them their paſſion for 
glory and victory; to render languid, by long iner- 
tion and forced eaſe, the activity natural to them ; 
and in fine, to bring them into the number of thoſe 
people, whom a quiet and effeminate life enervates, 
and who loſe in ſloth and peace that martial ardor, 

which combats and even dangers are apt to inſpire, 
The king of Perſia who then reigned had a perfo- 
nal intereſt, as well as his predeceſſor, in impoſing theſe 
terms upon the Greeks, Egypt had long thrown - 
| | the 


335 The His Tory of the 
the yoke, and given the empire juſt cauſe of inquie- 
tude. Ochus had reſolved to go in perſon to reduce 
the rebels. He had the expedition extremely at heart, 
and neglected nothing that could promote its ſucceſs, 
The famous retreat of the ten thouſand, without enu- 
merating many other actions of a like nature, had 
left a great idea in Perſia of the Grecian valour. That 
prince relied more upon a ſmall body of Greeks in 
his pay, than upon the whole army of the Perſians, 
as numerous As it was; and he well knew, that the 
inteſtine diviſions of Greece would render the cities 
| Incapable of ſupplying the number of ſoldiers he had 
_ occaſion for. 3 . 
In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter 
upon action in Egypt, till he had pacified all behind 
him, Tonia eſpecially, and its neighbouring provinces. 
Now the moſt certain means to hold them in obe- 
dience, was to deprive them of all hope of aid from 
the Greeks, to whom they had always recourſe- in 
times of revolt, and without whom they were in no 
condition to form any great enterprizes (u). 
. When Ochus had taken all his meaſures, and made 
the neceſſary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers 
of Phoenicia, where he had an army of three hun- 
dred thouſand foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, and put 
himſelf at the head of it. Mentor was at Sidon with 
the Grecian. troops. The approach of ſo great an 
army ſtaggered him, and he ſent ſecretly to Ochus, 
to make him offers not only of ſurrendering Sidon to 
Him, but to ſerve him in Egypt, where he was well 


acquainted with the country, and might be very uſeful 


to him. Ochus agreed entirely to the propoſal, upon 
which he engaged Tennes king of Sidon in the ſame 
treaſon, and they ſurrendered the place in concert to 
The Sidonians had ſet fire to their ſhips upon the 
approach of the king's troops, in order to lay the 
people under the neceſlity of making a. good defence, 


— 
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PERSLIANS and GRECIANS. 337 
by removing all hope of any other ſecurity. When 
they ſaw themſelves betrayed, that the enemy were 
maſters of the city, and that there was no poſſibili- 
ty of eſcaping either by ſea or land, in the deſpair of 
their condition, they ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, 
and fet them on fire. Forty thouſand men, without 
reckoning women and children, periſhed. in this man- 
ner. The fate of Tennes their king was no better. 
Ochus, feeing himſelf maſter of Sidon, and having 
no farther occaſion for him, caufed him to be put to 
death; a juſt reward of his treaſon, and an evident 
proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in perfidy. 
At the time this misfortune happened, Sidon was im- 
menſely rich. The fire having melted the gold and 
ſilver, Ochus ſold the cynders for a conſiderable ſum- 
of money. Ely $1 ST IJ; 

The dreadful ruin of this city caſt fo great a ter- 
ror into all the reſt of Phoenicia, that it ſubmitted, 
and obtained conditions reaſonable enougli from the 


king, Ochus made no great difficulty in complying - 


with their demands, becauſe he would not loſe the 
time there, he had ſo much occaſion for in the exe- 
cution of his projects againſt Egypt. 
Before he began his march to enter it, he was 
joined by a body of ten thouſand Greeks. From the 
beginning of this expedition he had demanded troops 
in Greece. The Athenians and Lacedæmonians had 
excuſed themſelues from furniſhing him any at that 
time; it being impoſſible! for them to do it, whatever 
defire they might have, as they ſaid, to cultivate a 
good correſpondence with the king. The Thebans 
ſent him a thouſand men under the command of La- 
chares: the Argives three thouſand under Nicoſtratus. 
The reſt came from the cities of Aſia. All theſe 
troops joined him immediately after the taking of 
Sidon. 215610 351 5191509 7; bat tal 384 
() The Jews muſt have had ſome ſhare in this war 
of the Phoenicians againſt Perſia. For Sidon was no 
(x) Solin. c. 35. Euſeb. in Chron. &c. OT J 
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ſooner taken, than Ochus entered Judæa, and be- 
ſieged the city of Jericho, which he took. Beſides 
which, it appears that he carried a great number of 
Jewiſh captives. into Egypt, and ſent many others in- 
to Hyrcania, where he ſettled them along the coaſt 
of the Caſpian ſea. y 


() Ochus.alſo put an end to the war with Cyprus 
- at the ſame time, 


That of Egypt ſo entirely engroſ- 
ſed his attention, that-in order to have nothing to di- 
vert him from it, he was fatished to come to an ac- 
commodation with the nine kings of Cyprus, who 
ſubmitted to him upon certain conditions, and were 
all continued in their little ſtates. Evagoras demanded 
to be re-inſtated in the kingdom of Salamin. It was 
evidently proved, that he had committed the moſt 
flagrant oppreſſions during his reign, and that he had 
not been unjuſtly dethroned. Protagoras was there- 
fore confirmed in the kingdom of Salamin, and the 
king gave Evagoras a remote government. He beha- 
ved no better in that, and was again expelled. He 
afterwards returned to Salamin, and was ſeized, and 
to death. Surprizing difference between Nicocles 
and his ſon Evagoras ! 5571 | 
(z) After the reduction of the iſle of Cyprus, and 
the province of Phœnicia, Ochus advanced at length 
towards Egypt. Jö 
Upon his arrival, he encamped before Peluſium, 
from whence he detached: three bodies of his troops, 
each of them commanded by a Greek and a Perſian 
with equal authority. The firſt was under Dachares 
the Theban, and Roſaces governour of Lydia and 
Ionia. The ſecond was given to Nicoſtratus the Ar- 
give, and Ariſtazanes one of the great officers of the 
crown. The third had Mentor the Rhodian and 
Bagoas one of Ochus's eunuchs at the head of it. 
Each detachment had its particular orders. The king 
remained with the main body of the army in the 
camp he had made choice of at firſt, to wait event 
( Diod. I. 16. p. 443. (K) Ibid. p. 444 & 450. 
r 4 
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and to be ready to ſupport thoſe troops in caſe of ill 
_ or to improve the advantages they might 
ve. | | 
Nectanebis had long expected this invaſion, the 
preparations for which had made ſo much noiſe. He 
had an hundred thouſand men on foot, twenty thou- 
ſand of whom were Greeks, twenty thouſand Lybi- 
ans, and the reſt of Egyptian troops. Part of them 
he beſtowed in the places upon the frontiers, and 
poſted himſelf with the reſt in the paſſes, 'to diſpute 
the enemy's entrance into Egypt. Ochus's firſt de- 
tachment was ſent againſt Peluſium, where there was 
Lachares be- 
ſieged the place. That under Nicoſtratus, on board 
of four and twenty ſhips of the Perſian fleet, entered 
one of the mouths of the Nile at the ſame time, and 
ſailed into the heart of Egypt, where they landed, 
and fortified themſelves well in a camp, of which the 
ſituation was very advantagious. All the Egyptian 
troops in theſe parts were immediately drawn toge- 
ther under Clinias, a Greek of the iſle of Cos, and 
prepared to repel the enemy. A very warm action 
enſued, in which Clinias with five thouſand of his 
troops were killed, and the reſt entirely broke and 
diſperſed. | 
This action decided the ſucceſs of the war. Nec- 
tanebis, apprehending that Nicoſtratus after this vic- 
tory would embark again upon the Nile, and take 
Memphis the capital of the kingdom, made all the 
haſte he could to defend it, and abandoned the paſſes, 
which it was of the laſt importance to ſecure, to 
When the 
Greeks that defended Peluſium were apprized of this 
precipitate retreat, they believed all loſt, and capitu- 
lated with Lachares, upon condition of being ſent . 
back into Greece with all that belonged to them, 


and without ſuffering any injury in their perſons or 


effects. 


Ment r, 
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Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, 
finding the paſſes clear and unguarded, entered the 
country, and made himſelf maſter of it without any 
oppoſition. For, after having cauſed a report to be 
ſpread throughout his camp, that Ochus had ordered 
all thoſe who would ſubmit, to be treated with favour, 


and that ſuch as made reſiſtance ſhould be deſtroyed, 


as the Sidonians had been; he let all his priſoners 
eſcape, that they might carry the news into the coun- 
try round about. "Thoſe poor people reported in their 
towns and villages what they had heard in the ene- 
my's camp. The brutality of Ochus ſeemed to con- 
firm it, and the terror was ſo great, that the garri- 
ſons, as well Greeks as Egyptians, ſtrove which 
ſhould be the foremoſt in making their ſubmiſſion. 

(a) Nectanebis, having loſt all hope of being able 
to defend himſelf, eſcaped with his txeaſures and beſt 
effects into Æthiopia, from whence he never return- 
ed, He was the laſt king of Egypt of the Egyp- 
tian race, ſince whom it has always continued un- 
der a foreign yoke, according to the prediction of 
Ezekiel (6). 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this 
manner, diſmantled the cities, pillaged the temples, 
and returned in triumph to Babylon, laden with ſpoils, 
and eſpecially with gold and ſilver, of which he car- 
ried away immenſe ſums. He left the government of 
it to Pherendates, a Perſian of the firſt quality. 

(c) Here Manethon finiſhes his commentaries, or 
hiſtory of Egypt. He was a prieſt of Heliopolis in 
that country, and had wrote the hiſtory of its diffe- 
rent dynaſties from the commencement of the nation 
to the times we now treat of. His book is often ci- 
ted by Joſephus, Euſebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
. ſeveral others. This Viftorian lived in the reign of 
Ptolemæus Philadelphus king of Egypt, to whom he 


{a) A. M. 36 54. Ant. J. S. 350. (5) Peil ri. 14. x5; 
(e) Syncel, p. 256. Voll. de hiſt, Grac, I. 1, c. 14. 4 15 
2 


dedicates 
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dedicates his work, of which * Syncellus has preſer- 
ved us the abridgment. 

Nectanebis loſt the crown by his too good opinion 
of himſelf. He had been placed upon the throne by 
Ageſilaus, and afterwards ſupported in it by the va- 
jour and counſels of Diophantes the Athenian, and 
Lamius the Lacedæmonian, who, whilſt they had the 
command of his troops and the direction of the war, 
had rendered his arms victorious over the Perſians in 
all the enterprizes they had formed againſt him. It 


is a pity we have no account of them, and that Dio- 


dorus is ſilent upon this head. That prince, vain 
from ſo many ſucceſſes, imagined in conſequence, that 
he was become ſufficiently capable of conducting his 
own affairs in perſon, and diſmiſſed them to whom 
he was indebted for all thoſe advantages. He had 
time enough to repent his error, and to diſcover that 
the power does not confer the merit of a king. 

(4) Ochus rewarded very liberally the ſervice which 
Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduc- 
tion of Phcenicia, and the conqueſt of Egypt. Be- 
fore he left that kingdom, he had diſmiſſed the other 
Greeks laden with his preſents. As for Mentor, to 
whom the whole ſucceſs of the expedition was prin- 
cipally owing, lie not only made him a preſent of an 
hundred talents f in money, beſides many jewels of 
great value, but gave him the government, of all the 
coaſt of Aſia, with the direction of the war againſt 


ſome provinces, which had revolted in the beginning 


of his reign, and declared him generaliſſimo of all his 
armies on that ſide, | 
Mentor made uſe of his intereſt to reconcile the 
king with his brother Memnon, and Artabaſus, who 
had married their fiſter, Both of them had been in 
arms againſt Ochus. We have already related the re- 


(d) A. M. 3655. Ant. J. C. 349. 

* George, a monk of Conftanti- Taraſus, towards the end of the 
nople, fo called from his being Syn- ninth century, 
cellus, or vicar to the patriarch + An bundred thouſand crowns. 
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volt of Artabaſus, and the victories he obtained over 
the king's troops. He was however overpowered at 
laft, and reduced to take refuge with Philip king of 
Macedon ; and Memnon, who had borne a part in 
his wars, had alſo a ſhare in his baniſhment. After 
this reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his ſuc- 
ceſſors ſignal ſervices z eſpecially Memnon, who was 
one of the moſt valiant men of his times, and no leſs 
excellent in the art of war. Neither did Mentor 
want his great merits, nor deceive the king in the 
confidence he had repoſed in him. For he had ſcarce 
t ken poſſeſſion of his government, when he re-efta- 
bl ſhed every where the king's authority, and reduced 
thoſe who had revolted in his neighbourhood to re- 
turn to their obedience. Some he brought over by 
his addreſs and ſtratagems, and others by force of 
arms. In a word, he knew ſo well how to take his 
advantages, that at length he ſubjected them all to the 
yoke, and re- inſtated the king's affairs in thoſe pro- 
vinces. 


(e) The firſt year of the 108th olympiad died Pla- 


to, the famous Athenian philoſopher. I ſhall defer 
ſpeaking of him at preſent, that I may not interrupt 
the chain of the hiſtory. „ S817 tad 


Sr.cT. V. Death of Ochus. Arſes ſucceeds him, and 
is ſucceeded by Darius Codomanus. 


2 OQECzv5, after the conqueſt of Egypt, and 
reduction of the revolted provinces of his 
empire, abandoned himſelf to pleaſure and luxurious 
eaſe during the reſt of his life, and left the care of 
affairs entirely to his miniſters, The two principal 
of them were the eunuch Bagoas and Mentor the Rho- 
dian, who divided all power between them, fo tlat 
the firſt had all the provinces of the upper, and the 
latter all thoſe of the lower Aſia under him. 
(2) Aſter having reigned twenty three years, O- 
(e' A. M. 3656. Ant. J. C. . 0d. I. 16. p. 490. 
(g) A. 14, 3666, Ant. J. 5 2 n my 
| chus 
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- chus died of poiſon given him by Bagoas. That eu- 


nuch, who was by birth an Egyptian, had always re- 
tained a love for his country, and a zeal for its religi- 
on. When his maſter conquered it, he flattered him- 
ſelf, that it would have been in his power to have 
ſoftened the deſtiny of the one, and protected the o- 


ther from inſult. But he could not reſtrain the bru- 


tality of his prince, who acted a thouſand things in 
regard to both, which the eunuch ſaw with extreme 
ſorrow, and always violently reſented in his heart. 

Ochus not contented with having diſmantled the 
cities, and pillaged the houſes and temples, as has 
been faid, had beſides taken away all the archives of 
the kingdom, which were depoſited, and kept with 
religious care in the temples of the Egyptians, and in 
(+) deriſion of their worſhip, he had cauſed the god 
Apis to be killed, that is, the ſacred bull which they 
adored under that name. What gave occaſion for 
this laſt action was, (i) that Ochus being as lazy and 
Heavy as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the firſt 


of thoſe qualities, had given him the ſhocking ſirname . 


of the ſtupid animal, they found he reſembled. Vio- 
lently enraged at this affront, Ochus ſaid that he would 
make them ſenſible he was not an aſs but a lion, and 
that the aſs, whom they diſpiſed ſo much, ſhould eat 
their ox, Accordingly he ordered Apis to be dragged 
out of his temple, and facrificed to an aſs. After 
which he made his cooks dreſs, and ſerve him up to 
the officers of his houſhold. This piece of wit incen- 
ſed Bagoas, As for the archives he redeemed them 


afterwards, and ſent them back to the places where it 


was the cuſtom to keep them : But the affront, which 
had been done to his religion, was irreparable; and it 
is believed, that was the real occaſion of his maſter's 
death. ; | | TO ld 

() His revenge did not ſtop there, he caufed-ang- 
ther body to be interred inſtead of the king's, and to 


. ( ZElian. I. 4. c. 8 | (i) Plut, de Ifid. & Oſir. p. 363. 
(*) Alan. 1, 6. c. 8, 25-0 123191 
ES Q4 avenge 
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avenge his having made the officers of the houſe eat 
tle god Apis, he made cats eat his dead body, which 
he gave tliem cut in ſmall pieces; and for his bones, 
thoſe he turned into handles for knives and ſwords, 
the natural ſymbols of his cruelty, It is very pro- 
bable, that ſome new cauſe had awakened in the heart 
of this monſter his antient reſentment ; without which, 
it is not to be conceived, that he could carry his 
Farbarity ſo far in regard to his'maſter and benefac- 
tor. 

After. the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whoſe hands 


all power was at that time, placed Arſes upon the 
throne, the youngeſt of all the late king's ſons, and 
put; the reſt to death, in order to poſſeſs with better 
ſecurity, and without a rival, the authority he had 


uſurped. 


He gave Arſes only the name of king, 


whilſt he reſerved to himſelf the whole power of the 
ſovereignty. But perceiving that the young prince 
began to diſcover his wickedneſs, and took meaſures 


to puniſh it, he prevented him by having him aſſaſ- 


nated, and deſtroyed his whole family with him. 


the murder of Arles, placed Darius upon it, the third 
of that name who reigned in Perſia, 


Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by 


His true name 
was Codomanus, of whom much will be ſaid here- 


af ter, 


We fee here in a full light the fad effect of the in 


policy of the kings of Perſia, who to eaſe themſelves 
of the weight of public K | buſineſs, abandoned their 


whole authority to an eunuch, 


wile, prince to diſtinguiſh merit; 
ent for him to continue always the entire maſter, . 


A prince, like O- 


Bagoas might have 
more addreſs and underſtanding than the reſt, and 
thereby merit ſome diſtinction, It is the duty of a 
but it is as conſiſt- 


judge, and arbiter of his affairs. 


. chus; that had made the greateſt crimes. his ſteps for 
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aſcending the throne, and who had ſupported himſelf 
in it by the ſame meaſures, deſerved to have ſuch a 


miniſter as Bagoas, who vyed with his maſter in per- 
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fidy and cruelty. Ochus experienced their firſt effects. 
Had he deſired to have nothing to fear from him, he 
ſhould not have been ſo imprudent to render him for- 
midable, by giving him an unlimited power. 


SecT. VI. Abridgment of the life of Demſtbenes to his 
appearance with honour and applauſe in the public 
aſſemblies againſt Philip of Macedon, x 


A Demoſthenes will have a great part in the hi- 
A ſtory of Philip of Alexander, which will be the 
ſubject of the enſuing volume, it is neceſſary to give 
the reader ſome previous idea of him, and to let him 
know. by what means he cultivated, and to what a 
degree of perfection he carried, his talent of eloquence ;; 
which made him more awful to Philip and Alexander, 


and enabled him to render greater ſervices to his coun- 


try, than the higheſt military virtue could have done. 
(J)) That orator born * two years before Philip, and 
two hundred and fourſcore before Cicero, was not the 


ſon of a dirty ſmoaky blackſmith as + Juvenal would 


ſeem to intimate, but of a man moderately rich, 
who got conſiderably by forges. Not that the birth 


of Demoſthenes could derogate in the leaſt from his 


reputation, whoſe works are an higher title of nobili- 
ty than the moſt ſplendid the world affords. (%) De- 
moſthenes tells us himſelf, that his father employed 
thirty ſlaves at his forges, each of them valued at three 
minæ, or fifty crowns; two excepted, who were 
without doubt the moſt expert in the buſineſs, and 
directed the work, ond thoſe were each of them worth 
an hundred crowns, It is well known that part of 
the wealth of the antients conſiſted in flaves, Thoſe 
forges, all charges paid, cleared annually thirty minz, 
that is; fifteen hundred crowns. To this firſt manu- 
()) A. M. 3623. Ant. J. C. 381. Plut. in Demoſt. p. 847 
249. (in) In orat. I. cont, Aphob. p. 896. 
We fourth year of th? ninety ninth olympiad. 


+ Quem pater ardentis maſſæ fuligine lippus, 
A carbone et forcipibus, gladiofque par: nt: 
Incude, et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora miſit. Zu. I. 4. Sat. 10. 


2 factory, 
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factory, appropriated to the forging of {words and 
ſuch kind of arms, he added: another, wherein beds 


and tables of fine wood and ivory were made, which 


In this only 


rought him in yearly twelve mine. 


twenty ſlaves were employed, each of them valued at 


two minz, or an hundred livres (7). 

Demoſthenes's father died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
fourteen talents (o). He had the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of ſordid and avaritious guardians, who had 
no views but of making the moſt out of his fortune, 
They carried that baſe ſpirit ſo far as to refuſe their 
pupil's maſters the reward due to them: So that he 
was not educated with the care, which ſo excellent a 
genius as his required; beſides which, the weakneſs 
of his conſtitution, and the delicacy of his health, with 
the exceſſive fondneſs of a mother that doated upon 
him, prevented his maſters from obliging him to ap- 
ply y much to his ſtudies, « 

The ſchool of Iſocrates * in which ſo many. great 
men had been educated, was at that time the moſt 
famous at Athens But whether the avarice of De- 
moſthenes' s guardian prevented him from improving 
under a maſter, wh ole 
that the ſoft and peaceful eloquence of Ifocrates was 
not to his taſte at that time he ſtudied under Iſæus, 
whofe character was ſtrength and vehemence. He 
found means however to get the principles of rheto- 
ric taught by the former: But Plato in reality con- 
tributed the moſt in forming Demoſthenes; he read 
his works with great application, and received leſſons 
from him alſo ; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh: in the 
writings of the diſciple the noble and ſublime air of 
the maſter, 4 


(n) About 4 J. 10 6. (e) Fourteen hundred erexons, (p About 
22 . 181. | | | 
. *” Ifocrates cujus & ludo, granditate ſermonis. Cic. in Brut, 


tanquam ex equo Trojano, innu- x. 121. 
2 . exierunt. De Orat. Illud wn per cæſcs 
1. in Marat hone ac Sala mine pre pug- 
7 Lectitaviſſe Platonem ſtudi natcres Reip. ſatis manifeſts docet, 
os, audiviſſe eti. m, Demoſthenes przxceptorem ejus Platonem fuille, 
dicitur ; idque apparet ex genere et Quint. l. 12. c. Io, 
| But 


7 


price was very high (p), or 
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oo (7) But he ſoon quitted the ſchools of Iſæus and 
Js Plato for another, under a different kind of direction; 
9 I mean, to frequent the bar, of which this was the 
y occaſion. The orator Calliſtratus was appointed eto 


plead the cauſe of the city Oropus, ſituated between 
| Beeotia and Attica. Chabrias, having diſpoſed the 
1 Athenians to march to the aid of the Thebans, WHO 
| were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened thither and de- 
* hvered them from the enemy. The Thebans, for- 
getting ſo great a ſervice, took the town of 'Oropus; 
which was upon their frontier, from the Athenians, 
he | (7) Chabrias was ſuſpected, and charged with trea- 
fon upon this occaſton. Calliſtratus was choſen to 
plead againſt him. The reputation of the orator), 
th and the importance of the cauſe excited curioſity, and 
made a great noiſe in the city. -(s) Demoſthenes, 
i who was then ſixteen years of age, earneſtly entreata 
P ed his maſters to carry him with them to the bar, 
that he might be preſent at ſo famous a trial. The 


extraordinary ſucceſs, was attended home by a crowd 
ng of illuſtrious citizens, who ſeemed to vye with each 
other in praiſing and admiring him. The young 
man was extremly affected with the honours, which 
he ſaw paid to the orator, and ſtill more with the 
ins ſupreme power of eloquence over the minds of men, 
. oer which it exerciſes a kind of abſolute power. He 

was himſelf ſenſible of its effects, and not being able to 
reſiſt its charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it, from 


pb theniceforth renounced: all other ſtudies and pleaſures, 
* and during the continuance of Calliſtratus at Athens; 
* he never quitted him, but made all the improvement 


he could from his preceps. len om 

The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was againſt his 
r gvardiatis, whom be obliged to refund a part of lis 
fortune. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ventured to 
ſpeak before the people, but with very ill ſucceſs: 
cs He had a weak voice, a thick way' of ſpeaking, and 


ug f } ; 1 f | : 4 ; 160334 a4 
cet, pF Aul. Gel, I. 3. c. 13. (7 Demoſt. in Midi. p. 613. 
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ft orator was heard with great attention, and having had 
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2 very Son breath; notwithſtanding 1 his pe- 
riods were ſo long, that he was often obliged to ſtop 
in the midſt of them for reſpiration. This occaſioned 
his being hiſſed by the whole audience; from whence 
he retired entirely diſcouraged, and determined to re- 
nounce for erer a function of which he believed him- 
ſelf ingapable. One of his auditors, who had obſer- 
ved an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind 
of eloquence which came very near that of Pericles, 
gave him new ſpirit ſrom the grateful idea of ſo glo- 
rious a reſemblance, and che good advice. Which he 

added to it. 

-; He ventured there to appear a ſecond time be- 
fore. the people, and was no better received than be- 
fore... As he withdrew, hanging down, his head and 
in the utmoſt confuſion, Satyrus, one of the moſt 
excellent actors of thoſe times, who was his friend, 
met him, and having learnt from himſelf the cauſe of 
his being ſo much dejected, he aſſured him that the 
evil was not, without remedy, and that the caſe was 
not ſo deſperate as he imagined. He deſired him on- 
y to repeat ſome of Sophocles or Euripides's verſes 
to him; which he accordingly did. Satyrus ſpoke 
them after him, and gave them ſuch graces by the 


tone, geſture, and fpirit, with which he pronounced 


them, that Demoſt henes himſelf found them quite dif- 
= from, what they, were. in his own manner of 
San. He perceived plainly what he wanted, and 
95 — imſelf to the acquiring of it. ? 
is efforts to correct his natural defect of atterance, 
to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, of which his 
ſriend had made him underſtand the value, ſeem al- 
moſt incredible, and prove, that an induſtrious per- 
ſeverance. can ſurmount all, things. (t) He ſtammer- 


ed to ſuch a degree, that he could not pronounce ſome 
letters, amongſt others, that with which the name 
of the art“ he ſtudied begins. z and he was ſo ſhort- 
breathed, that he, could not utter a whole period with- 
out ſtopping. . 

8 Cic. I. 1. de orat. n. 260, 267. 


He overcame theſe obſtacles at r 
* Rhetoric, 5 
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by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth, and pronoun- 
cing ſeveral verſes in that manner without interrup- 
tion; and that walking, and going up ſteep and dif- 
ficult places, ſo that at laſt, no letter made him he- 
ſitate, and his breath held out through the longeſt: 
periods. (x) He went alſo to the ſea-fide, and whilſt 
the waves were in the moſt violent agitation, he pro- 
nounced harangues to accuſtom himſelf by the con- 
fuſed noiſe of the waters, to the roar of the people, 
and the tumultuous cries of public aſſemblies. _ 

0) Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action than 


of his voice. He had a large looking-glaſs in his houſe, 


which ſerved to teach him geſture, and at which he 
uſed to declaim, before he ſpoke in public. To cor- 


rect a fault, which he had contracted by an ill habit 


of continually ſhrugging his ſhoulders, he practiſed 
ſtanding upright in a kind of very narrow pulpit or- 
roſtrum, over which hung a halbard in ſuch a man- 


ner, that if in the heat of action that motion eſcaped. 
him, the point of the weapon might ſerve at the ſame 
time to admoniſh and correct him, 5 


; His pains were well beſtowed; for it was by this 


means, that he carried the art of declaiming to the 


higheſt degree of perfection of which it was capable; 
whence, it is plain he well knew its value and im- 
portance. When he was aſked three ſeveral. times 


which quality he thought moſt neceſſary in an orator, 


he gave no other anſwer than Pronunciation; inſinua- 
ting by making that reply * three times ſucceſſively, 
that qualification to be the only one, of which the 
want could be leaſt concealed, and which was the 
moſt capable of concealing other defects; and that 
pronunciation alone could give conſiderable weight 
even to an indifferent orator, when without it, the 


moſt excellent could not hope the leaſt ſucceſs. He 


() Quintil. I. 10. c. 3. (y) Id. I. 11. c. 3. 

* Actio in dicendo una domina- moſthenes gicitur, cum rogaretur 
tur. Sine hac ſummus orator eſſe quid in dicendo eſſet primum; 
in numero nullo poteſt: mediocris, huic ſecundas, huic tertias. Cc, 
hac inſtiuctus ſummos fæpe ſupe- de crat, I. 3. n. 213. 
rare. Huic primas dediſſe Dev 


muſt 
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muſt have had a very high opinion of it, 4s to attain 
a perfection in it, and for the inſtruttion of Neopto- 
lemus, the moſt excelſent comediary then in being, he 
devoted ſo conſiderable a ſom as tem thouſand drach- 
mas (y), though he was not very rich © © 
His application to ftudy was ro leſs furprizing. Fo 
be the more removed from nsiſe, and leſs fabjedt to 
diſtraction, he cauſed a ſmall chamber to be made for 
him under-ground, in whieh he ſhut himſelf up ſome- 
times for whole months, ſhaving on purpoſe half his. 
Head” and face, that he might not be in a condition; to 
90 abtoad. It was there, by the light of a ſmalb 
lamp, he compoſed the admirable orations, which 
were fald by thoſe who envied Rim to ſmell of the 
Gi; to imply that they were tos elaborate. It is 
& plain, replied he, yours did not coſt you fo 
c much trouble,” He roſe very early in the morn- 
ing, and uſed to ſay, that he was forry when any 
workman was at his buſineſs before him. (a) We may 
judge of his extraordinary efforts to acquire an exce]- 
lence of every kind; from the pains he took in co- 
pying Thucydides's hiſtory eight times with his own 


hand, in order to render the ſtile of that great man 


familiar to him. 


Demoſthenes, after Raving enereiſkd his talent of 


« 
” 


| ence in ſeveral private cauſes, made his appear- 
ace in full light, and mounted the tribunal of ha- 
rangues, to treat there upon the public affairs; with 
whit ſucceſs we ſhall fee hereaſter. Cicero 4 tells us 
that fucceſs was fo great, that all Greece came in 
erowds to Athens to hear Demoſthenes ſpeak; and he 
adds, that merit, ſo great as his, could not but have 
had that effect. I do not examine in this place into 
the character of his eloquence (a); I have enlarged 

Sterling. 2 1 * . p. $ 

2) = of Aedyin the Baues Let. Vol. II. A oral £ Wa 

Col non ſunt auditæ Demo- non modo ita memoriæ proditum 
ſchenes vigilize ? qui dalere ſe aie eſſe, fed ita neceſſe fuiſſe, cum 
Vat, fi quando opificum antelucana Demoſthenes dicturus eſſet, ut 


victus eſſet induſtria. Tuſe. Dvafl, concurſus, audiendi cauſa, ex tota 
J. 4. n. 44 Græcia fierent, In Brut. n. 239. 
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ſufficiently on that elſewhere; I only conſider its 

wonderful effects. | 


If we may believe Philip upon this head, of which 


he is certainly an evidence of unqueſtionable authori- 


ty, (5) the eloquence of Demoſthenes alone did him 


more hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athe- 


nians, His harangues, he ſaid, were like machines of 


war, and batteries raifed at a diſtance againſt him; 
by which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his 
enterprizes, without its being roſtble to prevent their 


effect. For I myſelf, ſays Philip of him, had I been 


preſent, and heard that vehement orator declaim, 
ſhould have concluded the firſt, that it was indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to declare war againſt me. No city 
ſeemed impregnable to that prince, provided he could 
introduce a mule laden with gold into it: but he con- 
feſſed, that to his ſorrow, Demoſthenes was invinci- 
ble in that reſpect, and that he always found him in- 
acceſſible to his preſents. Ater the battle of Chæro- 
nea, Philip though victor was ſtruck with extreme 
dread at the proſpect of the great danger, to which 
that orator, by the powerful league he had been the 
ſole cauſe of forming againſt him, expoſed himſelf 
and his kingdom. c 
(e) Antipater ſpoke to the ſame effect of him. I 
value not, ſald he, the Piræus, the gallies, and armies 
of the Athenians: For what have we to fear from a 
:ople continually employed in games, feafts, and Bac- 
5 ? Demoſthenes alone gives me pain. Without 
kim the Athenians differ in nothing from the meaneſt 
people of Greece. He alone excites and animates 
them. It is he that rouzes them from their lethargy 


and ſtupefaction, and puts their arms and oars into 


their hands almoſt againſt their will: inceſſantly re- 
preſenting to them the famous battles of Marathon 
and Salamin, he transforms them into new men by 
the ardor of his diſcourſes, and inſpires them with in- 
credible valour and fortitude. Nothing eſcapes his pe- 
netrating eyes, nor his conſummate prudence. He 
| (50 Lucian. in encom. Demoſt. p. 940, 941. (c) Ibid. p. 934, 936. 
ö toreſees 
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foreſees al our deſigns, he countermines all our pro- 


jets, and diſconcerts us in every thing; and did Athens 
entirely confide in him, and wholly follow his advice, 


we were undone without remedy, Nothing can tempt 


him, nor diminiſh his love for his country. All the 
gold of Philip finds no more acceſs to him, than that 
of Perſia did formerly. to Ariſtides. 

He was reduced by neceſſity to give this glorious 
teſtimony for himſelf in his juſt defenſe againſt Æſ- 
chlnes his accuſer and declared enemy. Whilſt all 
«© the orators have ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted 
<« by the preſents of Philip and Alexander, it is well 


known,“ ſays he, that neither delicate conjunc- 
6 tures, engaging expreſſions, . magnificent promiſes, 


„ hope, fear, favour, any thing in the world have 
&« eyer been able to induce me to give up the leaſt 
ec right or intereſt of my country.” He adds, that 


inſtead of acting like thoſe mercenary perſons, who, 


in all they propoſed, declared for ſuch as paid them 
beſt, like ſcales, that always incline to the fide from 
whence they receive moſt; he, in all the. counſels he 
had given, had ſolely in view the intereſt and glory 
of his country, and that he had always continued in- 
flexible and incorruptible to the Macedonian gold. 


The ſequel will ſnew how well he ſupported that cha- 


racter to the end. 

Such was the orator who is about to aſcend the 

tribunal of harangues, or rather the ſtateſman to en- 

ter upon the adminiſtration of the public affairs, and 
> be the principle and ſoul of all the great enterprizes 
of Athens againſt Philip of Macedon. 


SE E Cr. VII. Digrefſion upon the manner of fitting out 
1 'by the Athemans, and the exemptions and other 
arks of hinour granted by that culy 70 ach as had 

1 — 14 it great fervices. 


THE ſubject of this digreſſion ought. Fegerl to 
have had place, in that part, of the preceding vo- 
lume, where I haye treated the government and marj- 


time affairs of the Athenians, 1 at that time, I 
had 
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had not the orations of Demoſthenes which ſpeak of 


them in my thoughts. It is a deviation from the 
chain of the hiſtory which the reader may eaſily tura 


over, if he thinks fit. | 

The word Trierarchs (d) ſignifies no more in itſelf 
than commanders of gallies. But thoſe cities were al- 
ſo called Trierarchs who were appointed to fit out the 
gallies in time of war, and to furniſh them with all 
things neceſſary, or at leaſt with part of them. 

'T heh were choſen out of the richeſt of the people, 
and there was no fixed number of them. Sometimes 
two, ſometimes three, and even ten Trierarchs were 
appointed to equip one veſſel. | 

(e) At length the number of Trierarchs was eſta- 
bliſhed at twelve hundred in this manner. Athens 
was divided into ten tribes. An hundred and twenty 
of the richeſt citizens of each tribe were nominated 
to furniſh the expences of theſe armaments; and thus 
each tribe, furniſhing fix ſcore, the number of the 
Trierarchs amounted to twelve hundred. | 
Thoſe twelve hundred men were again divided in- 
to two parts, of ſix hundred each; and thoſe fix hun- 
dred ſubdivided into two more, each of three hundred. 
The firſt three hundred were choſen from amongſt 
ſuch as were richeſt, Upon preſſing occaſions they 
advanced the neceſſary expences, and were reimburſed 
by the other three hundred, who paid their propor- 
tion, as the ſtate of their affairs would admit. ” 

A law was afterwards made, whereby thoſe twelve 
hnndred were divided into different companies, each 
conſiſting of ſixteen men, who joined in the equip- 
ment of a galley, That law was very heavy upon 


the poorer citizens, and equally unjuſt at bottom; as 


it decreed that this number of ſixteen ſhould be cho- 
ſen by their age, and not their eſtates. It ordained 
that all citizens from twenty five to forty ſhould be 
included in one of theſe companies, and contribute 
one ſixteenth ; fo that by this law the poorer citizens 


(d) Tape. (e) Ulpian, in Qlyath, 2. P. 33+ _ 
| were 
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were to contribute as much as the moſt opulent, and 
often found it impoſſible to ſupply an expence ſo 
much above their power. From whence it happened, 
that the fleet was either not armed in tune or very 
in fitted out; by which means Athens loſt the moſt 
favourable opportunities for action. (EE | 
 (f) Demoſthenes, always intent upon the public 
good, to remedy theſe inconveniences, propoſed the 
abrogation of this law by another, 
the Trierarchs were to be choſen, not by the num- 
ber of their years, but the value of their fortunes, 
Each citizen, whoſe eftate amounted. to ten talents , 
was obliged to fit out one galley, and if tq, twenty 
talents, two; and fo on in proportion. Such as were 
not worth ten talents, were to join with as many 
others as were neceſſary to compleat that ſum, and to 
fit out a galley. | 
Nothing could be wiſer than this law of Demo- 
ſthenes, which reformed all the abuſes of the other, 
By theſe means the fleet was fitted out in time, and 
provided with all things neceſſary ; the poor were con- 
ſiderably relieved, and none but the rich difpleafed 
with it. For inſtead of contributing only a frxteenth, 
as by the firſt aw, they were ſometimes obliged by 
the ſecond to equip a galley, and ſometimes two or 
more, according to the amount of their eſtates. 

The rich were in conſequence very much offended 
at Demoſthenes upon this regulation; and it was with- 
out doubt an inſtance of no ſmall courage in him to 
. - diſregard their complaints, and to hazard the making 
himfelf as many enemies, as there were powerful ci- 
tizens in Athens. Let us hear himſelf. (g) See- 
« ing,” ſays he, ſpeaking to the Athenians, your 
« maritime affairs in the greateſt decline, the rich 
<< poſſeſſed of an immunity purchaſed at a very low 
< rate, the citizens of middle or fmall fortunes eat 
& up with taxes, and the republic itſelf, in conſe- 
* (f) Demoft, in orat. de claſſi, (g) Demoſt. pro Cteſip. p. 419. 

* Ten thouſand crown rn. N | 
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<c quence of theſe inconveniencies, never attempting 
any thing till too late for its ſervice; J had the 
courage to eftabliſh a law, whereby the rich are 
5 reſtrained to their duty, the poor relieved from op- 
<< preffion, and what was of the higheſt importance, 
F<. the republic enabled to make the neceſſary prepa- 
<< rations of war in due time.” He adds, that there 
was nothing the rich wonld' not have given him to 
forbear the propoſing of this law, or at leaſt to have 
ſuſpended its execution : but he did not fuffer himſelf 
to be ſwayed either by their threats or promiſes, and 
continued firm to the public good. 45 
Not having been able to make him change his re- 
ſolution, they contrived a ſtratagem to render it inef- 
ſectual. For it was without doubt at their inſtiga- 
tion, that a certain perſon, named Patroclus, cited 
Demoſthenes before the judges, and proſecuted him 


juridically as an infringer of the laws of his country. 


The accuſer having only the fifth part of the voices 

on his ſide, was according to cuſtom fined five hun- 

dred drachmas *, and Demoſthenes acquitted of the 

charge; who relates this circumſtance himfelf, MY 
in 


latter times, the affair would have taken this turn. 
For we fee, that whatever attempts were made by 
the tribunes of the people, and to whatever extremity 
the quarrel roſe, it never was poſſible to induce the 
rich, who were far more powerful and enterprizin 

than thoſe of Athens, to renounce the poſſeſſion o 

the lands, which they had uſurped in manifeſt contra- 
vention of the inſtitutions of the ſtate. The hw of 
Demoſthenes was approved and confirmed by the ſe- 
nate and people. | | 

WMe find from what has been faid, that the Trie- 
rarchs fitted out the gallies and their equipage at their 
own expence. The ſtate paid the mariners and ſol- 


diers, generally at the rate of three Oboli, or five 


pence a day, as has been obſerved elfewhere. The 
officers had greater pay. | „ ASTD 2 5 FT | 
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The Trierarch commanded the veſſel, and gave 


all orders on board. When there were two of them 


to a ſhip, each commanded ſix months. n 
When they quitted their office, they were obliged 
to give an account of their adminiſtration, and deli- 
vered a ſtate of the veſſel's equipage to their ſucceſſor, 


or the republic. The ſucceſſor was obliged to go im- 


 mediately and fill up the vacant place; and if he ſail- 
ed to be at his poſt by a time affigned him, he was fined 
for his neglect. 45 Lon 7 1525.10 

As the charge of Trierarch was very expenſive, 


thoſe who were nominated to it, were admitted to 


point out ſome other perſon richer than themſelves, 
and to demand that they ſhould be put into their 
place; provided they were ready to change eſtates 
with ſuch perſon, and to act in the function of Trie- 
rarch after ſuch exchange. This law was inſtituted 
by Solon, and was called the law of exchanges. 

Beſides the equipment of gallies, which muſt have 
amounted to very great ſums, the rich , had another 
charge to ſupport in the time of war; that was the 
extraordinary taxes and impoſts laid on their eftates ; 


upon which, ſometimes the hundredth, ſometimes a 


fiftieth, and even a. twelfth were levied, according to 
the different occaſions of the ſtate. . 

(þ) Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever, could be exempted from theſe two charges, ex- 
cept the Nævemviri, or nine Archontes, who were 
not obliged to fit out gallies. So that we ſee, with- 
out ſhips or money, the republic was not in a con- 
dition, either to ſupport wars, or defend itſelf, 
There. were other immunities and exemptions, 
which were granted to ſuch as had rendered great ſer- 
vices to the republic, and ſometimes even to all their 
deſcendants :. for as maintaining public places of ex- 
erciſe with all things neceſſary for ſuch as frequented 
them ; inſtituting a. public feaſt for one of the ten 
tribes ; and defraying the expences of games and ſhews; 
all which amounted to great uns... - | 
| (5) Demoſt, ad verſ. Lept. p. 545» hs 


Theſe 
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Theſe immunities, as has already been ſaid, were 
marks of honour and rewards of ſervices rendered the 
ſtate ; as well as ſtatues which were erected to great 
men, the freedom of the city, and the privilege of 


being maintained in the Prytaneum at the public ex- 


pence, The view of Athens in theſe Honourable diſ- 
tinctions was to expreſs their high ſenſe of gratitude, 
and to kindle at the ſame time in the hearts of their 


citizens a noble thirſt of glory, and an ardent love for 


their county). 5 
Beſides the ſtatues erected to Harmodius and Ariſ- 
togiton, the deliverers of Athens, their deſcendants 
were for ever exempted from all public employ ments, 
and enjoyed that honourable privilege many ages aſter. 
(i) As Ariſtides died without any eſtate, and left 
his fon Lyſimachus no other patrimony but his glory 
and poverty, the republic gave him an hundred acres 
of wood, and as much of arable land in Eubcea, be- 
ſides an hundred minæ * at one payment, and four 


drachmas or forty pence a day. 


(4) Athens in the ſervices which were done it, re- 
garded more the good will than the action it ſelf, A 
certain perſon of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at 
Syracuſe when the Athenians were defeated, touched 
with compaſſion for the unfortunate priſoners diſperſed 
in Sicily, whom he ſaw ready to expire for want of 
food, diſtributed an hundred minz amongſt them, 
that is, about two hundred and forty pounds. Athens 


adopted him into the number of its citizens, and 


granted him all the immunities before mentioned. 
Some time after in the war againſt the thirty tyrants, 


the ſame Epicerdus gave the city a talent. F Thefe 


were but ſmall matters on either occaſion with regard 
to the grandeur and power of Athens; but they were 


infinitely affected with the good heart of a ſtranger, 


who without any view of intereſt, in a time of pub- 


lic calamity, exhauſted himſelf in ſome meaſure for 


(i) Demoſt. in orat. ad Lep. p. 558. (4) Ibid. 757. 
# Twenty-two pounds ten ſhilling x, + 4 thouſand crowns. 
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from whom he had nothing to expect. 

(1) The ſame freedom of the city of Athens gran- 
ted an exemption | from cuſtoms, to Leucon, who 
reigned i in the Boſphorus, and his children, becauſe 
they yearly imported from the lands of that prince a 
conſiderable quantity of corn, of which they were in 
extreme want, ſubſiſting almoſt entirely upon what 
came ſrom other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to 
be outdone in generoſity, exempted the Athenian mer- 
chants from the duty of a thirtieth upon all grain ex- 
ported from his dominions, and granted them the pri- 
vilege of ſupplying themſelves with corn in his coun- 
try in preference to all other people. 
tion amounted to a conſiderable ſum. For they 
brought only from thence two millions of quarters of 


corn, of which the thirtieth part en to al- 


moſt ſeventy thouſand. - * 
The children of — and Chabrias were alſo 


granted an immunity from public offices. The names 
only of thoſe illuſtrious — ſufficiently. juſtify 


that liberality of the Athenian people. A perſon 
however, called Leptinus, out of a miſtaken zeal for 
the public good, propoled the a ion by a new 
w of all the grants of that kind, which had been 
made from immemorial time; except thoſe which re- 
garded the poſterity of Harmodius and Ariftogiton ; 
and to enact that for the future the people ſhould not 
be capable of granting ſuch privileges. 

; Demoſthenes ſtrongly oppoſed this la w, though with 
great complacency. to the perſon who propoſed it; 
praiſing his good intentions, and not ſpeaking of him 
but with eſteem; a much more efficacious manner 
of reſuting, than thoſe violent invectives, and that 
eager and paſſionate ſtyle, which ſerve only to alienate 
the people, and to render an orator ſuſpected, who 
. his cauſe himſelf, and ſhews.its weak ſide, by 
ſubſtituting injurious terms for reaſons, which are a- 
lone capable of. convincing, 


- (7) Demoſt, in orat, ad Lep. p. 545. 546. Aſter 


the relief of thoſe, with whom he had no ain, and 
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Aſter having ſhewn, that ſo odious à reduction 


would prove of little or no advantage to the republic, 


from the inconſiderable number of the exempted per- 
ſons; he goes on to explain its inconveniences, and 
to ſet them in a full light. | | 5 
lt is firſt, ſays he, doing injury to the memory 
<< of thoſe great men, whoſe merit the ſtate intended 
<< to acknowledge and reward by ſuch immunities 
e it is in ſome manner calling in queſtion the ſer- 


“ vices they have done their country; it is throw 


ing a ſuſpicion upon their great actions, injurious 
to, if not deſtructive of, their glory. And were 


<<. they now alive and preſent in this aſſembly, which of 


cc us all would preſume to offer them ſuch an affront ? 
Should not the reſpect we owe their memories 
make us conſider them as always alive and preſent ? 

hut if we are little affected with what concerns 
them, can we be inſenſible to our own intereſt ? 
<< Beſides that cancelling ſo ancient a law is to con- 
& demn the conduct of our anceſtors, what ſhame 
<< ſhall we bring upon ourſelves, and what an injury 
<© ſhall we do our reputation? The glory of Athens 
6 and of every well-governed ſtate, is to value itſelf 
e upon its gratitude, to keep its word religiouſly, and 
c to be true to all its engagements. A private per- 
„ ſon that fails in theſe reſpects, is hated and ab- 


e horted; and who is not afraid of being reproached 


« with ingratitude? And ſhall the commen wealth, 


* in\cancelling'a law that has received the ſanction 


* of public authority, and being in a manner conſe- 
cc erated; by the uſage of many ages, be guilty of ſo 
* notorious' a prevarication ? We prohibit lying in 
c the very markets under heavy penalties, and re- 
c quire truth and faith to be obſer ved in them; and 
<< ſhall we renounee them ourſelves by the revoca- 
< tion of grants, paſſed in all their forms, and upon 
& which every private man has a right to inſiſt. 
C To act in ſuch a manner, would be to extin- 
6 ouiſh in the hearts of our citizens all emulation for 
r 0 e glory, 
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4 glory, all defire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by great 
_ «6 exploits, all zeal for the honour and welfare of 
ee their country; which are the great ſources and 
«© principles of almoſt all the actions of life. And it 
“ js to no purpoſe to object the example of Sparta 
cc and Thebes, which grant no ſuch exemptions : 
« Do we repent our not reſembling them in many 
e things; and is there any wiſdom in propoſing 
Cc their defects, not their virtues, for our imita- 
66:00 7: Ss. 4 | | 
Demoſthenes concludes with demanding the law of 
exemptions to be retained in all its extent, with this 
exception, that all perſons ſhould be deprived of the 
benefits of it, but thoſe who had a juſt title to them; 
and that a ſtrict enquiry ſhould be made for that 
purpoſe. | 
| It is plain that T have only made a very light 
l extract in this place of an exceeding long diſcourſe, 
and that I deſigned to expreſs only the ſpirit and ſenſe, 
without confining my ſelf to the method and expreſ- 
ſions of it. | bn ETC $07. 7 | 
There was 2 meanneſs of ſpirit in Leptinus's deſi- 
ring to obtain a trivial advantage for the republic, by 
retrenching the moderate expences that were an ho- 
nour to it, and no charge to himſelf, whilſt there 
were other abuſes of far greater importance to reform, 
Such marks of publick gratitude perpetuated in a 
family, perpetuate alſo in a ſtate an ardent zeal for its 
happineſs, and a warm deſire to diſtinguiſh that paſ- 
fion by glorious actions. It is not without pain I 
find amongſt ourſelves, ' that part of the privileges 
granted to the family of the Maid of Orleans, have 
been retrenched. (m) Charles VII. had ennobled her, 
her father, three brothers, and all their deſcendants, 
even by the female line. In 1614, at the requeſt of 
the attorney - general, the article of nobility by the 
women was retren che. e, 


r 
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